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RULES 
Society for the Promotion of Pellenic Studies. 


t. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


L. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


TI. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archmological and topographical interest. 

Ill. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 


increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archwxological 
sches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 





civiliention. 


2, The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All ofmeers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
er officio members of the Council. 


3, The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present, In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 


‘the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
e 


x 
4. The funds and other property of the Society ahall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the contro! of all publications issued by the ‘Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs aod concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5, The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 


aubseriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing te the funds thereof,” 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 


be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be:signed hy two member of Council and countersigned 
by the Sceretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business, 


& Die notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Seerétary. 


9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 


the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be « 
quorum. 


ro: All questions before the Council shall be-determined by a 
majority of vetes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 





tt. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society, 


12. The Secretury shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council ona requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council, 


13- Two Auditors, not belng Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Soclety in each year. 


14. A Genéral Meeting of the Society shall be held in London: in 
June of-cach year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council) discussed 











and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Menibers. 


rg. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16, The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for ore 


year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at. the Annual! 
Meeting, 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
ao retiring shall be eligible for re-election wt the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer.and Secretaries shal! hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19, The elections of the Officers, Council, and Aidlitors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote, The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 


20, Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21, All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, uriless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least! 
thres weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency. occurring between the 
Annual Elections, ane of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
‘Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Mecting, 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in WWke manner be provisionally filed up 
by the Council intil the mext Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Menibers of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
$0 proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

re 


mil 
25, The Annual Subscription of Members aliall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the rat of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for bya payment of £15 155. entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without firther payment. All Members 


elected on or after January f, 1594, shall pay on election an entrance fer 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Socicty’, 


27, When any Member of the Society shall be six months i) arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaultitg,Member shall cease to be 3 
Member of the Society; unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

38. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year, 

29 Lf at-any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of thé Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in @ resolution for the expllsion af such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for ¢con- 
frmation at a General Meeting of the Socicty specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect te 
the Member in question, who shail thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. | 


30, The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members: 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AY 22, ALHEMARLE STREET. 


1. Twat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not Jess than four members; two of whom shall 
form a quorum, 

Ul. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant-Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council, 

EYL. That all books, peripdicals, plans, photographs, &c,, be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the: 
Council at their next meeting, 

_ dV. That evéry book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stainped with the Society's name. 

VY. ‘That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, Sc. as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on. all week days from 
eleven AM; to six 9M. (Saturdays, 1 AM. to 2 PM.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Lintil further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). — 

_ VI, That the Society's books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
apecified) be lent ta Members ander the following conditions :— 
(t) That the number of volumes leit at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 
(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shill not exceed one month, | 

_ (3) That no hooks be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingtiom. 

VI. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :-— 

(1) That all requests for the foan of bocks be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application, 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it, 


xiv 


(3) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 
(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 
IX. That no book falling-under the following categories be lent out 
under.any circumstances.:— 
(1) Unbound books,. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, pholographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for trangmissian. 
(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library, 
X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month-and less than three months:in the Library, 
Ad. That in the case of a book being ‘kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling foreach week after application 
has been made-by the Librarian: for ite return, and if a book is iost the 
borrower be bound to replace it: 


Tie Library Committee. 
Me TALFOuRD ELy, 
Puor ERNEST GARDNER, 
Pror, Percy GARDNER. 
Miss JANE Hanrison, LID. 
Mk, WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 
Mk, GEORGE MACMILLAN (ffon, See), 
Mk: EXXEST) MYERS. 
Mr. J. lL. Mynes: 
Ma: ArTHUK Hamiuron Surre: (Hon, Ctbvartan), 
Mes. S. ARTHUR StRoNG, LL.D: 
Sik. E. Maunpbe THompson, K.C.B., DOC.L, 


Assistant Librartan, Mis= PANN ¥ JOHNSON, to whom, at 22, Albemarle 
Street, applications for booksimay be addressed, 


SESSION 1898—1399. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at § P.M. on the following days :— 

1598. 
Thursday, November 3rd. 
1899. 
Thursday, February 24rd. 
Thursday, April 27th 
Thureday, June 29th (Annual). 
The Couneil will meet at 4:36 p.m. on each of the ahove days. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIG STUDIES 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1898—1860. 
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SESSION 1897-08. 


THe First General Meeting was held on November 4th, 1897, Mr. 
Talfourd Ely-in the chatr. 

Prof, E. Gardiner read a paper on a vase which he was kindly permitted 
to publish by the authorities of ‘the Harrow School Museum. It was the 
‘gem of the collection presented ta that museum by Sir G. Wilkinson ; it 
could be identified from description with a vase of which a tracing existed 
in the apparatus of the German Institute al Rome, and’ which was found at 
Vitorchiano, The main stibject of the vase was the combat between 
Caeneus.and the Centaurs: this scene was represented with extraordinary 
life and vigour, The foreshortening of the body of one of the Centaurs, 
seen from behind like the horse in the Issus mosaic, was a very bold 
experiment in drawing ; and the faces, especially that of this same Centaur, 
were marked by a skill in rendering character and expression ‘hardly ever 
surpassed or even equalled in Greek.vase painting. The vase could only 
belong to the very finest schoo! and period—to the later style of the cycle 
of Euphrontus: in the works. of this master and: his associates many similar 
characteristics could be found, and especially in those vases assigned py Dr. 
Hartwig to Onesimus: Proceeding to discuss the myth, Prof. Gardner 
painted out the inconsistencies of the accepted tradition, both with itself 
antl with artistic representations, Accepting Manihardt’s explanation of 
the battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths as derived from the common present 
belief that the devastation wrought by storms Is the result of a conflict 
Letween the spirits of the wood, he looked for the origin of the Caeneus 
story in rites connected with such spirits, and pointed out evidence that the 
tale of the burial of Caeneus was derived from one of those human sacrifices 
that so often seem to have b associated with pine trees in Greece 
LAS. vol. xviii p. 294]—Mr, G 3. Grundy then read a paper on Salamis. 
He expressed surprise that the main thesis of Prof Goodwin's. paper, 
published in the /owrsa? of the Archaeological Institute of America in 
1882-3, had not been accepted in recent histories of Greece. He thought, 
however, that Prof Goodwin had failed to show that Herodotus’s account 
is, as it stands, in favour of that scheme of the battle for which Prof. 
Goodwin argues, Herodotus séems to have had at his disposal information 
which waz in its essential characteristics similar to the first-hand informa- 
tion of Acechylus and the second-hand information of Dioderus, but te 
have used it mistakenl.. He antedates the first movement of the ees 
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fleet to the Strait to the afternoon instead of the night before the battle, 
describes the movements in the night in terms of the movements in the 
next day's battle, and has consequently nothing to say of the main move- 
ments in the battle itself. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 24th, 1895, Prof, 
Jebb, President, in the chatr. | 

Mr, R. C. Bosanquet exhibited and described Mr. Clark's drawings of 
the fine mosaic found in Melos by members of the British School at 
Athens —Prof. Ridgeway gave an address on some of the contents of his 
furthcoming book, ‘The Early Age of Greece.” He briefly repeated the 
results at which he had arrived In his paper "What People made the 
Objects called ‘Mycenaean Pe Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1896) m0 which 
he had maintained that these objects were the outcome of a people who 
had occupied the mainland of Greece agd the islands from a wery remote 
period, and who were in full occupation when the Achaeans entered 
Greece; 2s described by Homer and the later Greek authors These earlier 
inhabitants of Greece were the people called by the Grecks themselves the 
Pelasgians: He pointed out that so good an archaeologist 4s M. Salomon 
Reinach had become a convert to this doctrine. On the other hand, Prof, 
Perey Gardner, in his ‘Sculptured Monuments, published since the appear- 
ance of his (Prof, Ridgeway’s) paper, still adhered to: the old Achaean 
theory, though ' with trepidation,’ giving as his chief reason that he followed 
‘the sober judgment’ of M. Perrot. Prof. Ridgeway then examined the 
arguments giyen. by M, Perrot, on which, of course, Prof. Gardner's belief 
was based. He first pointed out that it was unfair to M. Perrot, who. had 
written in 1894, before the new doctrine had appeared, to pin him to the 
views which he then held. M. Perrot, desiring to get evidence that the 
Achaeans had been settled in the Mediterranean from a remote epoch, 
gives as his proofs of this (1) that the Eteocretes were Achacans, though it 
happens that in Homer, Od, xix. 177 segg, these peoples are explicitly 
distinguished ; (2) that the people called Aquaiousha in an inscription of 
the fifth year of Merenptah |. are the Achacans. Prof. Ridgeway pointed 
out that by the earliest reckoning (Flinders Petrie) this would be about 
i200 B.c, and by the latest possible (Torr) about 102 BC Now, as by 
the traditional Greek chronology the Achaeans had entered Greece about 
1250 B.C, there was not the slightest ground for believing that they were 
in Greece before that time. Finally, he asked if the identity of Achaioi 
and the Aquaiousha was a bit more certain than that between Ucalegon 
(proxtmus ard!) and Judy O'Callaghan in the Irish epic Known @s 
‘Lanigan’s Ball’ He then pointed out that M. Perrot, Prof. P. Gardner, 
and Dr. Leaf were all believers in the truth of the Greek tradition that the 
Pelasgians were the older inhabitants of Greece, and then referred to the 
great discrepancy between the Mycenaean culture, which was that of the 
Bronze Age; and that of the Homeric poems, which showed that of the lron 
Age; and closely resembled that of the Hallstatt period of Central 
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Europe We pointed out that in both ancient and modern times the mass 
of the population of Greece and the Mediterranean sea-board was dark- 
hatred, whilst the Achaeans of Homer are described as‘ fair-haired,’ He 
then stated his thesis that in the fair-haired Achaeans of Homer we have 
the earliest of those waves of fair-haired warriors from Upper Europe who 
swept down and conquered the black-haired indigenous population of the 
southem peninsulas, but in a few generations became enervated in the 
South and were absorbed in the conquered aborigines—such had been the 
fate of the Normans, Vandals, Visigoths, Gauls, etc, He then proposed (4 
show that the social system, law of inheritance, and religion of the Homeric 
poems (as well asthe armour, ete.) differed materially from those known in 
classical times in districts which the consensus of history declared to have 
been always occupied by a Pelasgian population, such as Arcadia, Attica, 
Crete, and the other islands, whilst, on the other hand, it corresponded to 
those of the fair-haired peoples ob Central Europe. Thus in Homer we 
have strict monandry and deséent through males; as among Teutonic 
peoples; but in the Pelasgic parts of Greece we have descent through 
women in ancient Athens, while among the Pelasgians:‘of Thessaly it goes 
side by side with polyandry. -Again, there is no trace of fetish in Homer, 
but the worship of fetish was notorious in Arcadia, Attica, etc. Totemism 
was also unknown to Homer; but in Attica and Arcadia, Cyprus and 
Seriphus, all Pelaspic, Mr. Lang, Mr. Frazer, and Prof, Robertson Smith 
had found many phenomena resembling those known among totemistic 
tribes at the present day. He thought that some things in Greece had 
been called totems which did not stand critical test, bur there were several 
instances which seemed to defy explanation on atiy other principle On 
the other hand, there was to trace of fetish or totem in the Teutonic 
peoples; hence the Achacans resembled these peoples in social and religious 
system, Hehad only time to touch upon one or two gods. He showed 
that Poseidon was the god of the older population of Greece, having been 
driven gradually by Zeus and Apollo from Thessaly, Delphi, Attica, 
Argolis, and Delos, and that he is represented with dark hair, like the 
peopic who worshipped him, whilst Apollo, the new-comer from the land 
of the Hyperboreans, the way to which lay by the sources of the Danube, 
was golden-Kaired. like the fair-haired Achaeans, who, the speaker 
contended, had come from that region —Prof, Jebb thanked: the speaker in 
the name of the Society for his brilliant and suggestive address.—In the 
discussion which followed Prof, W, C, F. Anderson expressed doubt as to 
the use of arguments based upon pottery and armour in determining 
ethnical affinities, and questioned also whether those derived from matri- 
urchal or patriarchal systems might not be pushed too far. It was hard to 
believe that.a race so evidently important in early times as the Pelasgians 
could have entirely disappeared. Complicated systems of clans, etc., 
always connoted primitive conditions, not high civilization. Simplicity of 
system came with time—Prof Percy Gardner, while not prepared to oa 
off-hand with all the points raised, thought some of the views expressed 
a 
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quite reasonable, though there were othars which he could not accept: On 
the Mycenaean question he had not finally committed himself, but he was 
prepared to accept new light from whatever quarter it came. Heecould not. 
accept the broad distinction drawn between Homer and the later poets, and 
hesitated to believe that the brilliance of Attic intellect was duc to an 
inferior rice. “These questions of race ancl religion seem cd abmost bottom- 
less, and «ven appeals to archaeology might mislead. The description of 
Homer and Zeus as Achaean, the Altic pocts and Poseidon as Pelasgic, 
was open to grave doubt—Mr. Arthur Evans thought that the necessity of 
compression made Prof. Ridgeway’s views rather difficult to follow. ‘On 
the archaeological question, though most people would agree that the 
Mycenaean was a development of an earlier civilization, the evidence of its 
‘continuity was hardly yet as well established on the mainland of Greece as 
in the islands. The presumption, therefore, was in favour of its centre of - 
gravity being the Acgean rather than Geeece proper. As to the supposed 
Jescent of the Achacans from the Danubian regions into Greece, he wes 
inclined to believe that the flow had been in the opposite direction. If 
these fair-haired people were non-Aryan and barbaric, why did they speak 
only Greek, and diffuse that dialect from the Peloponnese to Cyprus 4 
More precise information was still needed about the Achaeans, thourh they 
clearly represented the dominant element in Greece. Again, it was diffreult 
to separate precisely the cults of Zeus and Poseidon, The latter hada 
close connexion with the Achaeans in their Italian colonies—Mr. Farnell 
spoke of the address as very suggestive, and expressed lis cordial agret- 
ment with Prof. Ridgeway's main position as to the light thrown by religion 
on ethnology, Clearly we had to reckon with the existence in Greece of a 
different and earlier race. If non-Aryan, as the speaker contended, the 
comparative rarity of totemism in Greece might be used a5 an argument 
for most writers on that subject agreed that it was not found as a rule 
among any Aryan peoples, and if so found, belonged to an earlier non- 
Aryan race. But this and similar arguments from the matriarchal system 
must be used with caution, Thus uncouth forms of martiage and religion 
occurred in Pelasgic Arcadia, and female worship was undoubtedly found 
among Aryans. As to Poseidon, Mr, Farnell was open to conviction, but 
he had himself argued that the worship of Poseidon in Attica was a late 
introduction, If the lonians were Pelasgians, then the Pelasgians must 
themselves have been a Greek stock.—Prof. Ridgeway expressed hlinself 
much gratified by the discussion, and said that the objections raised to his 
theory would for the most part be met in his forthcoming book, where the 
points ethnological, archacological, and linguistic were all claborately 
discussed. 


The Third General Meeting was held on April 28th, 1298, Mr. Talfourd 
Ely in the chair, 

Prof. W. C. F. Anderson. read a paper “On the March of Merxes, 
dealing with the country between the Hebrus and Mount Athos. His 
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account was based ona journey taken in the autumn of 1896 in company 
with Mr, J. A. R. Munro. It was illustrated with a number of lantern 
slides from negatives taken on the spot The site of Doriscus lies some- 
where near the modern town of Dede Agatch, but hae not yet been found. 
The only ruins known in the district are those of Trajanopolis. The 
importance of the place as a base of supplies is still evident, for the com of 
the fertile Hebrus valley and of Eastern Roumelia is shipped there in large 
quantities: The route of Xerxes from Doriseus is not easy to ascertain. 
The coast road through Maronia is ditheult, and at the present time 
impassable The Via Egnatia and the Turkish post road ran north of 
Mount [smarus, and this may be taken as the natural main’ route: 
Herodotus speaks of Xerxes having adopted a triple line of advance, and 
if this is accepted his right wing must have marched up the Hebrus valley: 
the centre following the line of the Via Eenatia, and the left-wing going by 
‘the coast. Even a twofold divisien cannot have been long maintained, for 
unless the mouth of the Buru Ghyul (Lake Bistonis) was bridged, both the 
centre and left wing must haye passed along its northern shore, as the old 
roads and the new failivay road between Gumuldjina and Xanthi da. In 
this case Abdera lice south of the main route, but not more than a day's 
journey from it, Iurther west, after the croszing of the Nestns, there js 
only one road between the mountains and the sca, the narrow ledge, or 
cormiche, which jeada to Cavalla (Neapolis). From Cavalla. the famous 
‘Symbolon Pass is the only way to the fertile plain of Philippi. Two roads 
lead from the plain of Philippi to the Strymon : the old Turkish post road, 
which passes Pravi and runs down the narrow Pierian yallcy, and the Via 
Eegnatia, down the valley of the Anghista. According to Herodotus, 
Xerxes marched down the Pierian valley, but it is impossible to suppose 
that, with his large army, he can have neglected the easier marching route. 
Mining holes, scoria, and a prehistoric tower are still to be seen in the 
Pierian valley, near Mousthenia, which may be the site of Phagres mentioned 
by Herodotus, The mouth of the Strymon, with its. lagoons, has no ver 
ancient rains to show, though the deserted storehouses at Tchai-aghazi 
prove that it was an important grain-distributing centre until the present 
century. lt isthe next natural base of supplies west of Doriscus, and as 
such was selected by Xerxes. From the mouth of the Strymon to the pass 
of Anion the road mms along the shore-at the foot of the Bisaltic mountains, 
no alternative route to Chaicidice being possible. Tt is, however, difficult to 
determine how. Xerxes marched thence to Athos. The direct road south 
crosses the difficult range of Mount Stravenico, It is a mountain track, 
so little used that it cannot be found without a guide, and 40 steep that it 
can only be followed on foot, The natural route is. south-west inland to 
Tarigova and thence to Poligyro; but as the site of Stagirus is still un- 
discovered, it Is impossible to say if this is the route Herodotus refers to, 
Brasidas advanced by the inland route when marching on Amphipoils. 
The site of Acanthus is marked by the old town walls, built of huge, well- 
cut blocks, which are plainty visible in the citadel rock and at many places 


throughout the modern town af Hierisso. The canal is only a little over 
two hours distant, but owing to the suspicion of the military commander at 
Hicerisso, the visit paid was-short. ‘The line of the canal is best seen from 
the hill on the south side of the isthmus, where a small stream has kept it 
(rom being as completely silted up as ilies on the nérth side It enters the 
sea on the couth between two hills through what seems to be an artificial 
cutting, Near these hills are some blocks of a cyclopean wall, which, 
however, the monks are using asa quarry for building a monastery farm, 
These blocks perhaps orark the site of Sane, 


‘The Annual Mecting was helil on June 30, 1898, Prof, Jebb, President, 
in the chair. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Moanin) ean the following Report 
om behalf of the Council. 


The. progress of the Society during the session just ended has been 
quite satisfactory. Two numbers of the Journal have been: published as 
usual, and the meetings have been well attended and have led in most 
cases to good debates. This was notably so with Professor Ridgewnys 
address on the origin of the Achaeans on February 24th. At the following 
meeting on April 23th the magic lantert) was introduced for the first 
time, and proved an attractive accompaniment of Professor W, C. FP, 
Anderson's account of a journey along the route followed by the army 
of Xerxes, | 

The index to Volumes IX.—XVI. of the fowrmal of Hellente Studies 
and to the Supplementary Papers, promised in last year's Report, is now 
nearly ready for isstie 

in the course of the year it was found necessary to make some change 
in the editorial management of the Journal. Dr. Walter Leaf, who has: 
for some-years past becn'an active member of the Editorial Committee, 
desired to be relieved of his office owing to the pressure of other work, and 
Mr. Arthur Smith also, upon whom has fallen for many years the chief 
burden of preparing the illustrations, which form such an important feature 
in the Journil, ititimated that he could no longer devote the time necessary 
tothe work, The Council were fortunate enough to Induce Mr. F. G., 
Kenyon to take Dr, Leaf's place on the Editorial Board, while Mr. G. F, 
Hill, of the Coins Department in the British Museum, consented, in con- 
sideration of a small honorarium, to take over the heaviest part of the 
editorial work, including the management of the illustrations, Mr. Arthur 
omith kindly agreed to remain on the Committee for another year to 
assist the new Editors with his advice,.so as to secure a continuity of 
administration, #\sa return for his great services both as an Editor of the 
Journal and as Hon, Librarian the Council elected Mr, Smith an Honorary 
Life Member of the Society, and the same distinction was conferred, 
Aonoris causa, upon Dr, Walter Leaf and Professor Perey Gardner, whose 
Jabours on behalf of the Journal have been so devoted and so invaluable. 
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The Council feel sure that this recognition of services ungridgingly 
rendered to the Society will meet with the hearty approval of all its 
Members. 

The development of the Library during the past year has been par- 
ticularly satisfactory, and it is believed that, owing to recent accessions, 
it now holds in its own ciass the first place among libraries from which 
books can be freely borrowed. A complete list of accessions was printed 
as usual in the last volume of the Journal, but it:may be well to mention 
here the most important items. 

In November last the Trustees of the British Museum’ presented about 
fifty volumes of their publications, including the Catalogues of Greek 
‘Coins, the Description of the Ancient Marbles, Facsimiles of Greek 
Papyri, &c, The Society has also acquired by purchase or exchange the 
following among other important works: Mr. J) G, Frazer's translation 
with commentary of Pausanias; the Wier Vorlegebhitter, 1889-91 | 
Omont’s Athines an avie Siéele; Jannaris's Historical Greek Grammar, 
and the two volumes of the Dilettanti Society's Specimens of Antient 
Seulprtire, 

In April of the present year Miss Harrison generously piaced a 
selection of more than 200 volumes from her own library on deposit 
with the Society, These inélude the earlicr volumes of the .1nwafr, 
Bullettine, and Monnmenti Inediti of the German Archaeological Institute ; 
ales of -the St, Petershure Comper Aeadvs and of the Arotacalogische 
Zeitung, together with a large number of valuable monographs on 
yuses, &e. It is hoped that this collection will ultimately be incorporated 
with the Library of the Society, At present the books are citalogued 
in the general catalogue, but cannot be taken away from the Library, 

The mumbers of readers and borrowers of books show a steady 
increase, about [50 visits having been paid to the Library during: the 
Session, The lantern slides continue to be in request, and a new slide 
catalogue with considerable additions has been issued in the last number 
of the Journal. Thanks are due to Miss Harrison and t Mr. Barclay 
Squire for donations of slides, and to Messrs: Herbert Awdry and Flinders 
Petrie for permission to use special series of slices, 

The Council have now under consideration a systematic scheme for 
extending the collection both of photographs and of lantern ‘slides, and 
of making it more available. Further particulars will be announced tn 
die course, but in the meantime members who are prepared to contribute 
either photographs or lantern slides are invited to communicate with 
Mr. J. L. Myres (at Christ Charch; Oxford), who has the matter in 
hand. ) 

In the year now ended, the Council have piaced the finances of the 
Library.on a definite footing by assigning to the Library Committee: a 
sum of £75 for the expenses of the Library, apart from salaries and rent. 
IF it. is found that the arrangement can be contmued, the progress of 
the Library will be more uniform and steady than it has been in the past, 
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It will bea satisfaction to members to learn that the British School at 
Athens, under its new director. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, has. had another 
successful season, and in particular has pursued: with most encouraging 
results the important excavations in the island of Melos which were 
begun in 1806 under the direction of Mr, Cecil Smith. Some of the fruits 
of this excavation have already found their way into the Society's Journal 
and abundant material has accttmulated for further papers. Meanwhile 
some preliminary account: of this as of other work done by the School 
have appeared, or will shortly appear, in the School Annual. 

‘Beyond the annual grants to the School at Athens the Society has not 
during the past season beer called upon to ecortribute to work outside its 
awn borders, except for a grant of €25 made to Mr. W, BR. Paton for 
purposes af ¢xploration in Asia “ai The Society, however, suocess~ 
fally Sabra the Foreign Office ip order to secure for two of its 

ibers, Air, J. G, C.. Anderson and | Mx j. W. Crowfoot, fiaxcilities for 
travel in Asia Minor, The thanks of the Society art due to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs for the readiness with which he listened to the 
appeal for his good offices in this matter. 

The Treasurer's Accounts show the financial position of the Society 
to be satisfactory. Ordinary receipts during the year were £789 against 
£3816 during the financial year 1896-97, The receipts from Subscriptions, 
including arrears, amount to £626, against £636, and receipts from 
Libraries and for the purchase of back yolumes £114, against £126, The 
receipts for loan of Lantern Slides amount to £4 154, against £5, but 
other items of ordinary income show no change. 

The ondinary expenditure for the year amoiints to £823, against £616. 
Payments for Rent £80, Insurance £15, Salaries £50, att Stationery, &c. 
£45, ave- practically the same.as in the preceding year; the. cost of 
purchases for the Library shows #93 against £94, The cost of the 
Journal, Vol. XVUHL_, Parts 1and 2, has amounted tao 2520; agamst £346. 
The usual grant of #100-was made to the British Sehool at Athens, and 
£25 to Mr. W. KR. Paton as previously mentioned, The balance carried 
forward at the clos of the year under review amounted to £201, against 
£360-at the end of the previous financial pear; 

Since the ¢ntrance ce was imposed in. January, 18q4, about £120 have 
been received from this source, avery substantial addition to the Society's 
income, 

Thirty-one new members have been elected during the year, while 
thirty-cight have been lost by death or resignation,’ This shows a net 
decrease of 7, and brings the total number of members to 771, including 
27 bon. members, 

One new Library has joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amounts bo 134); or with the five Public Libraries to 30, 

The Council have recently added to the list of Honorary Members. 
Professor Conze, of Berlin, Professor Benndorl, of Vienna, and Monsieur 
Abbé Duchesne, the Director of the French Schoo) in Rome, 
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Among the members who have died in the course of the year special 
mention isdue to the Rev, William Wayte, who had for many years been 
an-active member of Council, and had alse served the office of Hon. 
Librarian, 

The Council can only in conclusion congratulate members upon the 
contimted prosperity of the Society, while reminding them once more of 
the importance of bringing in.fresh recruits, not-only to make up for. the 
inevitable losses by death of resignation, but if possible steadily to increase 
the: number of members, and so also the power of the Society to carry out 
efiiciently the objects for which it was founded. This reminder is the 
more necessary this year as there has actually been a slight falling off im 
the number of members: 


The adoption of the Report was moved by Sir John Evats, seconded 
by the Rev. B, Jackson, atid cartica unanimously. 

The former President and Viee-Presidents were re-elected, Mr. Arthur. 
Evans being added to the latter Mr. G. I Marindin, Prof, A. B, Cock, 
and Mr. R, Carr Rosanquet were elected to vacancies on the Gouncil. 

M. Salomon Reiviach communicated a new theory concerning the date, 
denomination, and restoration of the Melian Aphrodite, A document 
published in 1892 proved that the famous statue was discovered together 
with a dedicatoty inscription bearing the name of Theodoridas, san of 
Daistrates. The same Theodoridas appeared to have dedicated the colossal 
statue of Poseidon discovered in Melos in) 1877, and oow in Athens. 
Epigraphical evidence showed that Theodoridas lived about 770 B.C - BM. 
Reinach also-argued from a passage In Mhijochoros (300 8.C.), who mentions 
two colossal statues of Poseidon ‘and Amphitrite in the island of Tenna 
His ‘conclusions were as follows:—{t) The so-called Melian Ajihrodite was 
an Amphitrite (2) The-stutus now in the Louvre was conyiled with the 
Poseidon now at Athens in a sanctuary erected by Theodoridas about 
370 fe. (3) The Aplirodite must be restored after the model of the 
Poseidon, with a sceptre or trident in the left hand raised, and grasping at 
the falling drapery with her right hand. (4) The hand holding an apple 
iti the Louvre, and. the inscription bearing the name ef Agesandros, now 
lost, have nothing to do with the statue, in spite of Dr, Furtwingler's con- 
tention ta the contrary, (5) The Amphitrite and Poseidan—works of the 
same atelier; but probably not of the same chisel—both belonged to the 
Attic School immediately following the epoch of Phidias. On the invitation 
of the President, who thanked M. Retnach for his eloquent and persuasive 
adress, the speaker promised to write a paper on the subject for the 
Journal of Hefiente Sinalies. Mr, Penrose pave some account of a recent 
visit to Athens. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH OF 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY, 


SESSION 1397-8. 


O® Saturday, February toth, 1898, 2 meeting was held at-Dr. Verrall’s 
house. 

Two papers were communicated: to ‘tie Society—one by Dr. Verrall 
entitled ‘Herodotus on the Measurement of the Pyramids ' (since printed 
im the Classical Review, xii. 195 ff.), the other by Mr, A. B. Cook ‘On some 
archaeological points in..Aeschylus's Ewmensaes, Among the passages 
discussed In the latter were the following. {1) Aesch. Aa. 166-172. 
Here the Chorus of Furics angered against Apollo\who has taken their 
victim under his protection exclaim: "Yonder is earth's centre-stone with 
the grim pollution of blood upon it. Seer as thou art, thou hast defiled 
thine inmost shrine with a stain upon its hearth, sped by thyself and 
summoned by none other; for, sinning against the law of gods, thou givest 
honour to men and=hast destroyed the ancient favs.’ We expect ‘the 
ancient fares, not *the ancient Fates’ (wahaeyercig Moipas),— thou givest 
honour to Orestes and takest it fron us the Furies.’ Either then we. must 
explain why Aeschylus when he meant Furies said Fates, or we mmuist 
shaw that-a reference to the Fates is not inappropriate. Those who regard 
Moipas as a substitution for Epwt¢ can appeal to several passages in which 
the Furies are closely associated with the Fates: eg. PV. 515 f where 
the question ‘Who then guides the helm of Necessity?" is: met by the 
answer Moipai rpipopdot prdpordg t° Epindes, Indecd Rapp in Roscher 
Lex 1. 1.1327 £ collects a good deal of evidence to prove that the Furies 
dispensed good and evil te men: ''tis their allotted task,’ says Aeschylus 
in Aww. 930, ‘to order all ‘mortal matters.’ ‘Nevertheless the passages 
adduced do not warrant the assertion that Moipas could be used as an 
alternative name for 'Epais, The Furies, it is true, ave called Kijpes 
‘Epietes in Sept, 1655; but the Kijpes there mentioned are not necessarily, 
not even probably, to be identified with the Moipai. Morcover, in the 
Sum, Aeschylus is at paina more than once to distinguish between the 
Furies and the Fates; in o61 the Furies address the Fates as their ‘sisters’ 
(BaTpoxaceyenras), and in 724 a similar discrimination is implied. Can we 
then show that an allusion to the Fates-as distinct from the Furies is not 
out of place? Several editors hoid that the phrase 'thow hast destroyed the 
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ancient Fates’ meats ‘thou hast ¢re now allowed the Fates to be rubbed 
by the rescue of Alcestis from death,’ and they point out that this exploit is 
alluded to later on in the play (723 f .). But would Aeschylus have left us 
to puzzle over the conundrum for more than soo linés without hinting at 
the answer? Now it will be noticed that the whole passage abounds with 
topopraphical allusions to the temple at Delphi: the omphalos, the sacred 
egria mentioned also by Mlutarch and Vausanias, the puyos or 'adytum, 
all show that the Tfuries’ argument is— You, Apollo, by befriending o 
murdercr are bringing defilement upon your own house and its contents,’ 
May we vot then believe that, when Aeschylus speaks of ‘the ancient 
Fates* in such a content, he means fle statues of the Fates which stood in 
the cella of the temple at Deiphi? Paus, x, 24,4 says There stand, moreover, 
statues (aydApata) of two Fates, and in place of the third Zeus Moiragetes 
and Apollo Moiragetes are at their side! Why ‘Aco Fates, not three? 
Weizsacker (Rosch, fer, 11. ii 3091) sigpeste that the one presided over 
Birth, the other over Death: or possibly the one dispensed good fuck, the 
other bad. At any rate Plutarch de ef Delphico 2 quotes the number as & 
theological dropia, and from the absence of ancient tradition we may 
pethaps infer that the “statucs belonged to the remote and half-forgotten 
past: they were what Aeschylus calls them, wadavyereig Moipai. (2) 
Aesch, £wey 096 f! The Chorus, now appeased, bid farewell to the 
Athenians and the Athenian gods. Their final benediction is a double one, 
pronounced Rrst-upon the aorisdp Aewe (997) and then upon owerres of wara 
wrokm, Satpovés ve xal Sporal; | (addades wodw véporres (1015 ff), so that 
a contrast between dery and wikic is possibly intended. However that 
may be, the description of the Athenian people given in the first bene- 
diction runs: ‘All hail, ye townsfolk, seated near to Zeus, loved by the 
Parthenos ye love; for the lesson of wisdom ye have learnt at last. Yea, 
‘neath the covert of Pallas’ wings ye win the reverence of the Father 
pal A recent cdition of the piay comments: *" Seated near to 
; fine-and simple metaphor for the righteous people specially under 
ins ‘protection? This interpretation, though sanctioned by Hermann, 
hardiy-commends itself. When Aeschylus described his andierice as Ierap 
ipevot Adie, would they not first think of the Acropolis just behind them 
where Zews Polious had liis statue, his altar, and his peculiar cult? 
Again, Nup@evav piiag dika, Athena was worshipped on the Acropolis 
as Parthenos long befure Pheidias’ mazter-piece was erected. A marble 
‘basis found there, recording a dedication Tapergs., 'AOnvaly, bears the 
signature af Kritios and Nesiotes (C/A. i. 374 = Roberts i.g1 no, 67) 
and allows us to suppose that as early as 460 BaD or earlier (cp. 
Hom. Arma; xxviii, 1-3) this tith was established. The Fam, was 
produced jn 4§3 Ke, so- that, if we find in the word Tlap@dvov a 
reference to the Incal cult, we are not guilty of anachronism, ‘Lastly, 
TahAdéoe-6 tro-wrrepoie. Is. this a mere metaphor, or was there at the 
time a winged Pallas on the Akropolis? The-type is rare, but not 
altogether unknown, Farnell, Coit of the Gr. States, i, 541 {. cites the 
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available evidence, and from the occurrence of a winged Athena on the 
Cnidian Treasury at Delphi (Auéi. de corr, fell xviii, 190) infers that it was 
already known in the archaic period.. Aristoph, tv. 574—fat Paley— 
throws no light on the subject, the reference there (as in CG, t 150, 25, 
Schal, Dem. Timocr. 121) being to the golden Nike on the hand of Pheidias’s 
Athena in the Hecatompetion, a statue constructed mm 447-439 B.c., more 
than fen years alter the appearance of the Humenides, A_similar-slip is 
made by Mr, A. Sidgwick who understands Spéray | roowev in Bum. 1024 fi 
of the chryselephantine Parthenos, (3) Aesch. Aum. to2z8. The ‘cloaks. of 
crimson dye, worn during the solemn procession which was to escort the: 
Furies, are to be explained by the prophylactic significance of the colour 
red, Among the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, who commotily wear white 
garments, red is reserved for mourning purposes (Ellis, The Tyhi-speating 
Peoples, 88, 89, 93, 156). In modern Gepmany the new-born infant has a 
band of red stuff attached to his arm to preserve. him from. witchcraft, and: 
the cart-horse is protected against the evil eye by scraps of red material 
(Fritzsche on Theocr. iia)... Neapolitan charms are stil! made of red coral 
‘for luck’ Analogous customs prevailed on classical soil in ancient days, 
Verg. lem, iii. 405 M™. suggests a prophylactic virtue in the colour; ‘purparco 
velare cormas adopertus amictu, | ne qua inter sanctos ignis in honore 
deorum | hostilis facies occurrat of ominaturbet.' In the Geopenrer, xv.3, it 
is stated that bees, fields, Hotises, ote can be secured against witchcraft by 
burying under the threshold! yarious articles, including salt, cummin, squills, 
oTézpa epov Aavxod ) hourwov, agnus castus, sacred herbs, brimstone, ete, 
Funeral efeat on Attic “éwthur are often decorated with red fillets, perhaps 
for the same reason, Pollux, iv. 119 f.says that on the comic stage the 
conventional garb for the young was dotmiels pedapropdupor faction, 
while certain classes of society wore ‘a band of purple’ (racefésdn 71 sropifu- 
poi) round the head. He telle us, é. 116, that warriors or hunters on the 
stage wore round their hands a knot or coil of the same colour (everpep- 
périow re wroppupoby 4 dowimxotr) In Theoer, ti, 2, Simaitha, preparing her 
mawie rites, bids Thestylis wreathe the jar with scarlet wool. The Palatine 
Anthology (v. 204) describes an [vy—- similarly bound moppupeng dpion 
pokanh rpext Clement of Alexandria (strom. vil. 4, t. 343, Pott.) mentions 
among objects of superstitious veneration Epa vppd in company with such 
prophylactics as salt, aquills, brimstone and the Wke. The Greek mayical 
papyti lay the same stress on the colour red. In pap, Parisinus, 2762 ff a 
charm written on-silver leaf is to be worn round the neck by meéans of 
doweaivp Sépuart. In-pap. P. 69 ff a wreath isto be entwined with a fillet 
of white wool é« Biaotnpdtwe debeplvor Gowiae epi, In pap, A. goo fa 
charm is to be fastened dapat: Gowidnm The red cloaks of Homeric 
heroes (Ji, x: 134, Od. xiv. §00) and: Spartan hoplites, the mdidle-cord of the 
Athenian assembly, the ' toga practexta ’ of the Romans and’ their foperial 
purple, are all susceptible of the same explanation. Red or purple is in 
every case a prophylactic colour. Indeed it is possible that the reason In 
the background of all these customs is that red, being the colour of blood, 
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was accepted as a conventional substitute for blood and’ was therefore 
taboo: see F. BH. Jevons, fntrea. Hist. Rel, pp..67, 138, 140, 349. 

On Wednesday, March oth, (898, the Antiquarian, Hellenic, and 
Mhildlogieal Societiea held a joint meeting, at which Monsicur P. F. 
Perdrizel delivered a lecture in French on the excavations at Deiphi. The 
lecture was illustrated by a series of photographic slides; and many tinor 
points, stich as Monsieur Perdrizet's identification of Dionysus Bassareus: 
on the Cnidian frieze, were followed with Interest and appreciation. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
is furnished by the following tables -— 
ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING -— 
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DEATH AND THE HORSE. 


(ekvrowmAog, wkvrdg, ZUE etc.) 


Dip the Greeks, and in particular did the Homeric poets, associate Death 
with the Horse? The gréat impertance, in the archaeology of art and 
religion, of all associations connected with the grave, will perhape give interest 
to @ somewhat full discussion of thie question, or rather of the single pieca of 
evidence, upon which, so far'ns concerns Homer, the question seems to turn, 
Did the poets describe Hades, lord of Death, as ‘lord of the goodly steeds “T 
Is this what they meant by «Avrdra@do¢? Tt is the purpose of this paper te 
show tliat they did not, that this interpretation is involved in difficulties 
am! impossibilittes three-fold and four-fold, has for it neither reason nor 
authority, and must, with all that depends upon it, be given up. 

The first onl perhaps sufficient objection ia this, Before the epithet 
xAutorwAos could be referred to the horse, wéAos, it is plain, must have 
signified @ forse. Now it is quite certain, though apparently not 
recognized, that to the composers of the Jim! and Odyssey no such word as 
wako¢g kore was known. They used, it is true, the word to which, by a 
stretch of meaning and for convenience, that sense was given by thelr 
imitatore and snecessors; but they knew it only and strictly in what seams to 
have been ite primitive and etymological sense, « foal, a young horse wader the 
mother. ‘ Chestwat horses (f9rrove) hundred and fifty, all mares and many with 
their foals (aoc) at their feet* says Nestor in A 661: and see also T 222, 
225. Against rao: forse the evidence is overwhelming. If these poets had 
known at alla word so irresiatibly convenient as ® synonym for iewoe begining 
with a consonant, they must have used it, in the extant poems, not once but 
scores of times. "This estimate is no mere conjecture; it is proved by experiment. 
The composers of the Hymns, imitators of *Homer’, but differing much in 
language ani feeling, did, like the Attic poots, know séiAce (young horse) In a 
fonts nearly equivilent to frre;, and accordingly with them horses are wwe 
twies, (those of Ares in 8, 7, and thoap of Selend in 30, 0), that 12 to say about 
once for ten times that the enimal is mentioned. Now at this mte the Jiiad 
alone should have given us qoAoy Aare about forty times or more;! yet if 
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does not once. Nor docs the (htyssoy. We read, it ig true, in Y 246 how 
Athena ‘detained at Oceanus the golden-throned Morn,.and would not let her 
yoke the awift-foot steeds that bring light to men, Lampos and Phaethon, the 
woo that draw Morn.’ 
‘His & abre 

pucar dr” ‘Owedvp xpueotipovor, ous éa forrove 

febyruc!’ Seiwotas, dios dvOparrous diporras, 

[Atiworoy eal DadPovd!’, off Wo 3 whe a@yours|, 


If we suppose this last verse to be of the-true ‘Homeric’ age, we must 
translate it according to the use of that age, and must take the poet to moan, 
what is perhaps not meonceivable or unnatural, that the car of the young 
Morning is drawn by a team of foals, But it is an obvious and more probable 
supposition, tliat the verse is a mere note, satisfying that passion for names, 
to which poct-scholars were liable but hecds were not, and that the author of 
the verse, usiiig waAo: a8 synonymous With isos, simply betrays thereby his 
later date, To invent for this single passage a sense of wade, which Iliad 
and Odyssey combine to reject and disprove, is not permissible: and it remains 
therefore true that by the composers of these poem» m@Aos forse was not 
used, which in the circumstances is equivalent to * not known". 

[f therefore in <AvrowmAos, as used in the Iliad, waxes meant hors, it is 
a case of survival, We should have to assume that wads had once borne 
thie meaning, as it did again in later poetry, and that in the compound, as i 
traditional epithet, this sense held ita ground, although the corresponding 
sense of the simple had suffered in the age of ‘Homer’ an odd eclipsa. 
Let. uz see whether the application of the compound admits this 
suppesition, 

That application is extremely peculiar, It ia restricted not merely to 
Hades, but to Hades in one aingle phase ani] function, 23 receiver of the 
wartior's parting aul — | 

‘And for thee I say that slaughter und black Death shall come about 


here at-my hands; vanquished by my spear thow shalt yield to ne my glory 
and thy life to Hades kiyteopolos * 


ebyos dhol doce, yvynv 0 "Aik wkuTor@lg. 


Now when the poote so use #wrorw A085, surviving, ev hypothes, from a 
time when it meant af the goodly steels, of what sense in it, if any, were they con- 
scious? Or could they wee it traditionally, without any quéstion of the sense? 
Surely nol. They may have so used, and probably did, &ideropos dpyeuborrys, 
asa description of Hermes. But then these words, or rather names, wore free, 
for them, from any connexion of etymology, ‘They do not, on the face of them, 
signify anything in the Greek of Homer; they are not i appearance formed 
from any elements to which separately Homer gives » sense, But «Avrora os 
i. Of one meaning in Homeric language it was manifestly capable; it could 
mean ‘of the famons ort » How then, unless the cloments of the wondl were 
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capable of some other moaning, should this meaning be ignored; or how 
could the compound continue to be wed in a connexion where, in its 
natuml meaning, it was plainly absurd! ‘Tho epithet yeueraxaros, ‘ of the 
golden arrow’, was retamed, in its traditional connexion with Artemis, by the 
Homeric poeta, although to them, by a restriction im the sense of WAaxdry, it had 
come to signify ‘of the golden distait” (§ 122, 131); because the new. sense 
was in this connexion, though less appropriate, at least not impossible, 
similar was the history of Zeb; repwieépavwos, transformed fram the Aurler of the 
thunder into the delighter init, But when aos hors lad ‘ come to mean | 
foul, and you! only, then "Aséng «hurommAes, a4 An exprestion sipmificant but 
How absurd, would naturally die. That it did not die is grime facie proof 
that it was not connected, and was not supposed to be, with the wae; which 
for Homer meant foal; and that in attributing to this was, by pure liypothesis, 
f nae earlier than Homer, but oe Homer extinct, in the sense of Acres, we 
are oD @ wrong track, 

“Now in these circumstances it is instructive, um) it shoold not Bur 
prising, to find that, although to the Greeks of the classic and later aes ney 
other word wa@Ae¢ was known, as a term im nse, except that which primarily 
meant fowl and subsequently also forse, nevertheless among students of 
Homer the best tradition affirmed that the termination of wxAvrormAeer 
(AiSqys) had an origin and meaning totally different. Aristarchus, according 
to several witnesses,’ connected it with rwXeiofas, to range, haunt, visit. The 
explanationa of the epithet, which the witnesses deduce from this etymology, 
ate certainly incredible, indeed preposterous But this only goes to prove 

that the etymology iteell, which they could not wee, was not invented by 
them (nor by Aristarchus, if lie is responsible for thy explanations), but was o 
genuine inheritance from times when the language of the rhapeodists waa not 
yet dead. And whether this was so or not, the etymology, ns an etymology, 
i8 possible, correct, and Homeric. The verb medéouas is Homeric, and: to 
ewwréopas the ndjectival termination -rwAoy stands in the same relation as 
-wokos (in didwokos, Tplrokos, Sixdomvhos. dphirohos) to the parallel, 
cognate, and synonymous woAdopas, Before thorefore, in order to interpret 
eAvTomMAo¢, We nasume a sense of -rwkes which Homer does not warrant, 
we are bound to try whether, with or without tlie assistance of Aristarchus, 
we can interpret it by the sense which he does, 

The truth appears to be, that the little group of Homeric adjectives in 
-wokog (for churdémaakog id not wnique) are all connected not with sraido¢ 
joal, and certainly not with raiAag Aerse, to Homer a vox wiheli, but with the 
root ww- rang’, which appears in waAgowar, The position in Homer of the 
numinal ster from this root, qmAe-, is exactly parallel to that of srode-; that 
is to say, either appears in Homer aa an independent substantive, though 
wihos had elsewhore i in Greek a long and illustrious descent; and both appear 
ity Homer as terminations in» group of compound ndjontives The particular 
se of wwAéoyas, from which the most familiar of these adjectives originally 
carne, in that which, as was indicated eens to the witnesses) by 
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Aristarchus', survives in the compound ¢rrre Zonas, when connected with 
nctivity on the battle-field — 

avrap 6 Tar ahkwy erewwdeiTo otlyay dvbpav ' then went he elsewhere 
ranging the warrior-tanks’ (A 265). It refers to that rapid and incessant 
motion from place to place, which, in the loose, desnitory, and undisciplined 
imethod of Homeric fighting, made so large a part of the hghiter’s power anil 
efficiency. When all depended, as it does in Homer, on catching your man 
in the instant of isolation or exposure, to be guick of movement, wimnble im 
range was among the first of warlike qualities; and thisis the quality which is 
Jaime for the Phryginus (in general), when they are called aid\orw)o 
(7" 185, ete.), and for the Danaoi (im genera]), and the Myrmidons (in general), 
when they are called rwxdewXor. Even if it were legitimate ani Homeric 
(which, let ua repeat once more, it is not), to assume for these adjectives the 
element wode¢ Aors, that assumption would still be excluded by the use of 
them. The men of Agamemnon awl Achilles, os « class or people, could not 
possibly be known or noted for their s(t hermes; for with fow exceptions 
they hod no horses at all, But as fighters they are nobed for their quick 
range, their nimble movements in the field. 

From the ame stem probably came efrm)o¢, the traditional epithet of 
Fives, though here a doubt arises, which for rayimreAo¢ and alohormAo¢ is not 
entertainable, [t ia possible to derive etwo\os from w@Aos foal, and to 
connect it with the famous legend of the ticelee foals, begotten by Boreas upon 
the mares of Enchthonios, aon of Dardanoa (T 220 foll.); and this we may 
even take to: be so far true, as that the epithet, so interpreted, gave o likely 
suggestion for the legend. But that the legend produced the epithet is not 
likely, fur then it would naturally have linked itself in poetic tradition with 
Dordania, which was the name of the place where the foals were. born, and 
not with Jliet, which (necording to the legend itself, T 216) did not then 
exist, but was built, according to the prevalent aceount, long after, for 
Laomedon son of Tloa, As a fact the city, which is eeraiAos, is acarcely ever 
Dardania, and regularly Jes; nor is the legend required to account for the 
phrnse “IAcos e0rrwAos, Which meant originally just ' Tins, the pleasant haunt", 
from sake-, waAdopar, aS oldtoXes yMpor ‘a solitary haunt’, and signified, 
like ed. vaiopevos etc, that the place was ‘good to wisit’ and ‘good to 
frequent‘, in short, a country agreeable for human habitation. Aud indeed 
the tradition of ancient scholarship preserved an obscure memory of this, 
when edermho¢ (sec Ebeling, #0.) was translated, not incorrectly, by ei-yéme 
‘a pleasant land’, and the hke. 

Apart from proper names, such ns “EyéreAos, which may mean anything 
or nothing, these are, 1 think, all the words in -srekos, which Homer supplies, 
except <AvrémwAcg iteclf, This, if it was really known and used by the poct 
or poeta of the Jiical—we shall see presently the reason for the doubt—cannot 
he separated from alohdrados and taydmrados. Hades, a8 «Avromedoc, murat 
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he Death, the famous ranger (of the battle-field)*: and smec, m fact, it m 
always the son! of the warrior slain upon the fielil, which this Hades receives, 
the conception is one which we may well accept us, at any rate, o stage In 
the history of the phrase. Compared with the irrelevant and iim posaible 
horses, ib is no less superior on the poetic side than on the linguistic. But it 
seema that we ought to look yet further. 

For firstly, although from aio\dmw)os anil raydwrmAoy it in not hard se 
to interpret xAvrdqrmAos, it was not perhaps ejjually natural ant obvious 
upon these tines to invent it. Both atode~ and tayu- are terms of motion, 
like wwAo- itself. Not so «\vro-, and the coalition 1 thus lesa enty. Nor 
lave wa o perfectly satisfactory analogy in ciqwhos or ciotohos, which, 
strictly speaking, would justify only the rendering ‘Death, famous for his 
haunt’, famous, that is, for the place which he ranges or wis, an iden neither 
so clear aa might be wished, mor so much to the purpose. Secondly, how dows 
it come about, that this “famous, ringer’ of the field is mever so described 
when the breadth and rapidity of his range would be illustrated by the eirewm= 
stances, néver in scenes of wide, ewift massacre, such as are 80 often. presented, 
but only at the side of the single fallen man, over whom his enemy atands 
exultingt A ‘fixed epithet’ may be often misappliod, but it should scarcely 
be so always. These objections do nothing to help in the ' horses’, to whieh 
the second. applies even more strongly than to the ‘range’; indeed it is 
impossible, as 1 think, to explain why, if kkuriarodog had really referred to 
horses, it should never be linked by Homer to auy of the Tumerous personages 
who are with him ‘famous for horse’, and only to Hailes, who, s0 fur os 
uppenra, wat not But the objections justify » suspicion that we are not 
yet at tho bottom of the matter; and since the capacities of warto- seer to be 
exhausted, it remains to-see, whether anything more can be made of «yre-, 
eh examination which, as few Homeric words ore moré characteristic and 
important than «Av7d¢, will be interesting for its own sake. 

In general the Epic use of eAvrds is simple and well defined. 

(1) It is applied, according to the etymology, Wo persons, places, and the 
like, which mre properly and literally ‘heard of’, famous, renowned, So 
Agememnon, Argos, ete, ete. Even in this class however it appears, upon 
a more careful inspection, that some selective feeling, not apparent in the 
etymology, has affected the choice of objects. Not all renowned persons are 
in fact sAvrof, nor these chiefly, or indeed at all, who are most plainly 
renowned, females, for example, hantly ever, neither goddesses nor women, not 
Penelope, not Holen, though more ‘famous’, one would think, than all the 
male sex together; of the gods seme only, and those repeatolly, but chosen, 
if ‘famo‘ were the question, with simuge eaprice, 

(2) What the selective principle is, by what asseciation the word wns 
attracted and confined, appears plainly im the thinga, the objects nob capable 
of personification, to which it belongs Tt 1 said or implied in Lewta that 
churée renmoned is extended in Homer to the general sense of beaufcous or 
goodly ; but this statement is so inexact as to be practically false How ill 
such large and vague expressions correspond with Homeric feeling about the 
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word, might appear sufficiently from the fact that Hoter, using x\vro¢ 
incessantly, knows no such expression ns, for example, eAwros Tamres. Even 
the limitation thant ‘ Homer uses it especially of the works of human skill’ 
(Liddell & Scott), though mainly true, ia both too wide and too marrow, 
When the word dots not mean simply and literally renowned, it is. applied 
solely to works of art, or rather to works of craft, human. or divine, apd among 
works of craft almost exclusively to » small and peculiar class, Armé (and 
more rarely ofothes in general) are everywhere «Avra, «uta teltyea, evra 
cimara, howses are everywhere «Avra, «Avra Separa, and so ore, here and 
there rarely, one or two other things of the same kind, that is to say, products 
of ert which directly manifest the power, dignity, and stenrity af the person ty 
wiiom the craft is possessed or comoumnded, The feeling which, whether known 
to the poots by observation or divine by imagination, the wonl expresses. is 
the wimiration, respect, aml worship attaching, in the rudimentary stage of 
civilisitityy, to craft and its possesiors, t» the empire of the metals, and the 
powers which depend upon it, good amith-work, yood masonry, and good 
carpentry, That is why, with rare and lubious exceptions,! mafea only are 
wuarrol: why “Hdasrros (or 'Apduryeriers) und “Exvoolyasos (not Poacidom as 
anch), wha would be putrons, one of the smithy and the other, in his subterranean 
office; of the mine, are conspicuously «Awrod ; and lastly, why the instances af 
wAuTa Tetyea (elvara) aud «Avra éejuara are more numerous than all other 
iwra together, So also the objects, when specified, by which persons are 
entitled to the epithet, are almost always works of craft, aud apparently never 
products of nature: «Avroepyos, churoréyins, wAwrdérobas, vavelxAwrosg, boupi- 
«Awrog. It ts in later poetry, not in Homer, that we find auch expressions as 
Auraderdpoy. 

It ia worth while, eines this topiy lies deep in the sources of Homeric 
foeling, to dwell for & moment upon the signal illustration. of it offered by 
four pictures in the Odyssey, all intended to create wonder, and in a certain 
sense aimiration, the dwellings of Calypso, of Circe, of the Phavacians, and of 
the Laestrygons, If «\vrés, to Homeric eurs, had signified only that 
sentiment of vague and general admiration, which belongs to the terms 
which we have to put for it, to bewudemes, noble, goodly, glorions and the like, 
then, among these homes and their occupants, the epithet must belong plainly 
and conspicuously, though with some difference perhaps in the stiade of it, to 
Calypso and to Circo; it must apply also to the Phoeacians, less strongly 
perhaps but not much less; while to the Laestrygous it) must be altogether 
refused. The abode of Calypso is painted at the very ideal of natarul 
goodliness, that of Ciree as conaymmate in the luxuries of magic, Phaeacia ns 
exquisite in art; but the land of the Luestrygons, where was no tillage, “no 
sigua of the Inbour of men and oxen, only we saw the amoke curling upwards 


© Mven the very rare examples of a feminine  ‘Erroriyaos in the next lim) for bebe ‘Awourpire 
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from the land’, is.as dreary and repulsive as its people. But quite other, for 
Homer, are their claims to be wAvro/. That is a matter not of benuty, but of 
craft. Calypso is not «\vrds, nor her cave, trees, waters, nor any of the fair 
things-that belong to her. Neither (which might more surprise wa) 1s Oiree, 
no, nob though she has a house, a true palace (x 210 and passim), and that full of 
magnificent wondera, But this, if we have once felt the Homeric feeling 
about xkvros, 14 intelligible enough and quite nght. Mogic may be superior to 
‘oraft’, but it is not the came thing Houses of men, ani of gods too, when 
and because they are the works of omft,are «A\urd Sayara: but the chambers 
of a witch, who could create serying-maids out of the fountains and streams 
(« $50), need not be the product of craft at all; and accordingly the éouara 
Kipens, though mentioned repeatedly and adorned with various opithets 
(rervypeva, ahd, even iepd or mystic), receive not once the familiar and regular 
Homeric epithet «\erd ; nor does anything which the witch possesses, The 
Phacacians upor the same principle are of course «Avro/, and their works 
xhura, KAvrol, ayaxkvro:, and qepleAvros, themeelves, their dress, houses, 
sanctuaries, ete, ete,; not because they are * goodly’, but because they are in 
all things artists, and their dwelling-place fall of wonderful art, For the 
Laestrygons and thoir works, though assuredly not ‘goodly’, ‘ beantiful', or 
attractive i any way, are «Avrol and «Aura no less, and indeed in this 
quality have a marked pre-eminence, The whole account of them and their 
country fills but 50 verses, as the Odyseean voyagera scarcely enter it and 
barely escape, Yet the epithet oconrs three times (« 87 Mpéva xAvror, 112 
chura dayara, 114 wkerov ‘Apredaria), and is the first note, as it were, of 
Odysseus’ impressions. And the reason, upou Homeric principles, ts obvious. 
Tt ia the ‘artificial basin’, with ite plumb walls and projecting piers of 
wrought stone, which excites this awe in the behollera, and in Odysseus a 
anlutary fear. 4 is the ‘smooth road’ and the ‘high buildings” (103, 111), 
and the formidable weapons (121, 124), which show that Antiphates, king of 
the Lacetrygor, commands to » supreme degree the resources of raft, and 
therefore, though cannibal, is emphatically «Avros, Tndeed it seema more than 
probable that *Fargate of the Laéstrygona’ is, or originally was, & picture 
coloured, if not drawn, from the report of some terrified mariners, who, 
irading from lands of pasture and agriculture, exw for the first time some 
place, on the Fuxine, may.be, where metal-work was practised on a large seale ; 
a sort of black country, where ' the smoke went up from the land’, where the 
irolly;‘on. paths of incredible facility, rolled dowm from the hills the wood 
for the furnace (« 102), wliere shifts so extended the hours of labour that 
‘night and day near inet in one’! and whence the visitor, roughly handled by 
the hard workmen and appalled by the signa of their skill and power, fled 
away to report that their figures were gigantic, and that they lived, like the 
Martians of Mr, Wells’ romance, on the flesli of men, Such ab all events ia in 


ba 58 There is nothing Incomiatent with  nighte of the fap-north, It would be on. the 
thks ju the current daggertine, that the ‘meel- Enrine thai « Grevk would probobty firet hear a 
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sense of «Atos, grand yret, a word for us not really translatable, but 
approximating in effect to powerful or rather erqftfi, implying awe rather 
than mere admiration, and from all such terme ag bernterus or gomlly to Law 
sharply sundered: and distinguished, ‘The gracious life of Aeolus, amd tho 
hideous life of Antiphates, are passed alike in «\era bopara (« 60, 112), for 
this praise belongs to the ‘brazen bulwark’ and the ‘sheer stone’, though i 
does not belong to the fairy’s paradise nor to tho witeh’s bower. 7 

But against a general background of this shade, ascertained, as we must 
ramember, by scores and scores of examples, three examples stand ont in 
conspicuous disagreement, both with the general rule and with one wnother, 
Fach offends against Homeric weage. ond offends in a different way. They 
live long been observed for their peculiarity, and all receive special notice, 
for inatanee, froma Liddell aml Seott. , 

(1) Ones, and onee only, is broken the rule that watural things, products 
of nature, cannot be xavrad. The Aerds of the Oyclopa seem to be such 
(¢ 308): wai rove ariip dvéeaie wal Haewye evre pijda. 

(2) Once, and strangely, mankind as a whole seema to be a «hvror- 
When Sleep has done his errand for Hera, he departs ¢rl «hurd POX’ de- 
Pparor (E S61). | 

(3) Once, most strangely of all, (Ae deve, nniversally, seem. to be <awred or 
ekura, Odysseus, at the entrance of the lower world, must address ‘his 
prayors to cAvTa éGvea vexptw (« 526), | 

Now we have no right, until the severest scrutiny has shown that no 
other explanation is open, to assume, in the circumstances, that these three 
exceptions are genuine. The presumption against ig enormous, ‘Take 
the first. The epic poeta mention handreds and hundreds of times domestic 
animuils auch as Sée5, al-yes, Tarot, xdves, dies, uijia, alwdhia, etec., ete, and 
with many admiring epithets. The adjective «Avros, expressing as it does a 
peculiarly characteristic feeling, ia one of their favourite words: If auch 
pluses na xAvTol Béec, ehuTA pda, had really been possible to their ears, 
what likelihood is there that we should be left with one single example? 
Whiy should the flocks of the Cyclops be selected for this praise, ancl what 
does it mean? ‘To nll the notions normally suggested by «Awros, the life amd 
manners of the Cyclops, a ride, easeful, sluttish simplicity without cultare of 
aiiy kind, present the extreme opposite, ‘Celebrated’ they were not, ncither 
they nor anything of theirs, for they were ent off from the world and unknown ; 
and as for thoir flocks, it does not appear thot thoy differed from 
flocks in general. They" are ‘fat', they are ‘fleecy'; but how should they 
exhibit the greatness of power and craft? Expositors linve felt this- so 
strongly as even to suggest that «Avra here should mean woisy, loud; but 
that ig-a counsel of desperation. 

To call mandind or the tridvy of men wAurad in so far nt least more 
intelligible, as the quality so predicate] is proper to beings who are men 
or manlike But it does not belong to the type of man, It is essentially o 
trait of auperiority and dominion. We are told that here it indicates the 
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suporiority of mankind to the brates. Bat why should this conception, than 
which surely none could be more alien from the general tone of the Epos, 
suddenly force itaclf upon the poet's mind, when contemplating mankind in & 
relation tasentially animal and eommon to the brutes? In relation to Step, man 
ia but o brite. Why then, because visited by Sleap, should man excite, for 
this once, the pemiliar admiration expressed by «Awros, or indeed any 
admiration at-all t 

Anil the dad?) «The fame, lordliness, power, craft of the dead! They 
are the allent, strengthlee:, forgotten, the—all which xAurof are not, For 
though Zerixt may say that this ura rea vexpdw refers to ‘illustrious’ 
dead, it does nob refer to ilnstrions dead, but distinctly and expressly to ‘all 
the dead’ (« 515), the dead in general, ‘ brides and grooms, Jong-laboured age 
and tendervirginity’(A 38) Perhaps nothing is uore characteristiv of the Epos 
than the absence and repudiation of all ileas attributing power and ability 
to the dead, They are essantinllyJrelplees and oraftless, and, if they may ever 
recover activity for a time, can do so only by aid and gift of the living ; and their 
intercourse with Ulysses.on this occasion is ¢specially impressed with that con- 
ception, Why then should they here for once be evra, and in what sense! 

In short, these passages are not explicnble, and the presumption ia that 
they are erroneous, a presumption hard indeed to prove, but not incapable of 
proof. Suppose that the error wore the came in all three, Suppose there 
were a word, which, while scarcely distinguishable from xAwro¢, fitted each of 
the three unconnected contexts, and supplied m each a fresh point. Could 1b 
be-roasonably doubted, that this wond,and not «vos, wns the word employed ? 
Such w word is eiirog, couched, ying down, the participial adjective from «Ai- 
to couch, rdlated to weeAlpdves couched as yirée, P8iros, and many other words 
of this poetic and archaic type, to eeydpévos, &bOipévos and the-rest. The 
flocka of the Cyclopa though not otherwise mimeulous or marvellous, are 
remarkable in this, that (hey share af might thi home of their master, It ia the 
first thing that we lear of them; ‘we saw 6 cave...near to the aea, and there 
many flocks and herds were used to sleep, And abont it a high outer court 
was built with stones......And a man waa wont to sleep therein, of monstrous 
size, whe shepherded his focka alone anil afar, and ao on (¢ 182) The males 
lay usually in the yard, but the females, ‘all that he milked', actually 
within the cave (i, 287), the filthiness of which is nobed with epic simplicity 
(i. 829); and the Cyclops lay among them, weir’ detoo@! devpou tavvrad- 
pevos Gra pndew (ib. 298); anid these arrangements, it will be remembered, 
are of the first. importance, not only to the colour of the tale, but to the 
incidents. It is therefore natural and to the purpose, that the narrator, his 
mind full of this picture; should describe how at morning, after Odysseus’ first 
night there, the giant "kindled the fire and milked his cowehdd flocks” (wip 
dvéxaie eal juedye edeTa pike, 16. 308), those, that is, who shared his bed, 
the word, more man-like- than beast-like, glancing aptly at hig beast-like 
habits. And it may be observed, that in the evenings, when the bessta have: 
not been "couched", it is mot the eAera uijka who ore milked, but‘ the ewea 
and bleating she-goats’ (i, 244, 341), 
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So again very properly Sleep, when he hes finished the special employ- 
ment for which he was summoned to Olympus. by Hera, departs ' to the 
couches of mankind* (yer dri «Ava iA! aeOperan), returns, that 
is to say, to his ordinary sphere and business, Where else should his visits 
be paid but to ‘them that lie down "} 

And among those that sleep, couch, and lie down, one class in particolar 
receive the name, in Homeric language as im all others, specially and dis- 
tinctively, these that have lain down for ever, «Acta €0vea vexpay, the * tribes 
of the couchéd dead *, 

Now one of two things: either the exact and varied applicability of the 
word wAuror to these three ocensions, sclected upon other grounds and withouwl 
reference to euch applicahility, is accidental,or it proves that «\crag was 
indeed the worl there used. For myself, I hold the first altertiative to be 
fantastically impossible, and therefore embrace the second, taking it as 
certain that the epic poets had a word «Aeros couched, which was linble (this 
is obviously truc) to be confused with the homophonous wAvrds, and, being 
archaic in type and replaced in later language by other equivalents, hag 
notially given way to eMvrés ani disappeared, It was still alive and known, 
when these parts of the Jéiad and Odyssey were conmposed; and we shall do 
well to consider whether we can trace it later. 

As to the phrase from the /fiad, cAwra d0\' dvéparay, we have some 
mteresting evidence in the ‘Pythian’ part of the Hymn to Apollo, an 
imitative composition dating probably from the sixth century, later ot any 
rate than the Epos in general, and bearing many marks of its lateness, Here 
we read, when Pytho ia being recommended to Apollo for the-aite of hia 
future oracle (270), * There no fair chariots shall go the round, nor shall there 
be noise of swift-foot steeds about the fair-built altar; yet to that privacy (ci 
dig) Lhe great peoples of men (dv@ponrev xkuTa Gia) may bring gifta to 
Ié-paion, am! thou with glad heart mayst receive the fair victims of men 
that dwell around (aepicriover dv@peorme),’ And again, the monster snake of 
Pytho ‘did many a mischief among the great peoples of men’ who came to the 
place as builders and worshippers (855). ‘Whoever met her, became the prey. 
of his fate,’ And again, ‘All sacrifices,” says Apollo (337) ‘ that the sreat 
peoples of men (wrepixAvta GUA’ apOparrey) shall bring to me.’ It is clonr 
that the ear of this author had been caught, as well it might be, by the 
expression in this form, with «Avra; and he treata it exactly as traditional 
phrases from our own archate and consecrated literature, sometimes no better 
founded ‘or more significant, are dealt with by our own poets and preachers 
He does his best, that ‘is, to accommodate it with a proper context and 
meaning. With this purpose, he has changed the sense of 6)’ dvOpaaraw, 
th the Jited this means of course ainrply sanhbind, the human. species, an doAG 
Geo» means gods, and fide yuracndw the female ex, But in the Ayman, 
conformahly to later use, di\a means jveples, setfions, the inhabitants of that 
earth of which Pytho was supposed the centre. And further, sinee it is for 
the glory of the god that these rides are brought into view, the epithet Avra 
great, grand, méghty, has al least so much reflected propriety aa ie sufficinnt 
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fora consecrated formula, It is plain. therefore that into this phise, by the 
aixth century, xAcrd had already obtruded itself, thongh whether this was 
the form in which the phrase first attached itself to the worship of Delphi (or 
rather Pytho), is not-so clear, ‘There is reason to think (see Euripides, Jp/. 
Tour, 1262) that there, ag at other sanctuaries of oracular and medicinal deities, 
prescriptions were onee sought by the method of sleeping tn the. sacred 
precinct, and communicated by dreama. The appearance in connexion with 
the gifts, which the arfparwy O7Xa were to bring, of the name Futon, of the 
enike, nod of the need for quiet, beara m strong auggestion of thie Asclepian 
ueage, ond of «dard GON’ dvOlpuitreay, couche! or seeping wien, as the primitive 
form belonging te it, 

However in the sixth century eAyra hoX' del peirray somewhers certainly, 
and perhaps therefore in the Fhe, hl established itself, But in the Ciyesy 
mhird pda wot «Avra (and probably therefore aleo «turd free vexpar) 
might still be read « century later, For Sophocles read it, atu oopiod it in 
this passage of the jee (S72) -— 


@ Sucnopoy, ts yepl wer 

pefijxa tous dhkudaropas, év & elixeras 
Bovel «ai xdaroig erm alrodlors 
epeupan al edevora 


*Wretch that Dans, whe suffered the accursed men to slip Urough my hands, 
but fell on coiléd kine and eouchdd flocks, and made their dark blood flow !' 
That he hes here in tind the Homeric phruse therm can be little doubt, but 
that he read and wrote «\vra, eAvrTois, is not oaslly credible, Even if snch 
expressions as «Aura @iwoAsa, ‘fine herds’, had been familiar to tho Kpos 
(where in fact nothing of the sort ever occurs), they would still not have been 
suitable for tranaplanting into the style of Sophocles. Largely as the attic 
(dramatists use the Epic vocabulary, especially of course in lyrics, it 1s not 
them habit (unless Lam imiztaken) to ailopt from the Epos the conventional 
simplicity of ita ‘fixed epithets’; nor do they use Npic words without regard 
tothe changes awl restrictions of meaning, which they hail since undergone. 
As an example of the first point we may note, that this seema to he the aole 
appearance in Attic irama, perhaps in any poetry not professed! y ini hating: 
the Epic, of @isse9 Sées. And the second point je well illustrated by the 
Sophoclean wse of «\trrés itself, The use of it in Homer, as we have secu, is 
strongly uffected and limited by « special association, which, so far as we can 
trace, has little to do with the etymology. Tn Sophocles on the other hand 
the special, archnic feeling and significance is naturally lost; the etymology 
recovers ita hold; and «Avros means eimply iorions, famous in the strict 
sense, ‘Thos in Ded Tyr. 172 the froite of the earth («kwray ylords) are her 
glory, aud spoils are glorious ini, 177. Tt ia the same generally speaking in 
Pindar, with whom, as might he expected, the word famous is a favourite,’ It 





1 Pind. Ppt 8, 3 bela: wierie wuaalhererh wnlaw: lla hardly ecjlizabile ley thie qoniae of 
reyieiy, & fama du Aexdew ceipep patigida =| aAwrds, or indead by any other, That Apalle 
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seems then strange that Bophoelea should introduce «Avroy here in some 
vajrue sense, which, even if it were Homeric, would still not be Sophoclean, 
Insamuch as it is irrelevant to the context and the thing described. There 
seems not to be, either in the nature of the beasts which the Greek army 
had collected for food, or in the situation of Ajax, any reason why he should 
speak of them with admiration. But there is much reason why he should 
speak of them as couched or sleeping, for he had massacred them im the might, 
an addition to their helplessness and his disgrace. 

Tt will be noticed that Oiecros Sovel is translated above by' coildd kine’, 
at if parallel to ‘couhad flocks’, I believe that tt is, or at least that Sopliocles so 
intended; but thia stipposition ia not necessary to a preference for «Artois 
over wAvtois. In Homer @\uxe¢ Aoes, whatever the firat word signified or hat 
signified, practically means 10 more than Ming, and Sophocles might have 
borrowed it bodily in this sense, What was the trus, origmal sense is a question 
so remotely connected with our subject, thas it cannot be treated here otherwise 
than sommorily. It is clear (see for example Ebeling «o,) that the Grueco- 
Roman scholars had no information on the point, and were jostly dissatisfied 
with their guesses. The conditions apparently are (1) that the word should 
describe some bovine characteristic, universal and obvious; and (2) that it 
should be deducible from the notion eurfing, curled, curled wp, eotled, for dak 
exhibits this sense and no other, with peculiar distinctness, in all Greek from 
Homer downwards. Indeed it is scarcely too much to say, upon the facts, that 
toa Greek ear EAE cannot have convered anything alse, and the question 
really ia, Why did the Epes speak of Iine ga cule? or coiled? The bovine 
hern (one interpretation) is aa universally and specttically ZF, nor, if it were, 
would it make the beast such; ite Aci is not more @Ai£ than that of many 
other animals, nor so fuch; and its ‘ rolling” ar tather. swinging gett, due 
mainly t the great bulk of the body in proportion to the supports, is not 
@uE at all, for the word describes shape, not movement, and the equivocal 

‘palling’ 1 an ilogitimate bridge. The alleged rolling or turning of the feet 
might explain efAfwodes, but not PAcwes: nor can I think it likely, whatever 
may be the scientific trath, that herdsmen and poots would have chosen as 
mark which, as anyone may prove by watching, is, in the common, slow 
motions of the creature, to say the least, not conspicuous. It romaine however 
very probable that the two standing epithets efAdwodes and Ques aro in 
some way connected. Is it possible—I put it only aa a suggestion, which in 
any case, T believe, was favoured by Sophocles—that: both were derived from 
the souchont posture, and pointed to the beast’s manner and inveterate habit 
of lying down? Certainly nothing ia piore obviously characteristic, both the 
thing and the way of it. Whether a cow ‘tucks up ita feat’, when it lien, more 
completely than « sheep or goat, Teannot aay, but from the bull of ita body 
it seema to dloac,. It will often look, froma little distance, as if it had te 


ahonld apaak, lu this connexion, of lite ekvede = to chttewwad) with « romana neural gail 
xipa, gtortows or firmoys band, hae not heen obvious. Acschylon and Euripides scarcely un 
proved intelligible; and | believe that Pindar herds et all, and throw ao light upon it 
wid wAvrrée dpe (from Arte, and equivalent 
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legs at all. In stepping also, the curl of its lifted fore-leg is, for some reason, 
very conspicuous. And, as every one koows, it is always ‘tucking Wp’ end 
remaining ‘tucked up’ for hours together. Now the prefix «fc points to w 
curling up aa well as to a rolling along, perhaps more naturally, It seems there- 
fore not impossible that efA(wodey originally meant this, and that fduees Béer, 
coiled kine, described the same thing from a slightly different point of view. 
Probably the epic poets scarcely folt in 2karee any separate significance at all ; 
bat we can less ensily suppose this of Sophocles and his Athenian audience, 
who, if they took the view here propounded, had o case for it as students of 
Homer, and an excellent defence for the combination of fires Boes with 
clird aimrclca. ) 

Returning now to our theme, we have it, as tho result. of this long 
éxcursion, that the Epic vocabulary contained the word «d:rdég, overlaid in 
script, aa might be expected, by the familiar «Awros, which indeed may be 
called a misspelling of it. Like jwhdreds of other words, like most wonds of 
its close, it disappeared from ‘the fully developed language, leaving relica in 
the grammarians’ Zrepdetog, dyeurieds, in FexkeTos aveidalls (Photius), and 
perhaps elsewhere, A traditional «AvrdermAoy is therefore ambiguous 
between these: letters and «AcréwwAes. Now we have seen already that 
urds chwhed was a description proper to aleepers and to (he dead, and further 
that it was applied to sleepers aa receiving the visita of the personified 
Sleep. But further it can be shown that mwAo- (re\doya:) waa & proper 
term for the Amunt or visit of such personages as Sleep and Death; for it ia 
applied by Aeschylus to those of their kinsman the Dream, * Visions of the 
night, coming ever to my maiden chamber’ (afel yap éfreig Ewuyor ToAew- 
wevas ds wapfevGvas Tobe euovs...) says the Aeschylean Io iP. V. G72), 
adopting, as the archaic form shows, the language of some more ancient poet, 
Combining these elements, we hinve, in Hades «herommdos (quar o wapa 
chitods wwrodpevos), Death who jrequenteth the fallen, who visited them 
that lie @oien, whose Aawal ia among such, For the form of the compound we 
may compare dypavAog (0 é Gypore avArfouevos), avépoetpopes (o €9r° 
dvipas otpedopevos), debodoltys (0 Gorray mapa tow “Asény), biaaorrohay 
(6 srodotpenug ele Bieas), ete, And since, when Death visits a person living, 
it is for the soul that he comes, it is natural that he should never appear as 
«\TéwwXo¢ except in the act of receiving it 

As for «\wrderaAdos, it may bave existed in the Epos im the only sense 
there possible!, famous for foals, but there is no proof of it, Tt might per- 
haps have been an epithet for Derdenio, and it appears as such in one of the 
‘Lives of Homer’, bit with efrwAov (already discussed) aaa variant But in 
trith it was not with euch things as foold (or hepses) that «vray waa 
associated by genuinely Homeric minds, and the balance of likelihood is 








\ The only acnee, that is, in which the word fifth centery ob leat, and may even, a6 an 
could have been originally anit deliterntuly alternative, be‘ Homeric". But invention dows 
invented. The mading "Ai «AvrewiAy, with oot account wholly for ite «rigm, which 
the explanation ‘ Death the tatger’, mii, ! requires the co-pperation of aoetdent, 
phoald think, go back, as an alternative, to the 
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against their havmg known «AvrowwAo¢ at all. To later poets it was 
perfectly natural, and in the sense famous for horses. Pindar (fr. 280) applies 
‘it in this sense to Poseidon, but whether he got it from his own invention, 
from Homer, or eleewhere, there is nothing to show. 

With the disappearance from Homer of Hailes x«\vromao¢ disappears 
all reason (see Dr, Leaf on E654) for thinking that by the Greeks, or at any 
rate by Homeric Greeks, Death and the Horse were associated, That Hades 
the god, like any other great personaye, might use horses upon a shitable 
occasion, ag for example to curry off Persephond, gova without saying; but he 
was not thought, so far as appears, to usc them much: and at all events 
between them ond his function as Death, the Homeric imagination had not 
established any connexion, It ts doubtfal (but that is beyond our scope) 
whether the Greek itagination ever (id. 





A W. Vinratin 
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THE DOUBLE CITY OF MEGALOPOLIS. 


$1, [ris less eaay to forgive Xenoplion for telling ua ao little sbout 
the foundation of Megalopolis than fr telling us nothing at all about the 
foundation of Messene. We would give much to know the details of the 
building of the city on the slopes of Ithome and the syneecism of Memenia: 
but Megalopolis, in its. double character of o federate city and a federal 
capital, presented such complicated problems that the silence of those who 
could have best told ns how those problems were solved is more aggravating 
than many of snoh silences to the curiosity of posterity, In this paper I 


propose to deal with one problem which seems never to have been quite 
realised. 


$2. The tmvestigation of the site conducted seven years ago by the 
Britizh echool confirmed, within lesa than half a mile, the statement of Poly- 
bine that the circumference of the walls was 50 stadia, and showeil that the name 
Megalopolis was not a6 mueh « claim to unusual politieal importance for the 
new city a8 a appropriate expression of ita unusual dimensions. The circuit 
of the walla, as traced by Mr, Loring, measured 46 stadia (or 47}, if we aid 
twice the breadth of the river)! It ik evident that the main reason for tot 
selecting one of the older Arcadian towns as the centre of the Arcadian 
League, when it was founded in Bc. 971-0, was not, as Grote thonght, their 
mutual jealousies, but rather their small size; and, on the other hand, the 
motive of the relatively large circuit of Megalopolis wus ité inteniled position 
as capital of the League, Strategically such a large circuit was a weak point, 
not only becanse there was more wall to defond, but also because, owing to 
the expense of building and the necessity of building quickly, long ‘wall 
cunld not be built as solidly and well as a short one, A comparison of the 
remaing-of the wall of Megalopolia with those of the wall of Mantinea brings 








' Hecavalione at Mepulopelis, 1800-1881 which 6 atades correspond to shout 750 yards), 
(28. Supe. L, 1892), p Tid Measuring the For oom jurieap it may be mentionsd that the 
comitmynalfon Mr, Loring’s plan, Imadeltout cirmit of Thebes was 43 stacles, that of 
to be nearly 20 atarles longer, Having pursled Corinth (not inohiding Acro-Coriuth) 0, that 
over this discrepancy, Idisoovered that he haa of straggling muwallad Spurte 43. 
ethlen tally gires @ wrotge ecole for the stades (in 
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into relief the second defect ;) while the difficulty of defence is iilustrated in 
the later history of the town" 


$3. We have not sufficient data to enable us to determine the 
population of Megulopolix, A statement of Diodorus. which lias been used 
for this purpose contains an unknown element, In his account of the 
siege of the city by Polysperchon, the historian states that the sumber of 
citizens, slaves, aml Féror who were able to take part in the defente was 
15,000. Now (1) the féro are an unknown quantity, aud (2) Diodorus does 
not tell us how old were the oldest, and Low young the youngest, of those 
males, citizens and sldves, who bore arms in this emergency.* Instead of 
attempting to deduee a definite figure, it is aafer to infer the magnitude of 
the popmlation relatively to the other cities of Arcadia from the inscription 
in honour of the Athenian Phylarchus, This document’ has been generally 
supposed to belong tothe third century, and to prove a revival of the 
Arculian League. But it really belongs tb the first years of the League? and 
may be fixed to the years 6.0. 368-963." Of the fifty damiorgi of the 
Federation who are ennmerated, ten are Megalopolitans and nine Mantineans’ 
The presumption is that this proportion roughly corresponds to the proportion 
of the respective populations of the two cities. Without pressing the infer~ 
ence too far, we may safely say that, if the only purpose of Megalopolis had 
bean to synoecize the Maenalinns and Parrhasians, a city one quarter as large 
again as Mantinea would have been ample for the need, with room to spare. 
But the area of Megalopolia is nearly four times® that of Mantinea, It 
follows tlint the superfluous space waa required for Federal purposes. 


§4. When the fact is grasped that the magnitady of Megalopolis was 
determined by its double character, we are soon led on to perceive some 
difficulties which must have caused anxions and serious meditition to the 
Arcadian” statesmen who conceived and carried out the plan of tte fonnda- 





1 Op, olf, p 100, 
* Polybing, §, 94 Cp, below § 13. . 

* Mr, Woodhouse (Mccmsationa, p. 4} nate the 
figures of THodorma, snd arrives af "& popula: 
tion of perhaps 65,000" (both freemen and 
slaves); Belooh (die Beodlberwag der grioehiack- 
romiecden H'elé, p. 127) caloelates 60,000 from 
tlio same data; both esme that Hee => 
piromm, Of comms), in moy raw, the data ani 
the infureniod refer to the population of the 
town along with the district (ydea, Dedor, 74, 
7O),.and) net the teen alone 1 dowbe exch 
whethor we can implicitly trust the figures of 

* Dittenberger, Syl, nm. 167, 

* This hea been recogniacd by Dittenberge, 
ib... O81, 

“Tha Hite are fixed by the preamco of 
Mantinesn, Orchomexian, and Heraean dati- 


orgl, ‘The decree wast have bewn! priar to the 
secegion of Mantines, aud posterior to the ap- 
cesaion of Herma and Orehomencse. One of the 
reasons fur amdpniug the later date wna the 
Attic dialect of {he inscription, It seems to me 
that this cljection ia gnewernd by the luserij- 
tine of Antioches on the fronts of the saat- 
backs in tho Megulopolitan theatre. 

F There are auly five Tegeates, anil we muy 
Helooh (foe off) ie wrong tn bie etazement thet 
Moynlopotis aint os tony delegates ‘aa Man. 
tinea aud Teges together,’ 
© Bee below § 10, 

* Epaminondss often gets the credit for Maga- 
the flourish of Poussnios, who says lie might 
rightly be called the occist of Megalopolin The 
fact ‘that he was the mutual oelst of Memens, 
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tier. It was impossible to expect the Parrhasians and Maenalians, who now 
wave up their olil tribal names and took the civic name of Megalopolitans, to 
nndertake the responsibility of defending the: whole line of fortification of o 
town which was far larger than their own needs required. Aud, on the othor 
hand, the Pan-Arcadian League could not prudently place its buildings arid its 
treasury at the merey of one of ite members. Ib was manifest that some 
precautions were necessary for the protection of tle League, in case Megulo- 
polis were ever induced to secada, 

The tnterests of the League, a3 well as the interests of the city, demamled 
that Megalopolis should be defended not only by the Megulopolitan state, but 
also by the Pan-Artaflian state; and the deman:! could be mek only by the 
formation of a corps of federal troops. This is whatwas done We find a 
band of 5,000 woldiers paid by the League, ready for service in any emergency, 
but quite distinct from the federal hott, which gathered to march agninat an 
enemy when need called, hut dispersed when the campaign was over, It is a 
legitimate inference that the constant duty of the Eparitoi, or a considerable 
part of that body, was to act at tho garrison of Megalopolia They were 
always available for emergencies elsewhere ; but it was the existence of the: 
Federal capital that in the first place rendered the formation of the Eparitoi 
ink ; 

But when the necessity of a Pan-Arculian garrison for the Pan- 

Arcadian capital had been recognised, there were many contingencies anil 
dangers arising out of the double character of the town, which it was of 
great raoment to foresee pin) provide against, | 


+ 5. Megalopolis possessed one feature in common with the elder Man- 
tines, which King Agesipolis had rased tothe ground. ‘The river Ophiia flowed 
through Mantinea, and by damming it np the Spartan king had succeeded in 
taking the town, When the Mantineans rebuilt the city in the aame montlis 
which exw the foundation of Megalopolis, they took good care to keep the 
fatal river outside their walls by digying a second channel for it, ao that the 
ntream divided on the east side, and, embracing the city rou! about, rewnibed 
its waters again im the north-west, Then whathad been a weakness became 4 
atrength. Inthe same way the Helisson flowed through Megalopolis- but here 
there was not the same danger, sine the ground way hilly, and oot a dead 
flat like the site of Mantinea. Many Greek cities, perhaps most, were built 
on rivers; bat they were generally skirted or gitt by them, [t is 10 common 
thity lo find « fortified city divided by. « stream 








‘dombinnd with thy apport ehh beware tothe the Gujlding of the ety proves nothing, See 


organisation of the Arcadian Teagto, might Fata 3, 97, £ 

easily set plloat the blew that he was teepanuihle ' Pavazuion cites Cnicdne and. Mytilane; 6, 

wear tennd, inmy opinion, to give theeredit: inatanoc, hut the cast la samewhat difemnt. 

of His tiles to the Acadian luaders whi were There la no dombt that Diroe, was -origiiially, 

active in organising the federal wtate: Tle  outaide the walls ; the weeterm extension of the 

wending af Parmer from Thebe to protest city ecrosa the stream was bomrpatativnly late, 
HA—VOL. XVIIL r 
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§ 6. It was this river which supplied the founders of the Pan-Aroadian 
city with a simple means of solving their problem. Tho meaning of Megalopolis 
began to dawn on mé when I stood on one of the high benches im the theatre 
and, Jooking northward, felt driven to ask why the city had erossed the river. 
Tt would have been in accordance with the design of other Greek cities if the 
circuit had been entirely on the southern aide of the Helisson, stretching 
south-eastward over the site of the molern town. Strategical considerations 
would have emphatically recommended this plin; for, if the northern wall 
lind gkirted the south bank of the river, the city would have been 
strengthened by an additional untural defence on the northern stile. Tlie 
inevitably inference is that there were cogent reasons of a political nature 
for disregarding the obvious considerations of strategy; and it is obvious that 
these reasons can only have been connected with the doublo character of the 
place, There ia no difficulty in drawing the conclusion— 











The Helisson diciled the Pelevate city from the Federal cupital, 


$7. The northern half of Megalopolis was the city of Megalopolis in the 
strict political sense, For its lefence the Megalopolitun ertizens were re- 
sponsible, just as the Mantineans were responailjle for the defence of Mantinea, 
and it wnsas exernpt n¢ Mantines from Federal interference. The Agora was luid 
out on the north bank, and the Buleuterion was built beside it,'' This Hall of 
Council had nothing to do with the League ; it was for exchisively Megalopoli- 
tan purposes. The councillors who met together there dealt with the affairs of 
the city; they were inno way concerned with the direction of the affairs of the 
Federation. When they went to take their place it) the Federal Assembly 
and let their voice be lieard in the discussion of Federal affairs, they were 
obliged to ercss by bridge? the river which divided their own city from 
the Federal eapital of Arcadia. 

The southern division of Megulopolis was Pan-Arcadian ground, Here were 
all the Federal buildings awl offices, Hore stood the great Hail of Council 
or Assembly, ealled the Thersilion, in front of the theatre, which might itself 
be used for holding the meetings of the Ten Thousand. Here the 
Arcadian citizens, who gathered from all parts of the land to the capital of 
the League, were lollged, whether in permanent dwelling plices,or in temporary 
tents, like thoes which served the spectators at the Olympian. festival 
Here dwelled the Foderal magistrites and officers for their term of office. 
here were the Pan-Arcadian treasury and the Pan-Arcadian archives, Here tou 
the Eparitoi nmet have had their quarters; and it was their duty, incase of 
an hostile assault, to dofond the southern circuit of the walls. Here were 
arople spaces for the Arcadian throng to group themselves, the folk of each 
city. we may guess, in a quarter of its own, and to mix together, not only in 





1 Pousaniaa, &, 30, 4. questioned whether Megslopolia ever hud 
Pot to temerkable thet fo frenes of an atom beige = Acwooden: bridge eeeme tha moat 
anitlent bitider hare bien found. aol fh iay be = probable hypathoria 
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the debates of business, but in the festivities and anmsements which wonlil 
accompany the national meetings, 

The temples enumerated by Pausanias throw. no light on the matter. 
Those which he saw on the north side suggest mo fodern] agzociation. On 
the south be mentions seven: throe of these (two to Asclepius; one to 
Artemis Agrotera) seem to have been still used, the other four were in rums. 
Seeing this progress of decay, we cannot be surprised to find no mention of a 
sanctuary of foderal significance, such aa ane may confidently assume to have 
existed during the federal period of the history of the city. 


$8. By this armugement the sojourners in the Federal capital, with 
those who from time to time to attend the Assemblies, as well as the 
small number of permanent Federal officials, aud the military garrison, had 
all the advantages of living in o city: while the Federation wns secured 
against the danger of Megalopolitan encroachment, agninst all confusion 
between Megalopolitan and Pan-Arcadian nghts, by the clear and unmistakable 
boundary of Helisson’s stream. In casa a party in Megalopolis ahould ever 
induce the city to desert tlie League—and this was a terrible contingency which 
the founders of the dual town liad to Isce—tlie Pan-Arcadian tamtal would 
indeeil be in a serious peril; but it would not without more ado pass into 
the hands of the seceders, as mst luuve been the ease if there had been no 
physical barrier corresponding to the difference between Megalopalia os a 
govran city and Mepalopolis ag a Federal capital In such an event tlie 
garrison of the eontharn town could easily maiztain iteelf againét the northern 
antil reinforcements from the Arcadian cities arrived; and northern and 
southern Megnlopolis on either bank of their’viver might conceivably exist side 
by side, hostile and independent, 


§ 9, Thua the river performed a twofvid fonction: It was a barner 
which preserved the distinction between the two characters of Megalopolis 
aiinsl obliteration or confusion; and it was oleo a military defence for the 
Federal capital against the possible revolt ofthe city to which it waa locally 
attached, Wien Megalopolie was to be defended against o common enemy, 
the river was uo hindrance to free communicution between the Megalopolitan 
and thé Pan-Arcadian sections of the garrison ; ono city, and pol-two, waa be- 
sieged, ond city, and hot two, was defended. But, ifthe Arcadian League were 
ever threatened by the hostility of Megaldpolis itself then the river would assume 
a Wew aapect, and become the northern fortification of the Federal capital, thy 
southern fortification of the revolting city; Megalopolis would break upinto two 
adjacent towns ‘Che Helisson served the purpose of a barrier, without obtruding 
that purpose ag.an artificial harrier would have done; the innocent river need 
not suggest to the dwellers on ite northern bank that the Federal government had 
ever considered the possibility of thew defection or the necessity of a line of 
defence against then, 

§ 10. It has been pointed out above that a town one quarter aa large 
again 4s Mantinea would have been of luxuriously ample size for Megalopolis, 
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if Megalopolis liad not been the Federal capital. Now the northern eify more 
than fulfils this condition; for tt is about one third as lave again ag Mentinen. 
I have calculated? the areas of Mantinea and the two Megalopolitan towns, 


by weivhing them in accurate scales, as follows :— 
Ares of Mantines * 1,471,612 square yards 
or (1,290,247 syuate motres) 








‘Ares of Northern Megalopolia* 1 1,977,488 wyptare parla 
Area of Southern Megalopulis _. 2,119,288 wyuare yarda yards 
Tota! area of Meralopolta... =,000, 724 square yerds 

§ lt. It is important to remember that the theatre was intended for 


Arcadia, and mot merely for Megalopolis. It was a Federal building, anil 
ita construction must have been paid for out of Federal funds, This is 
proved. (1) by ite close commexion with the Federal Hall of Assembly—a 
connexion which is structural and not one of mere proximity ; and (2) by its 
vast aize, compared with the little theatre of Mantines. The Hall of Assembly, 
affording standing room for 10,000, and the Theatre, capable of seating 
21),000,* were part of the same design. The Megalopolitans of course hail 
the advantage of the theatre; when it was not required’ for Federal 
purposes, it was available for them; this was one of the advantages to set 
of againat the disadvantages of their close union with the Federal 
capital, The inscriptions of Antiochus on the backs of the tromt seats, 
which belong to the first twenty years of the listory of Megalo 
accord with the Federal character of the theatre, Antiochus is robably 
the envoy whom the Arcadian League sent up to Susa in Be. 967, 
Xenophon describes him as.an Arcadian pancratiast; and he is probably the 
pancratiast of Lepreum mentioned by Pausaning® This hypothetical 
identity confirms the yiew that the benches which Antiochus dediested: in 
the theatre were a gift to the Pan-Arcadian League and not te the Megulo- 
politan. city. 





$12. The serious disadvantage in the eo of the Megalopolitan state 
waa the prospect which it had to face in cise the League were weakened ot 
dissolved. In the latter case the southern town would be thrown entirely into 





1The ealenlation depends aw the plans of 
Mesers. Fougeres amd Loring. 

217 Mantinus-be trealed a: an efliper, the 
apes foroh), colowlated from DM. Vougéres’ state- 
ment of the lengths af the mujorand minor axes, 
would girw 1,128,630 metres, The fact that the 
ellipae ia nol perfect, Leing extromely blonted 
at ona wile, acewants for the difference tn the 
reoulia, My ‘colleague, Mr. W. E. Thiift, 
kindly helped me in thease qilculations. 

* Uf Polybiue had known thee meesurements 
he might have nan) them for further iliwstration 
of the guometrical troth which he insists open, 


that the relative deez of iwo cltlze do pot cor 
respond to their cirenita, The cirenit of the 
wall of the southern town laa little less than 24 
tuiles, that of the northern ao littl more than 
3 mile ‘The ontin® etroomfermoe- of the 


porthers town by shout 4 miles Tho clnum- 


ference of Mantines i¢ somewhat moro than 24 
rriilisn (4,042 matres = 21 stuilos, 180 fest) ; me 
Fougtrea, ‘ Fouillea de Mantinés,* 4.0.2. 1890, 
py 68-70. 
* 16,700: HW, Schulis in Eevee, p, 41. 
ao. 3. *. 
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the hands of the Megalopolitans, and they would have to defend a town twice 
too large for them. And, if the richer and more powerful members seceded, 
the treasury would be no longer able to support an adequate Pan-Arcadian 
gamson, and in thia case too the city would suffer. The defection of 
Mantinea was thua o serious blow to Mogalopolis; and ten years after 
its foundation the city itself must have borne the chief burden in holding the 
League together, Tt was obviously to its interest to do so, The manner tn 
which Demosthenes, when he advises Athens in KC, 353-2 to support 
Megalopolis against Sparta, tises the terms ' Megalopolitans" and * Areadians ’ 
ae almost eynonpymons, is highly significant.| We do not know whether the 
Eperitet still survived in any shape, but we may be sure that the stress of 
defonding the southern a well as the northern wall fell pon the citizens of 
Megulopolis, When the League wae dissolved about thirty years later, the 
Fodera) side of Megalopolis, which siad been ever becoming less and less 
important, finally disappeared ;* the Pan-Arcadian town south of the river wae 
left to the Megalopolitans to deal with as they could or would ; and they huncl 
at least the consolation of having undivided and. undisputed possession of the 
great theatre and the adjoining stadion. The front seats could now be reserved 
for the magnates of Megalopolis, bemg no longer required for the magnates of 
Arcadias and the wedges could be appropriated to the tribes of the city. 
We find tribal names Inscribed on the hocks of some of the front seat-backs, 
in letters which aré ascribed to the second century B.C. ;* thoy represent the 
Megalopolitan, just as the inscription of Antioclina represents the Poderal, 
stage in the history of the theatre. 


$13. The deserted spaces of Moegalopolia must have impressed 
visitors by a melancholy sense of the contrast between the high hopes and 
ambitious designs with which Lycomedes and his fellows had gone to work in 
founding the League, and the speedy decay and disappearance of the 
institution which they had called mto being. The imbabitante within their 
unmanagenble girth of wall muat have gometimes felt with bitterness that they 
had been sacrificed tothe fond dream of a perpetnally united Arcadian nation. 
Mr. Freeman observes that, though ‘the great scheme of Lykomeédés, the 





1 Op. Domesth, Meg. 10, 41, 33, Re. 

2 Ayperil., Dem, xvi, wl. Bless, where the 
critical words ata unfortunately missing The 
internal history of Arciilia |e obscure alter the 
battle of Mantinua We find the Feder! As- 
sumbly active in ac. H47 and 344, hearing the 
pleadings of Acethines an Demosthones (Dem. 
FL, 419, 11, De Cor. $70). In the war of 
Agie and Antipator, #.¢,.330, Megslopolia anp- 
Arcadia against her (Avech. Cte. § 165), Did 
the League, aml did her opponents tmont for 
federal purpose at some othar centre | 

® Lwer, pp. 155, 124, 

© Por the proposal to reduce the girth of the 


nity after ite capture by Clocmones in fc 223, 
we Polyhina, § 03 The disnater ip iliatinetly 
wecribed to the size and emptiness (16 péyrtor 
atriy eu rhe deqainr) ef the ples Aut thers 
fa no hint in Polybins that Ha population bad 
lecroneed gince the fourth century. ‘The pillage 
hy Clennened rednced the inhabitants to poverty 
(82, wor ne be deibeiotas where 82 earl (er). 
Ono would have thonght that it might have 
hee feasible to build « new southern wall to the 
northern town, along the hank of the river, sad 
pull down the fortifications of the susthern 
town, thus leaving the theatre ontside the 
walle Before the time of Strabo (4, 3, 1) the 
Great City eae ‘es great wildeo 8 (Cy. 
Fausanias, 3, 1, 1 
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moat promising that any Grecian statesman hud yet designed, had altogether 
fullen asunder, his labours were far from being wholly fruitless. He had 
given model for the statesmen of Inter generations to follow.’’ But he 
hed also given a warning. The genious experiment of a double city 
was not tried aguin, Tf the Arcadian Megalopolis had never existed, it 
ig not improbable that an Achaean Megalopolis weld. have been founded by 
Araius. 
J. BH, Bory. 
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THR TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 
Pant ¥ 


APHRODITE. 


Tas Hymn, whether from the simplicity of its narrative or from 
aocident, presents fewer textual difficulties than any of the four larger 
compositions, Serious corruptions there are none, and the notes it ts 
necessary to write are occasioned rather by the misplaced activity of critics 
than by real obscurities m tha tradition. 

Literature since 1886 is confined to the contributions of A. Ludwicli, 
Hictutsches Museum 1888, p. 266, and BR. Peppmilller, Patlologus L889 p. 14 
agg. Accounts of the Goddess (which however do not bear materially on the 
Hymw) are given by Roscher in the-first volume of his Lexicon, Tiimpel in 
the new Piaily-Wiseowe, vol. 1, ond by Mr, Farnell, Cults qf Greek States, 
val, 2. | 

13 woujen cativa xal Gppara wowtha Yaka. 


Barnes conjectured varivay, which hns been accepted, for the two other 
places where the word ocenrs (Eur, Mel. 1826 Pypay dre Coylous | tetEaca 
fled carivas Anacreon fr. 21, 12 vo» 6 éemBaiver catwéwy) leave no doubt 
upon its gender or quantity, It ia difficult to see what cause produced the 
omission of the sigma ond the (presumable) prosody ocriva. In the two 
passages just quoted there is no trace in any MS. of a neuter; Musgrave 
indeed corrected gariyas from earivay, but Eeylove makes the correction 
certain. 

I have not kept Barnes’ further suggestion re «ai, soving that the 
passages in which al preserves ita length before a vowel, though a small 
minority, are sufficient to guarantee the usage when the MSS, present it 
They are in the Hymns, the following: 


1 Dem. 275 &§ elroton Ged péyePog nal | eldog dperyre 

2 qb. 494 TladAag 7° trypepstgy wal | “Aprepis doyeaipa 

§ Ap. 108 adhd wide peydAn te iSeiv wal | elboe deyqry 
(ib. 208 pappapwyal re wroday cal | ele oorots yeruvos] 
(ib. 423 «ai Q@pvoy "AAdecolo mopar xab | elieretow Alsry] 
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4 Apher. 13 woos carivals| xal | Gpuarva woethe yahwp 

5 ib, 82 wapGiry aduyry peyelas wai | clés poly 

[re wai p plerique] ef, 1 amil3, 

6 (4. 118 yAmooar & iperépye cai | hueréony cdda alba 
[contra #. 116]. 

7 Artemia 27. 22 abrap éya upéwp wai | GXAys prirop doris 
8 Dhow, 33. 19 avrap éya bpteaw xal | dys prpcow autos 
[contra Afns, 25.7, and Zest,’ 20,14). 


Rulmken (on Dem, 274) endeavoored to make the imsertion of te 
nhsolute, but he is justly resisted hy licen on apAr, 82, Vanants on the I: poins 
will be noticed at atphr. 82, and in two slighter cases Morm, 259 GAA’ dye wat) 
nbperoy te xat botaror frvor iavys (re om. At D ed. pr-), Aphr. 45 eléo¢ Te 
péeyelor Te xai eluara ceyahoerta (re om. N), Outside the Hymna Dgen 
Le quotes T 392 «aXher re ori kB xai pipaciv, ode xe dalye anid Theog, tit 
peirorra) wayrey te rogovy kal Gea wedva to which 1 may add 2 211 
TavTys Tow “yewes Te kal alyaros evyopai elves, whore re is omitted by 
‘H Cant. schol, Plat. Gory. 449 A’ ete, Vat... Ven, ,, A Me, 2 475 be 
Binv  deyaGow wai Tkton Ida dedecew, Binv dyaoy re wai many MESS. 
A 528 weio’ Iewovs Te xal pp’ Wuvoper, ve orm. ' L" wil the rest of this 
family; O 402 9é° orivag purty re eal ove eGeAneuw apuverr, Te Orn, L .. 
Vat.,, Ven; T 417 Brome dats Bes re wai dvdpe ide Bapivas, re our 
'E Lips! Ny, Vat. op5 (2 574 fpas atiropddeor 96’ Adxipos, for 78° wiany 
MSS. have te «al, «al alone is found in Ven.,,, Ny, My, up Vit; Hes 
Opn, 222 #) & érerat s\alovea wok wal H@ea Nadie ‘sic M5 Vat. 2 V 2, al, 


wo TE wit. 


52. we te feag dvéuske xatafentois ayip@was. The correction of 
Schiifer, aera (contributed to Matthiae's edition 1504, praef. pp, vi, vi) 
alacograptieally, for to the examples Schiifer gave Demetrius’ 
correction night sive been added, erm. 04 dag cuvereve for dacly toeve 
but it is hard to see why if the MSS. preserve qiedueFe v. 50 and cuntuika 
¥, 250 they should not have done a here The probability 1s therefore senie- 
what in favour of avéusFe, for which in « metaphorical sense sufficient 
parallels may be found in the Lexx. 





5—Ap= 8.403, 45,5 160, 172 v.63 duBpacip ¢ far Th pe of TEP umapEvor 
ev correspontls literally to = 172 except that in the Jiiad we have tang for 
fave, ‘The. distinction DEES dives subst, and bivds aly, at which Ruhnken 
scoffed, ia now firmly establishud; we have therefore the choice of mum age 
an unexampled synizesia of bing dissyll., or (with Samuel Clarke, and not 
either Bares or Ruhnken, as it is wrongly stated in different editions) 
reading fave: a3 Tu the Thad; and the latter course 13 singularly recommended 
by the variant cava on = 172 which is found in Athenaeus 688 Ei, schol, 
=. 346 and Pap. Mus Brit. pcexaxm (A. 5. Hunt; Journ, of Phil, 
xxvi. p. 48). We are to suppose that é6arg, on dak elpqyévov, was 
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ntigtaken by an early but unmetrical scribe or reader for te more familiar 
efie forms, 

62 dpApore ola deatvs drevjvadev ality déytag 

63 dufpocte dave +8 fa al ref vmpevor fev 


The theory of a double recension is no less dangerous than any other prin- 
ciple that is imsupported by direct MS. evidence: the lengths te which it oun 
lend may be swim In Koechly's edition of Hesiod, As 2 provisional measure 
liowever it certainly tempts application in many cases, aml ia always 
preferable to the arbitrary and wasteful process of bracketing one line 
rather than another. Here of these two lines editors have melined to cut 
ont 63, on no other ground bat that it is the second: Gemall with much 
sense defends it. Similar pairs of lines of whicli either one or other ts 
dispenzable are; im thia:hymn 97 and 08; 136 and ihe, 274, & and 276, T; 
Apollo 146-8 nod 199, Dion. i. 4 and, 0, 7, as previously noticed, and possibly 
Ariem, ix. 8 and 9, Api, x, 4 and 42, Herecl xy, 6 aml Sa, 


D1 “Anyieny & gpos eDker Srag bé paw dvriow ylde- 


Peppmiiller 1. with winecessary subtlety would read rds for & Epos 
in this place, Apart from the marked absence of graphical support offered 
hy the tradition, and the aeyndeton involved: in the alteration, ik is. surely 
better thot the impression made on Anchises should bo immediate, 
Aphrodite had arrnged her appearance with: especial regan to avoid any 
over great respect (vy, $2, 83), and the hero's address 92—106 is almost aa 
much epic compliment as Odysseus’ to. Nausicaa. His afterthoughts (185, 6) 
are not to be too literally taken, 


113 sgg. Mr, Tyrrell fe p. 48 remarks on the modernity of Aphrodite, 
who expiains her knowledge of Anchises’ language from her haying had io 
Trojan bonne, However difficulties of language are recognised ‘in mncient 
literature: cf. B 604 A 487 Agamemnon 1035. 


HG of obey steceeAcn ras Eroopae GAA cievie 
Lite ef ror deiwedin yern éooomas He wal obi. 


Cf on ¥,.62 above, Both of tliese lines etanil in: all the BESS. > either 
makes aceeplable sense, together they are incompatible, while peither seems 
derivable from the other. We have therefore a fair case for assuming « 
double recension, snd the instance ix parallel to Apoll 136-8 and 159, Com- 
pare also Hes. Theog, 590 and 591, 639-41 and 642. 


172 feoaptey & eb weivra wepl xpol Bia Pexteaw 
faTy dpa «Moly, simomjroro pedal pov 
ciipe xapy, Ka\Ao 6¢ wapecwr daikaprer. 


This passage and 260 agg: aro the two syntactical difficulties of this poem. 
Here the meaning was long obscured by the faulty tradition of the verb in 


@) 
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174; Demetrius’ correction ope was accepted down t Ruhuken, (on Dem. 
189) who restored the obviously correct «ipe from M. Estienne invented wap 
for dpa, ond this was long believed to be the reading of one or more MSS. 
The local dative however needs no defence, and xAsoin is not ‘bed * but * hut. 
‘She stood ap m the hut and ber bead touched the roof’ is the sense. There 
remains the ssyndeton of 175, and. this difficulty is real. The facile altera- 
tion ebmrosjroe de (due to Ruhnken tc.) is unsatisfactory since it does not 
atiggest an adequate motive for the corruption; pekaépev seems mtangible 
and is guaranteed by Jem. 189. On the whole the asyndeton may he 
excusible if we make a longer pause after <Aic/y. ‘The casa will be some- 
what similar to 267, 


179. ofow dh) pete wperov, Hermann would omit ré, and La Roche 
(hom. Shution p, 40) pe, to avoid the "Attic correption'—but az the com- 
méntators paint out without reason, Contrariwise Artemis ix. 8 abrdp eyo 
gé wpwra, M inserts te before wawra. 


18 +a 82 wat Alvelag bye! gecerat obvewa pa! aivdw 
égyev dyes rena Bporol dvépos tprecov evry. 


It is not surprising that commentators have doubted at fea in 199, for 
if vt be taken ns-a conjunction the poverty of expression is almost intolerable, 
At the same time no one will wish to substitata Gemoll’s ére te, nor tho 
attempts of his predecessors, Iva «ev (Barnes) éreca Sporod dvépos euweror 
evvys ("that came upon me on account ete’, the too ingenious method of 
gen, approved by Matthiae), gry’ ayo obver’ dpa (Hermann ‘cert 
emendatione, accepted by Franke), ér: fa (Abel). It haa struck me that 
perhaps another asyadeton might be borné:'his name shall be Aeneas for 
that oa dreadful grief is come upon me—for a mortal man's sake gureoor 
ivf. If this be thought too abrupt we must with Baumeister be conlent 
with the MS, reading, 


224, fucal 1 dro yijpas dkouor. To 1 446 quoted by everyone. since 
Barnes we may add Noro: fr. 6. 2 yijpas drofucac’, 


252 piv 52 by obeéts wor crevayioera ¢Eovopiqvas 
Toire per d@avaroaiw, | 


Martint's crépe yeireras, both picturesque and close to the MSS,, hes 
received fresh apport by Mr. Tyzrell's advocacy (le. p. 88). Of the other 
wupgzestions Matthine's tAygeras is excluded by metre, as Tyrrell and 
Ludwich (Actm, Ans, 1888 p- 506) remark, but) Lodwich's own attempts oro 
Ankeray und o7ou' Gi@eeras éFovonjvay are not convineiig: Butttnann’s 
dyijerera, while admirably near to the MSS. introduces a iloubtful form. 
Sronar goceras (Clarke), erdgua yyjoerat, qweieoras, Ayjeerar (Lgen), 
wieeras (Buttmann, Franke), joeras (Agat), have pleased their authors. 
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24 evel poke wokAon daglyy 
oyerior ole dpoTator, awenAdyxOye 84 voto. 


Martini’: évopearay has been accepted without question, owing doubt- 
less to the fmitiarity: of the plitase ete dveyaatar. The Homeric ada pre 
however confinea itself to the plrass wacolAiow of dvopaariy Wirice 
repeated, where Lhe meaning is literdlly thatthe ill-omene word “Duo¢ is 
not to he pronouneed, In Hea, Theoy, 148 rpets waides peyddor wal O8pipn 
cum dvoparrol | Kérrog te Bofapeds ve Tuyye O, the sense of literal 
‘naming’ is the aume: fr. 44. 7, ebye 82 SGpa | wartol, abe dvoquecti, 
‘omintles,” The senze of ‘unmentionable, horrible" does not oeeur till 
Apollonius iit. 801 piv rade Aw Sierra cal obe dropacta rekdooas. 

Now dedrara i plainly a clericn) error for droracra; the omission or 
insertion of @ in these quasi-particjples is universal, rg. 123 detietow for 
devirop, Herm. 80 Pavpaord, Pavuard, B 592 eberirov, eberterro ate. 
‘Ovordt@ is a word which oceurs only in the Hymn to Hermes 30 oipSudov 
Hon wot wey’ duyrtpor ove ovoratm and in Hesiod Opp. 258 exokies dvoratar, 
therefore 19 appropriate in the vocabulary of euch a document as this, I 
would therefore be content with of« dvetagtdy ‘ not to be male light of! in 
the sense of the familiar épOa «ev abwérs Epyow dv)p dvdcacroe ered Maw anil 
ninity similar phrases in the J/ivd aul Odyssey, om! the perticipla deorrd | 
14. Aphroiite is not without ( certain sense of the affect that ler ary will 
produce in Olympia 

It should be noticed also that évoyaera is made somewhat less probable 
by the nesmess of ¢Fovopfas in 259. IT see on examining the edition of 
Samuel Clarke (1729) that drotagrd ia recommended, though not put in the 
text. Tam glad of the coincidence. Clarke compares « 379. 


264 ryote eae’ h ehciras fe Goves Oyrsmdpywos 
vyetropérpace Efiuray éri ybonl Borravelpy, 
sadai tyAeldovea ér obpecw invnioicie 
éotac’ pkiSaro: renery Ot € KIRA ROVoLY 
avavarar, 


The arrangement and correction of these lines have giveti trouble to 
modern editors, Matthine and Hermann cut out one or more, to avoid the 
‘asyudeton of 267; Gemall with the same object inserted & after ge im 200, 
Franke however (decided that all the lines were necessary to the description, 
and made a stop at ineyActow. By this arrangement, which will probably 
commend itself to modern readers, the nbruptness of v. 207 ia to some 
extent excused by the parenthesis which opens thera ‘TIA/Sarov 267 of 
trees is cortainly an extension of Homeric usage, but is sufficiently 
warranted by Hes. Theng. 483 devpo év fs Sire, GTi wétpas wuSdroug 
eriBapie €y yepoiv tyorres, Soul, Her, $21 4 Gre wérpy [welen 'M 3°! 
nAdBaros with Rasch's note: Not more violent iv the use of Sur heydes of 
frosts Opp. 516, | 
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274. Tt cannoh be denied that wpaérow in 278 together with atrice 
fullowing in 280 makes 274, 5 incompatible with 276, 7, It isevident thut on 
the first occasion that Anchisea sees the boy he ia to acknowledge him, and 
therefore of the two presentations one must exclude the other. These 
considerations afford some ground for holding 274, 5 and 276, 7 altermatives, 
if, remains of different versions. 


283 va dé et wubelobar peyrnptvos oy ve eheven, 
pagly To vudny Kaduxermdos Exyovon ctvat xt). 


By Matthie's absurd conjecture daaGar, in 284, bolstered up by irrelevant 
quotations, s great deal! of humour is lost. The necessary imperative is con- 
veyed by pu@eio@as 283 : ot 284 commences tho statement which the hero 
la instructed to make. Tho excellent Anchises, Agnine lunes fortunes, 
cannot be supposed to reniember his conquests, hut with a delightful fatuity 
he does not diselaina his paternity: gaelo ror wivgys «rh The spirit is 
the sae 46 in the familiar Hnes @ 215 wirnp pee 76 ne dyes Tod tenevas 
alrap Eyarye | ofx olf), od ydp wa tis doy -yovew abtoy dnéyow, the merit of 
which was recoyniszed by Aristophanes, Cf. aleq 6.347. 


VII. Dioxyses. 
See Crosing, Philologus 1880 val, 2 pp: 1—228. 


4! | of 62 i86wres 
ary 0) 6y (ew ap) vor’ Erecra wuSepynrny deéXenav 
YH WeAdar 


Ti wo compare Apoll, 893 yyalény of all MSS, for what is generally 
accepted as original je Poy, we tay supposs an 6 joy here to reprogent 
NHAHAH, NHAHAH, te. 2 by. = The suggestion is Hermann’s, the 
vlder editors down (4) Matthine had taken janSelSqu porionsly as a patronymic, 
Little is gamed by Kochly's sa mdr ar Gemoll’s anredy, 


55 Gdpeet Bie xatop 7H eas mexapirpeve Cope, 


Here I nynst confess to absolute impotence. ‘Professor Ridgeway 
(Jnurn. of Philology 1888 p, 118) maintaina xdéreap and derives i) The 
conjecttires are mere midsummer mailtinss —rarep (quoted by Estienne * jn 
quibusdam editionibua ), «parap ap. Barnes, dermp (Neon), dkanip (Wolf), 
ferwop and axarep (Baumeister: dearayp from dwatos gives at least a sense); 
Pike marep (Richly) which raises the just wrath of Schulze, Gucest, Fy. 
p Sh; faprer pydérs rapSe (Gemoll), Odpees i@derwp (Peppmiiller, 
Philologus 1889, p. 22). The termination -wp is used «0 sparingly in Greck 
bo form oyeuts, that it Ie aseless to look for nouns derived from any stem 
such a8 ea7-, or deae or fearép, which aré suggested hy M.'s renmiling éxaraip, 
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On the other hand the word may possibly be a proper name, and the survive! 
in M be a short form of such m came ad cxarpvep, Fick Peraonennamen 
p 107. In the version followed by Ovid and Hyginus the steersman is called 
Acoetes. 


KIX. Pan. 


This poom of forty-nine lincs hos had the idvintage of bemg 
thoroughly discussed by A, Ludwich, Ahem. Mus. 1887 pp. 647 ay. and 
R. Peppmiiller, Philologus 1880 vol. 2 p. 1 egg. Tt may easily be imagined 
that the third comer hag not much to glean. I pass bya certain number of 
alterations which possibly neitlier learned critic would press toalay, ani 
attack the essential points. 


J dhAore pew pelOporrw édeh\Mipevos pakaxoiew. Tho trulition is 
sound, certainly; we do not require ébeféoueros (Baummister) wir dha Adpevos 
(Ludwich), but tt may be doubted if the sanse 'attracte]’ applic Surely 
a physical notion is more suited) to tlie ungainly god) & gemiciamorgua term 
for floating—' hauled, towed,’ appears mure appropriate, This is miggested 
by A. Matthiae. Tt is doubtful If petpop ever really mean u hank. 


14 rdre 6 tewepey FeAmyer olay 
Gepne €Fayiae’ 


Ole» has puzzled the critics and produced a erop of alterations from 
Martini's fayer ofay to Lidwich’s éxXeyev ofuqy or Savor. Hormann read 
ofos, but that Pan haa compuny is expressly stated v.19. Tho key is given 
by Hes. Dheeg, 26 womeres dypavior. nax' Ocypyea, yaartpes alow. This 
Peppmitiller recognises, though he spoils his effect by the unfortunate altera- 
tions ore & 2rtepos jj «kaye olov. Olev=pidren oceurs Acach Agam, 130 
aloy px) tis aya GeoGés xvedaey where the scloliast glosses it pdvew jas}: 
1 455 év@é tor’ olow duayve as Eustathius tikes it, onl ofted in A pollonina, 
i. O34, i. 1100, iv. 052, O77, 1816. Theoer, xxv. 199. Tord for rare (as in 
22, and cf 2 11) would improve the sense, which then is "he often coursil 
over the hills and often chasod the beasts in the glides; and again would he 
aing, only of an evening, coming back (up) fron) the chase, Pan being « 
sportsman waite till the ilay is over to begin his music, Pierson’s correction 
Gypys for dixpny is penerally accepted; cf, Theoer, i. 1) dw’ dypae | ravine 
Kéxpoxoy dumateras of Pan, xxv, 87 ¢e Sordiyy dviorra of aheep, Apol- 
lonius it, DGS dypafer G7 atpapar cicavaSairy of Artemnis, ii. 69 Onjpys 
éFavicor of Jason, 


18 Opiror iwerpoyeoven weer BEM pur concep, 
The conjectures are very indecisive, for putting’ aside éwarpoiion ye) 


and émempoyéovea ‘er as violent, Tlyen’s dyéei, Rulinken’s fayel anil 
Gemoll's myéet are much of a muohness: The MS, reading is certainly hand 
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to swallow, but T have a seoret auspicion that it is what the peet gave 
Would a somewhat poor writer nob fini justification in phrases like yurhv 
emi yatay Eyevay y 258, yohw yeduyy X 26, yet wokunyda Gounjy 7 521, Bods 
8 arddvpe Boeiye x 304, €¢ 8° deyopiy deyépovr’ Apollonina iv, 214, rpapéeiw 
xadlppoov Bap h. Apoll, 3807 


20 Gorrhoms Fieve woroly el xpriy psharispm 


1 hesitate to alter wiera into mea with Lodwich nfter Barnes (ie. S51), 
Granted that the change is slight (ef) Quintus <u, 219 where rucqwa and 
wixe ore variatits on zvxva) the quantiby of -«y- ia too often short in the 
second syllable of the —. J to forbid ns to allow itm a poem of the uncertain 
age of this hyma, Of Theoer xiv, 23 «ai Avyvow dyas, xvi. 49 dra ypords 
cuxvow eyom, Thoogms (1 «ai ddevouas A Anth. Pal v. 133,34 eopog 
cucvoy: Guintus iv. LOG oe wuevaw Eerape, v. S74 of of réeva éyoirowras ; ef 
ulso Anstophanes Clouds 384 and 400 siepéryra in onapacsts, Mniyhis 730 


22 da‘uwy 6° Evia wai fvfla yopaw tord & de péoow Fore 
wwe oro is Gere 


Kichly's Gopay is too vivlent even for the awkwand movements of Pan, 
and is justly rejected by Ludwich after Fronke. Pan is now outside, on 
either side, of the ring, now inside it, The ploral, to which Ludwich objects, 
surely contains uo diffivulty ; we can as well say ‘the dances’ aa ‘the dance’, 
compare Artemis xxvii, 15 with 18. 


$3 Gdke yap wiPos teypds dred Oauw, 


Rukoken first disturbed @udke, which had sntisfied the darlier reulers, by 
toming it into Ad#le; a conjecture which from Its false air of giaphical 
facility, has reigned tn most editions since; Tlgen pnd Hermann kept the 
original, hut the impulse once given produced Sdee, W4M¢, wthe, anil Ludwich 
and Peppmiiller ure at one over fhe. Ache introduces a refinement foreign 
to the extremely cumple paychology of Pan, anid the other sigreations lack 
palacographical probability : ‘desire imperceptibly came wpon him" is hound ly 
like Pan; ‘the desire came upon hin hot* is quite in character, For 
Jédrciy in this sense ef, Soph Philoctites 259 and other tragic examples in the 
Loxx, 


KXUL—Zecs. 


2. @égirs; corr. Barnes Oguiers, The MS, feading as Genoll observes 
is curious; it ts quoted by schol Pind, Ol, xi, 25 na the reading in O $7, but 
the MSS. give tt no support, uuless Oud Vat.,, be considered as such 
(Gépiioy obo mm T° 2 68), At T 4 and A. Ares viii, 4, there are. uo 
Vartanta, 


THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS: V. 1 


4, Epyeo ravd’ ava oleow drrégyed Pupor tyovera 
guy Ad pyTOerTe 

Either @vuor taust be sacrificed (as Schneidewin with efweréovea, to 
sipport which one might bring I 411 wopravéyovead L,,, ., Vat... yp. Von, 
for wopravdovea, H 342 audig eovea and tyovea), or one must suppose a 
lacuna containing an epithet of yuan, (cf Dem. S00, 1 Aphvod. 102, Deon, vit. 
+9), aul to thie I incline The repetition zeyeo—emépyeo is ee bert 
perhaps forcible, cf Soph. Eizetra, 850 eaym rod’ Torap inrepiarap, Ar. 
Frogs, 309 vovroig adim wabéig deravde, Anh, Pal. y. 1019 olyou , €parres, 
‘Ohana diol yojas, aud ‘contrariwise Quinte ii, 314 d\X' dvayateo tA pddou 
oreyepod re dover | yuteo py ce Ae oips «5A, 


AX VIL—Dtownrsvs. 


12, 809 Sijuas yalpowras & mpas auric ivérBai 
dx Sat apdoy die rovg woAAove epiavrowy. 


These expressions which have troubled the commentators (Matthise and 
Franke bracket 13) have probably a general significance anil 10 reference te 
feasts or sedsons, cf Ariatophanes Clowds 562, Therm. 040, Frogs $81 Theoor. 
av, 74 It was » popular formula conveying length of life or vague 
futurity. 


0 agg. After propoaiw in the Oxford text o somewhat more claborate 
arrangement, I hove come round fo Martini’ transposition of #9 to after 
v.11. Although this displacement i unmotived palusographically, i} seen 
necessary since the plural yafere, vy. 9 can hardly follow the singular dyyede, 
¥ & A comma must be place! after elSdre¢, anil @', coming rather late, 
connects the whole sentence. 





SA AT.—SELENE. 

aes Nene Jahrbiicher, 1589, pp. 397 aq. 
Mijeny delbece tayvetarepor fomere Movoat “Acide anil dowere 
are eecucnaelis: of the two deiSecr certainly seems the sounder. Possibly 


the writer mistook the meaning of deqere, andl thonght it mennt * begin; or 
‘ follow.” 


AAXTIL—Diosornt, 
15; <tpara Séoriperay Acvedis dNdg ev weddyerciy 
veuTay ciara wake rovow edict 


The older editions, down to Franke inclusive, put a comma after vedrasg, 
and treated oyjyara.opicw woo clause by itself, Baumeister (after 
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For the future any discussion of the problems connected with the Battle 
of Plataini must take into account Mr, Grundy's. carefal survey of the field, 
In the map that accompanies his monograph we have at last reached finality.’ 
The satisfaction of this dupreme requirement is bis best contribution to the: 
subject. Hia application of stratagical principles to the narrative of 
Herodotoa* fs only partial; and his result isnot clear, because he has tried 
fo realize the apocryphal portions of the ancient account I[t mw only 
after stripping of the husk of romantic accretion that we can procead to 
examine the details by the light of military principles. It is asucli 
preliminary work and guch subsequent recasting of the narrative that ts 
here attempted.* 


Mr. Grondy hits the truth when he suggests that Heralotos obtained 
his information about the operations from an intelligent, but not highly 
placed, officer. Further, Herodotes himself was not primarily » military 
historian, His narrative therefore treats merely subordinate and inter 
mediate steps as final onds; and while events are thus viewed only from the 
outside their presentation is moulded hy the epic cast of the writer's genius 
Of perhaps still greater moment is his strong Athenian bins. In the 
recognition of these three factors,—the epic character of the narrative, 
ignoranes of the trae strategical issues of the situation on the part of his 
informant, ani the oonts mination produced by the sympathy af Herodotos 
with, or hia aole reliance upon, the Athenian tradition—we lioid the key to 
the entire account of thé campaign of 479 Bc. Some of the details may 
have been derived from Thersander of Orchomenos, ¢.g. the Phokian episode.' 
It is also possible that Herodotos incorporated in his history local stores 
of the battle. Specimens of these may perhaps be esen in the description of 
the charger of Masistios* and of the spoil taken from the Persian camp:* 
the three stories which represent the Aiginetans in 40 poor a light’ were 











2 Bee the Fatile of Plataca, by G. B. Grundy ; 4 ix, 16 fol 
published «mong the Supplementary Papers of = * ix. 20. 
the Royal Geographical Bonlety, 1804. * iz. 60 fol. of. c. 8% 


* Op. cif, pp. 43 fol. ? te, TB fol, Lamipes of Algina urges Pau 

1] find from). Holm'’s Geb at 4. 72 (R.T.) amine to maltrest the body of Mardonioa tc. 90, 
chat Dolbriick explains the moverminte of both Aiginetans buy golden spoil from Helote on pre- 
armies on the inainof commetmilltery principles.’ tence that it is brane: o, 6%, pretended tomb of 
I have unt seen Delbriick's book, Aiginetana ot Plataiai, 
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perhaps also current at Plotaiai. ‘The contents of chaps 71,72, 76 probably 
come from a purely Spartan source Not one of these enpplements to the 





“rat penton a he 3 Sanne position of the Oreaie, IH Thur pastes etcasene 


‘Thr BATTLA- rieip- oF PLATAIAL 


[Based om Mr. Graondy'a Survey] 


Attic:core of the narrative has any bearing upon the operations preceding 
the battle. : 


’ Relating the fate of Amompharoton, Aristodemos, Kallikrates, etc aud the reorus of the 





THE GREEKS AT PLATATAL 3 


Tlie operations of the campaign resolve themselves into three strategic 
movements ;— | 


(1} The oconpation of the lines on the slope of Mount Kithairon 
(ec, 19-24), 

(2) The advance to the Spring Gargaphia and the River Asopes 
(co, 25-49), 


(3) The retrograde movement to the ' Tatand’ (ec. 50-70), 


The key to these manoeuvres lice in the consideration of the roads 
rimning northwards across Mount Kithairon to the Boiotian capital. These 
svclé and passes are clearly described by Mr. Grundy. 


(1) In the cast there is the road running through the pass of 
Dryoskephalai, familiar fo all who have travelled from Athens 
to Thebes by diligence, Itenters the range under the walls of 
Eleutherai, and debouches upon the plain just to the east of 
the modern village of Krzkiii® The point at which it enters 
the plain marks the probable site of Erythrai* 

(2) The central road from Athens to Plataini, with a branch to the 
right passing through Hysiai, the site of which, in the mat, is 

oceupied by Kriskikn* 


(3) The western road and pass, from Megara to Plataiai. 


(4) Lastly, a road ronning from Flataini to Thebes This road 
probably, and the main Dryoskephalai road certainly, crossed 
the Asopos by a bridge: 


On the eastern road lay the entrenched camp of the Persians, and the 
main body of their army, barring all advance northwards. The exact 
situation of the camp is a matter of no importance. It probably occupied the 
bend of the Asopos, lying on the north bank, quite close to the bridge, the 
retention of which was of the utmost moment to the Persians. Their cavairy 
must have lain mainly on the south bank. The disposition of the Persians 
was almirable, posted as they were bolind a by no means contemptible river 
ino #trongly entrenched camp, covering their communications with a well- 
provisioned base, 


Mr, Gruniy’s description of the first position of the Grecks is probably 
alba’ correct" They advanced over Mount Kithairon, their objective being 


ip 6 fol. CL Leaks, North, Gr, 1 uM ® Mentioned in) Thue, fii, 24, = yommge to be 
and ‘map, dinctaacd later. 
? But modern tmiffic now follows the lonp to © Atl bo an foprovement gpon the gmarally- 
the left, which actually passe: through Apiehali. received whew, in whlch Hysiai is put at Krie- 
2 Seo Grundy, pp. 6, 9. | KH ot EB. of it; andl Erythrai still fnrther E. 
‘ Grundy, p. 15. Grundy, p 11 fel 
p= 
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Thebes, Aa their point of departure was Elensia,’ the allies must have 
traversed the easy Dry cakephalai pass, On finding the Persians confronting 
them they threw themselves in extended onier across the Athens-Thebes 
roul, thus covering thelr own communicntions with the Peloponnese and 
taking op u favourable position for defence. For as yet it was quite an 
open question whether Mardonios would not advance to the attack: the 
veriest tiro conld not have construed the Persian withdrawal from Attion as 

iession of inferiority. The Greek right rested on the steep slopes of 
Mount Kithairon : the contra and left seam to have bean thrown forward 
somewhut—probably in order to take wlvantage of the wells and 
conveniences of the village of Erythrai. 

The success of the Greeks in dealing with the Persian cavalry* was i 
pronounced that Pausatias waa encouraged to make a change of position? 
The maction of the hostile infantry also contributed to this resolirtion, Of 
greater influence than cither of these reasons way the reflection that for the 
Greeks to romain passive waa to play the Persian game, The masterly 
inactivity of Mardonios forced Pausanias to attempt n daring coup, It was at 
least better to die free men on a well-fought field than to survive the 
consciousness that the libertiea of Greece hud been betrayed by. sitting atill.* 

The movement coutemplated by the Greek commander invalved two 
serious drawbacks. The hold upon the main road through the range of 
Kithairon was relinquished, and « descent was made into ground more 
practicable for the enemy's cavalry, Herolotos does not furnish any 
satisfactory answer to the inquiry aa to how Paussnias justified his evacuation 
of the impregnable lines of Mount Kithsiron According to the historian, 
the change was suggested solely by convenience of ground,*—the particular 
convenience not being revealed, with the exception of the more abuidant 

water-supply, which was confesselly only one of several advantages. The 
ultimate design of Pausanias in descending from the heights taust be givun 
by modern conjecture. 





What then was the second position of the Greek army? 

If we read aright the intentions of Pansanias we can put our finger on 
the line, It involved o descent (erixatra Sivas), and a movement into the 
territory of Plataiai (és raw WAerailda viv), It lay, therefore, N/W, of the 
first position, It was reacheil via the foot-hills of Mount Kithairon and the: 
village of Hysiai (dd ripe drmpens roo Kifatpaires waepd "Toids). The goal 
of the advance lay consequently in the neighbourhood of the Asopos, az ix 
clear on the subsequent tine Further than this, two points.on the line 






. fe 19: TSCA Si dv "EArweirn, dy 84 teldew fo, 18), | cannot tallow Hates m (Oni 


Epo deleorre ti) Bawerion dx ‘Epullipds, 
* ix 23 fol: death of Mazisties and repulue 
of the cavalry: 
Six. 25: Meld ods dewereS hea dy WAoracd. 
* Hore cot be noticed the atrange, but’ in 


my opinion quite trus, tale of Plutarch rulative 


te the Athenian conapirscy frustrated by Aris 


Ai i 118) ly pegerding it eo "altogether 
improbable.’ On the contrary it be all of @ 
piece with the condnet of the Athenians during 
Chie enurer pala. 

‘iz. 133 apie a0 dpalrere welAg dike 
ferrqlecrepet .... nd ve dja ani sbo8pbrepon, 
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are expressly named, es. the Spring Gargaphin and the réseros of the hero 
Androkrates. | 

Let us take first the Spring Gargaphia, 

Among the flow hills on the north of Mount Kithsiron there are, 
acconling to’ Mr. Grundy !, two springs, and only two, that can put forward o 
claim ‘to the ancient name. ‘The area of the battle-fiold is marked by o 
distinct depression, Which runs from 'N.E. to S.W. up the Kriehiiki brook to 
the betten of the village, anil from that point N.W. te the: head-watere of 
the most westerly tributary of the Asopos (stream A’ in Mr, Grundy's map) : 
theze it joins the plain, which extenda northwards from Plotaisi The two 
springs lie ou the line of this depression, The traditional Gargaphia is the 
iiore westerly of the two, fe. the modem Apotrip?, which lies neurly on tho 
verge of the plateau, wbout a quarter of a mile before the Ariauhy—Dyrgo 
path enters the aforesaid plain. Afeasured upon Mr. Grundy’a map, the 
distance of this spring from Plataiai is 12 stadea, The other spring, ot 
collection of springs. is foun wt some distance (on Mr, Grundy's map, 
fi stades) east of tpotri. Mr, Grundy follows Leake in giving the name 
Gargaphia to these last sources.* They lie 14 stades from Plata. 

What data do we get from Herodotos as to the position of the Spring 
Gargaphia ? Tfe gives oa the following items :— 


(Ly Tt was 10 etades from the ‘ Island’ (c 51), 


(2) It was 20 atalles from the Heraion, which was "in front of’ 
Plataini (c. 62). 
(3) By impliention we learn that it must have been about 10 stades 
from. the streany ealled Moloeia, the Argiopian Region, and the 
temple of Elmisinian Demeter (¢, 57). 


With regard to the identification of the ‘Island, it will probably be 
generally conceded that Mr. Grandy has made out his case, and satis- 
factorily established the locality to which this name was applied.” Moro 
valuable, however, is his identification of the temple of Demeter! No one 
ean doubt that ite place is marked by the modern Church of St. Demetrios. 
Ouly with respect to the temple of Hera ia hesitation unfortunately possible. 

How Jo the springs above described square with the data extracted from 
Herodotos ? 

(1) Measoroment ehows that: the distance of the spring Apotrtpr 
from the * Jaland,’ as identified by Mr. Grundy, agrees. more 


I 


oP, 1h, Teske, Norck Or, iL 998 Me 
(rudy staten that this spring fo 10 atadoe 

rom Plataint, Compering thin with the 12 
stiles of Apofript bo amit, —*Tt by eazy to 
imagine that a mistake of 4 otoice was taade in 
a meeeorement of the distance by the eye nlomn: i 
‘fa nol go easy to suppose that the errar amounted 


1 P16. Oh Leake, North, dr. i. $82 fol. 


to § wtades ino coleniated distances of 90," Cor- 
Hocting Lhe menmirnmentas aber the error pone 
to » choice -betwoon G and 4 atadea,—an im- 
tuiferial difereure, Te it remembered ales thas 
the polnt- to which the measurement ba tale 
(the temple bf Hera} w not yet wtablished. 

Ty 2h 

PP. 3a, 
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closely with the statement of Herodotos than does that of his 
Gargaphia, At 10 stades from Apefripi we are in the centre 
of the Nesos; whereas, measuring from Leake’s (and Mr. 
Grondy's) Gargaphia, we reach a point too far up the slope of 
Mount Kithairon, or else actually find ourselves outside the 
limits of the Nesos: in the direction of the town of Plataiai. 


(2) The uncertainty with respect to the situation of the Heraion 
renders an appeal lo measurement here delusive, Bo far as it 
goes, tle result seems to point to an exagyeration of the distance 
on the part of Herodotos. 

(3) Comparison of the interval separating the two springs from the 
Eleusiniou is decisive against the claims of the well to which 
Teake and Mr. Grundy give the name of Gargaphia. Measur- 
ing from the Apotripé spfing, 94 stades bring us to the Chapel 
of St. Demetrios, 10 stades to the stream flowing along the 
S.E. side of the ridge on which that building stands.’ On the 
other hand, tmeasnring from Leake's Gargaphis, the Chapel 
and stream lie ato distance of only 44 and 6 stades respec- 
tively* Yet Mr, Grundy accepts the above-mentioned stream 
as the ancient Molocis and the scene of the final struggle. 


We now turn to consider the position of the monument of the hero 
Androkratea. 

Here we can supplement Herodotos in some slight degree from 'Thuoy- 
dides" The 212 men who escaped from Plataini during its investment in 
428 B.C man at first ‘6 or 7 stades along the road Jeading to Thebes, having 
on their night hand the heroon of Androkrates’: subsequently they turned 
off to the right and tled in the direction of Mount Kithairon, towarda Hysiai 
and Erythrai We notice that whereas Herodotos speaks of & téwevos, or 
enclosed domain, Thucydides calla it a jpgor, or monumental chapel.. It 
must have been a Inilding standing in the midat of » sacred enclosure, 
which waa probably planted with treea, That this was indeed the case we 
learn from Plutarch, who describes the /heroiin of Androkrates as ‘ sur- 
rounded with a denwe grove of shady trees! ! 

Few can have read the passage in Thucydides withont having been 
struck by the apparent pointlessness of his remark as to the position of the 





* Btream AS on Mr, Grumnily’s map. 

* ¥ot Me Grundy writes (p09); "It will be 
soon on the. map thet the distance from the 
pesttion of the Gparians oar the spring which 
Leake (rightly, [ think, as | have yuegioudy 
said) identifies with Gargaphia, seconds ciostly 
with Ae distance given liy Herodutas.’ 

* Thee. Hh 24: of DAwrais dyopeer dap 
ror di @4607r @tpovrar ibe dp debe peace 
vou ‘ArSposparowt Sper, . ,.. eal del gir 1 * 


fera eresiens of MAaraje che dei tar Onda 
ixspmtar, Feal! irorrpifarres ferar rie wpbs 
Th bpor @éaenrar die fy “Epifpes eal “Teuks xl 
Agsdweret tae pwr dpelyorrur do rae “AGhwar, 
Grimdy (j. 10 fol.) quite eecuretaly gives the 
roote followed by the fugitives. | 

“Plot, Arie. xis vi rot ‘AvBpoupdrons 
TEP Serer, 
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monument im question, For if the herotin lay hard by the road, constituting 
a familiar Inndmark, it was surely needless to insist upon its relation to 
travellers advancing along that road in the-direction of Thebes. A closer 
examination, however, removes this seeming potntlesences. In addition to 
the regular ligh road from Plataiai to ‘Thebes (4), a man might crosa the low 
hills in & NE. direction? and 30 strike either the road that issued from the 
pasa of Hysiai (2), or the main road from Athens (1) issuing from the pass 
of Erythrai (Dryoskephalai), The remark of Thucydides, that the herodn 
stood on the right hand of the fugitives, thus turns out to possess consior- 
ablo vale! It fixes their point of exit from the town to the northern 
section of the enclosing lines, and the route of Hight toa northerly direction, 
thus indirectly eliminating the possibility indicated above,—that the axtt 
was made on the N:E. of the town and the line of flight continued towards 
the same point of the compass, The,corollary from this: in that the site of 
the monument should be sought between the line of the Plataini-Thebes 
road and the line of the path that runs to the north-east: in other words, it 
is an cutire mistake to imagine that the heroin lay quits close to the Plataiat- 
Thebes rood, ie, in the plain itself. 

In addition to the passage from Thucydides, we are able to adduce one 
from Plutarch, It ia true that, as history, Plutarch’s account of the 
campaign is of small value, Nevertheless, the circumstance that Plutarch 
was a Boiotian,and the probability that he kuew the ground, combine to give 
some importance to the few topographical details preserved in lia Life of 
Aristeides. It is only by the adoption of # foregone conclusion that his 
testimony’ is brought into conflict with that of Thucydides, We refuse to 
subscribe to the verdict of Mr. Grundy * when he declares that ‘one has to 
stretch the Innguage of Plutarch until it cracks in order to reconcile: his 
topography with that of Thucydides,’ 

In describing the movement of the allied army to its second position, 


i tn othar words, tuking the path chiman by sist rofise to aoknawledge with Me Grandy, 
the Corinthians in theittrurch from the Horaion thot 'it le evident that Thocydiies noderstood 








to the soote of wetion, sa related in Hered. ix, 
GD: Sak whe drape eal rae mokardr The peper 
wor bre Wb ret [eet Gs Afugrpes. Such would 
not of cimaree be the neal path from Plsiainl to 
Thates, het it might well have been followed 
by the fugitives, whose objective woe pot 
Thebes, af it hed the advantage of bringing 
thom nearer the pases jute Attioe while avoid. 
ing the obviounly danyerow route along the 


© The words fy Befig Fyerrer eh rol “Arbo 


apdeauy dpgar are iueerted for no other purpose 
than to ttofine exactly the preceding phrase ri 
de @48a2 ¢lpoures dy,—a phrase which was 
imptintly applicable tothe wlteruative path: mun: 


tioned by me Ut ie ordinarily assumed (hat 
the fugitives massed the monument fn qtesbion. 


For this opinion Tuan a no warmot, and [ 


the "Hpger to be leew than three-quarters of « 
ruile frei Plaior’ ‘The iminoma of ibis oa 
omption ie Mir, Granmdy's hypothesia of triple 
phase of the Grevk seound position AI that 
Thuogdites mage, la that the fleeing Mintaiens 
ran ebout pw mile along that rom’ to ‘Tlinhes 
which lay to the left, of wert, of the monument ; 
that thoy attuslly posed the monngmont te 

YP, $5 em, An eraiepls of wrong method 
adopted by Mr. Grondy fron Leake, Vorth, ce, 
ih 354, 0 passage which Mr, Grundy quotes with 
approval, Mr. Grmdy makes nich of [lst 
arch’é faiture to mention the pyrex. [ft will be 
semn that Plutarch is in the right ; the eftittions 
af the ejos la of no tworment, as wo micht 
gucas from the fact that not ane of the Greek 
‘contingents ener reached it, 
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Plutarch writes as follows —' near Hysiai, at the foot of Kithsiron, there is an 
ancient temple of Demeter and Kore, and there hard by was also the heroon of 
_Androkrates” ‘The natural inference from this is that Pimtarch imagined 
the Eleusinion and the herowm to have been fairly close together. Compare 
this with what Herodotos tells us about the enclosure of Androkrates*—* and 
there they mnged themselves, nation by nation, close by the fountain 
Gargnphia and the eucred precinct of the hero Androkrates, partly among 
hills ofno great elevation, and partly mpon level ground,’ What is there in 
this to support the double assumption on tho part of Mr. Grundy® that 
Herodotos meant to give us the two actromes of the Greek line, and to 
indicate at the same time that the spring lay among the hills while the 
monument stood in the plain, i. on the left.wing ! The conclusion to which 
both, Heradotes and Plutarch point is that the heroon of Androkrtes and the 
Spring Gargaphia stood (within reasonable limits) i the same area.’ W lat, 
this area was we have: already ascertained for the spring. What it was for 
the herotin we have already deduced from the words of Thucydides. The 
two streains of evidence guide us to one and the same point forthe site of 
heroin and téuevos. That site is marked by the modern Chapel of St. John 
crowning the height which rise’ immediately to the north of the Apotrapt 
(Gargaphia) spring. 
‘aie then do we conclude ag to the second position of the Greeks? It 
occupied the depression which. Mr, Grundy describes* as running across the 
battle-field roughly from east to west. Here the allies had the advantage of 
a supply of water in the Apofript (Gargaphia) spring,—the sources farther to 
(he east would obviously also be in their hands; they were screened from the 
observation of the Persian main’ bolly; they were also protected from the 
cavalry ae well as was possible anywhere off the actual slopes of Mount 
Kithairon.’ ‘The Greek outposts would oceupy the heights to the north of 
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1 fot Arie ai: cae fer elgrior bed ror 
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fives eaqelar ris ce epheqe tye Papyaplqe eal. 


rol tépdrect rot “Avbpaxpdreot rot fipwos Tia 

17. 38 soft *T think that the words of 
Hercdotas .. cau only mean thet the «devo 
eras ote the left of the Greek line, for the dwddes 
yaper can only be the plain betweon Plates and 
tin Theaplan Anopas, gn which, by-tho-bye, 
sooomiing to Thucydides the riueres mut have 
stood,” Of, p. 17: ‘the repercs of the hero 
other extremity of the line, Le, om the loft 
wing. Tho same saemmption is tude by Stein 
imode int Loe.) and Grote, (ial. ¥, 19 mote 2), but 
la rightly comboatod by Mr. Mant (Amer. Journ. 


of ArcA, vol, wh. d7i). 

* The same ¢ondlision seme to follow from. 
Fans. ix. 4, 2, where the Temple of Elousinian 
Demeter, the priya of Leite and the Spring 
Gargaphia are apparootly grouped together as 
contigious to cna another, We may note here 
that Mr. Grumly ia altagethér wrong in imayin. 
ing (84) the temple of Demeter hero apoken 
of by Pansaniss to be different fram that 
mentioned by Hoerodates in his account of the 
hattie, 


‘Taking into consideration what & told es 
of the hereon by Plutarch lin the passage already 
quoted, To ses in the modern nome Putded 
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the position, viz, the height on which the heroin stood, and the eminence 
lying to the east, between the and the tewple of Demeter. 

The object aimed at by Pausanias in removing from Mount Kithairon is 
rightly stated by Mr. Grundy’ The Groeks tried to effect a great turning 
movement by their left, They threw themselves upon the Plataiai-Thebes 
road, intending to force the passage of the Asopos and to cut the Persian line 
of communication, Mr, Grundy justly calls attention to the fact that the 
military capacity of Pansanias is wniversally underrated, For boldness 
of design, prudence in execution, and power of handling masses of men in the 
faco of almost inauperable obstacles he deserves a bigh pluco in the list of 
Greek generals: Under the conditions of ancient wariare the undertaking 
was pot as desperate as it would seem.’ In tho absence of long-range 
weapons and arms of precision, it was perfectly feasible. Moreover the 
advantage in skill, discipline, and equipment was overwhelmingly in favour ot 
the Greeka*® ‘The Persians might well have been driven eastwards off their 
line of retreat. It was necessary, however, to take precautions against the 
‘Persian cavalry, which was massed ow the Greek right flank, at a distance of 
at tnost three miles. A-sort of ¢rAelon formation was therefore adopted, the 
Greek contingents being disposed obliquely from $.E, to N.W, across thie roads 
leading from Plataiai to Thebee, 








Ii is at this pomt that we begin to find the narrative of- Herodotos 
interrupted and distorted by the national bias of his Athenian informanta. 
Here for the first time the historian directs our attention to the 
disposition of the Greek troops. He goes off at the word «ar e@vea: (c, 25) 
and introduces the quarrel between the Tegeans and the Athenians for the 
post of danger and honour on the wing (cc, 26-25 mit.) The whole of the 
story must be excised, on the following grounis :-— 


(1) The left wing of the Greeka in the eecond position lay 
On imdcigos xeipos! Tt might consequently expect to suffer 
from tho attacks of the hostile cavalry, a was actually the case 
(ce. 40 end), How then reeoncile the Tegean demand for 
station on the left wing with their previous reluctance (shared 
by the whole army) to enpport the Megarians against the 
Persian cavalry in the first position?* Ip is not sufficient 

to advert to the suceess already gained against tho cavalry 
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(e. 25) and to the confidence thereby inspired, for the servic’ 
sanded was much moro than steadiness against 





(2) There is no evidence to suppori the statement made, according 
to Herodotes, by the Tegeans, that post on o wing was their 
prerogative, Subsequently at any rate we find the Tegeans 
occupying precisely the station finally allotted to them on the 
field of Plataiai, ix. next to the Spartans themselves. ‘This is 
the case in 415 n,¢. at the battle of Mantineis,! and in 394 B,C, 
at the battle of Cormth.* 


(3) How was it that the Corinthians, 5000 strong, did not raise 

objections if they were moved from the aide of the Spartans, 

re oly a post of honour, in onder to make room for the 
Tageans ? 


(4) The Tegean demand, if ever unged, must have been decided 
instantly by tactical considerations, A large compact body, 
like that of the Athenians (8000 in number), which wis 
accompanied by the light troops in the army (archers), waz 
required on the wing, not the Tegean handful of 1500, 


(5) The story of Herodotoe is irreconcilable with the words which 
ocenr in chap. 25— The place next to themselves was given 
by the Spartans to the Tegeana, on aooount of their courage and 
of the exteem in which they held them’? These words auggest that 
their actual. pluce in the line was assigned to the Tegean 
hoplites in pursuance of some plan not given in Herodotos. 
The nature of the plan will clearly appear in the sequel 


(6) The quarrel, if genuine incident, must have occurred, earlier 
than is stated by Herodotos. It must in fact have broken out 
at the moment of taking position on Mount Kithairon, For 
the evidence goce to show that there also the Tegeana had not 
been posted on the wing-* 
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On these grounds we unhesitatingly reject the story of the quarrel. It 
ia an Atlienian invention desigued to flatter Athens by means-of « verdict 
put into the mouths of the best troops in Greece, at the expense of a 
contingent second to none in valour (¢, 28}. 

Tn fact, the whole account of the marshalling of the Greck troopa comes 
far too late in the narrative, Their arrangement in the liné must have dated 
from the opening day of the campaign, With it disappears also the account 
of the marshalling of the Persian forces, There was no auch formal perclasis 
as Horodotos depicts, ‘The place of the account, which is closely modelled 
on the epic, is determined solely by artistic reasons, without reference to the 
logic of military practice. [tis inserted precisely at. this point because we 
have reached a crucial stage of the campaign: but the arrangement of the 
troopa strictly belongs to an earlier moment, while the quarrel to which it is 
represented as giving rise 18 a pure fiction. 

Having thu: alopted from hie"epic model a quite artificial achemo of 
events, how does Herodotos proceed to develop it! Here we have the two 
annies ranged and described in. battle array, but—nothing comes of it Re- 
course is had to the sacrifices in order to explain the refusal of the combatants 
to finish the business, thus happily begun, in. the true Homeric fashion= 
Herodlotos is manifestly quite in the dark as to the real reason for their delay, 
His assertion of the only obstacle that would appeal to his hesrers—the 
persistent veto.of heaven,—involves him in difficulties, aa it directly contra- 
dicts the secount given im chap. 41, which relates the conference of the 
Persian officers. For if Mardonios was = eager to fight,’ why had he not 
long ago given battle? It was surely not cut of respect for the feelings of 
the Greek contingents fighting on the Persian side that he had conformed to 
the utterances of their sootheayers. Why should Mardonios summon his Staif 
only to insult if? The episode of the conference i Inserted for no other 
purpose than that of enabling Herodotos to contrast dramatically, more suo, 
two antithetical eolutions of the situation—on the one hand decisive battle 
for good or ill, on the other the sound policy of waiting for disaffvetion and 
bribery to do their fatal work upon the national forces." 

Next there follows the account of the midnight visit af Alexander of 
Macedon to the Athenian lines? This also is a story full of improbabilities, 
and without any claim to retention. How did Alexander escape recognition 
at the bridie-head held by the Persians? Or, if that is supposed to be no 
difficulty, how did his errand elude the notice of the Persian sentinels? If 
again these imagined him to he tho-bearer of deapatchos to the Greeks, where 
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was the risk of which he makes so much ?* The reazous which he alleges to 
account for the Persian delay in attacking are very obviously put into his 
mouth by Herodotes himself in conformity with what he has alrendy written 
in chaps. 36, 37.. The assertion that the Persians found their commissariat 
breaking down ia a manifest lie* The very emphatic and artistically well: 
himnaged revelation of his name on the part of Alexander was quite super- 
fluous to Aristeides, who must have become familiar in Athens with the face, 
figure, and tones of the Macedonian king.* Lastly, the whole pomt of the 
chuuleatine interviaw was to warn tho Greeks of the intention of Mardonios 
to fight a decisive battle on the morrow* Yet, in spite of the: alleged 
eagerness of the Persian general and the difficulties threatening his army, 
the following day passed without any serious attempt being made to’ justify 


the Macedoniian's prognostications. 


The excision of the nocturnal visit, pf Alexander necessarily involves also 
the abandonment of the disgraceful story contained in chups. 4,47. Ac- 
cording to Herodotos, the near prospect of encounter with the Persians and 
Medes 60 nlarmed Pausanias that he anggested to the Athenian leaders an 
interchange of position on the part of their respective divisions, The 
Athenians moved to the right, while the Spartans withdrew to the left in 
order to face the Boiotinns and the other Greeks who fought in the ranks of 
the Great King. The exchange, however, was detected by the Boiotians, who 
at once informed Mardonios, ‘The Persian troops were consequently trans- 
forred to the riglit of their line, so 2s to bring them once more in front of the 
Spartans Pausiinias thon for the second time changed his position, and 
fesumed his post on the right wing.  Finully, the Persians returned to their 
old station, and the farce was brouglit to an end. 

‘No incident similar to this’ remarks Grote,’ ‘will bo found throughout 
thé whole courses of Lacedaemonian history’ He might safely have gone 
further and denied that any such incident ever did occur, From begining to 
end the story toust be stigmatised as'a slander. | 


(1) lf the Spartans had contemplated the movement at all, for what: 
had they delayed its execution! They could not have foreseen 
that they would receive timely warning of the approaching 
battle, nor yet that the Persian onset would be retarded long 
enough to enable the change in position to be made. It. is 
evident. that the proposition was only possible upon a very 
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genera) and decided fveling in its favour gn the’ part of the 
Spartan hoplites; hence it cannot beset down to a sudden 
nervousness depriving Pausanias of self-command, 

(2) [t was surely 4 strange preparation for the decisive straggle, 
fraught with such grave consequences for Greves, to march 
and conntermarch the best regiments of the allied army in the 
face of the enemy, 

(3) What was the effect of the Spartan cowardice upon the masa of 
the Greek troops? The motive of the manoenvre must, one 
thinks, lave been as apparent to the rank and file of the con; 
tingents as to the Athenian hoplites, 

(4) How is it that we never subsequently hear « syllable of this 
compliment ti Athenian arnis 7 

(6) The venesia of the story can be traced quite satisfactorily. 

As the fast of our long series of excisions we must abandon the incident 
narrated inc. 48. Mardonios sent-a herald to the Greek lines with an absard 
challenge, proposing that the Spartana and the Persians should fight. on 
behalf of all Tt is obvious that if the attempted change of post ia.cut our 
it must cerry with ij the challenge. Th i» modelled upon simular scenes 
in Homer: but 4 js alae not unintlyenced by remiuiscences of previous 
liistory.! Apart from this, the narrative ia intrinsically unsound > for how do 
the words ‘ yuiffed up by the empty victory '* square with the stitement that 
nothing more was attempted or achieved agains} the Greeks thon the 
usuul hinrasiing «attacks of the cavalry?) We expect somu deod of arms to 
rédeem the doughty resolves of chap, 41. 


Now that the ground has been cleared of the exerescences due to 
Athenian light-hearted manipulation of history let us resume the interrupted 
story of the Greek movements, | 

We have surmised that the movement of the allics to the second position, 
wia based upon something more than the desire merely to obtain a better 
supply of water: for the aliandonment of their main lina of communication 
and the gréater exposure to the Persian cavalry ou the lower ground were 
attendant drawbacks too serious to ‘be cotititerbalanced by the single 
advantage named by Herodotos. Pausaniag had detennined to make a dresh,, 
across the Asopos by the road which ran directly from Plataiai The second 





Greek position represents the army in the act of carrying out this manoeuvre, 
[t is disposed obliquely across the field, the left wing leading upon thw 
Asopos.” 
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Why then was the offensive designed by the Spartan general not 
developed beyontl this point; and why do we not find in Herodotes a 
syllable in allusion either to the acheme itself or to its collapse ? 

The firat iliffenlty is solved by reference to the position of Pansanias. 
The army under his. command consisted practically of three brigades 
constituted teapectively by the Spartans (with whom we must reckon the 
Teveans), the Athenians (along with the Plataians), and lastly the general 
body of the allies, The loose structure of the Greek national levy made 
tmanimity in sentiment and cohesion im action impossible beyond certain 
narrow limrts, Hence the delay in accomplishing the passage of the 
river, a delay that ruined the scheme, and all but ruined the national 
chuse. 

The latter part of our question is answered by reference to the ignorance 
of the historian's informant, who was qyite in the dark os to the strategic 
ileas of the Greek commander-in-chief 

Another cause also is at work. It must be remembered that the 
campaign was a national affair, and it was undoubtedly a point of national 
honour to present it in the most, favourable light. By tacit general consent 
the battle never became the subject of discussion. An analogy may he found 
in the medism of the Delphic oracle, which yet, by a species af national self- 
deception, did not forfeit ita claim to Hellenic respect, in spite of its failure in 
the hour of trial’ Soin the case before us, no Greek would have been so 
unpatriotic as to confess that dilatoriness and cowardice on the part of the 
uational army had nearly proved fatal to Hellenic freedom. 

We must also bear in mind that our knowledge comes almost entirely 
from the Athenians, and only from a certain gection of them, s0 that we know 
scarcely anything of the views current outside Athens.* In spite of Athenian 
reticence, however, we clearly see that hesitation ou the part of the Groek- 
force, anil more especially on the part of the Athenian contingent, which wae 
in the van, enable the Persians to divine the intentions of the Greek 
conmander, and gave them time to perform a lateral movement in order to 
cover the Plataisi-Thebes road. Their clouds of ekirmishers then effectually 
prevented all approach to the Asopos, and the favourable moment was 
lot." 

This brings us to the origin of the story, already condemned, which is so 
discreditable to the Spartans. 

The Athenians, being on the left extremity of the lina, which rested on 
the Asopos, would cross the river at the head of the column, After crossing 
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they would wheel to the right, mm order to check the Persian advance along 
tlle bank to liinder the passage, The Spartans, who were posted on the 
extreme right, formed the rear-guard of the column, and covered the crossing 
from the Porsian ecavalry—a most dangerous and responsible position, and 
one that explains why the valiant Teyeans were aszocinted with the Spartan 
hoplites’? When the whole Greek force liad made good its footing on the far 
aide of the Asopos, the Spartans would naturally form the left wing of the 
new line. It is on this reversal of position —one suggested, but never actually 
realized—that the Athenian misrepresentation is based.* It contains this much 
of truth, that the brant of the fighting, until the Spartan rearguard effected 
ity passage of the river, must have fallen upon the Athenians, who were 
required to sustain the whole weight of the Persian attack upon the head of 
the column There was surely honour enough in that to have rendered 
superiivons the sorry attempt to cast shame upon the best troops im Greece — 
the more so a8 it was entirely due tothe Athenians own want of resolution 
that the Spartan valour was not put to the test contemplated by 
Pavsanias, 
The warp of the tissue of tlese fifty chapters is the green thread of 
Athenian jealousy of Sparta’ It isa highly suggestive fact that we find both 
the Spartans and the Teyeans,—who shared the honour of the final victory, — 
more or less ekilfully represented in Herodotos as inferior to the Athenian 
troops, And in each instance we have been forced to the conclusion that the 
episode is false aud due to Athenian vanity. The cloven hoof is unmistakably 
displayed in the account of the events following the challenge feigned to have 
been thrown down by Mardonios, With what painful cireurstantiality are- 
we assured thnt it was to the Spartana, and the Spartans alone, that the 
thanks of the allies were due for the destruction of the Spring Gargaphia®: 
as though to give point to the alleged reluctance of the Spartans to face 
Persian infantry by instancing this, probably equally fictitious, failure to stand 
against Persian cavalry." If these things were done in the green tree, what 
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would have been done in the dry! ‘Recall also the invidious expressions oe 
with reference to Spartan duplicity, so different from the manly and 
straightforward, withal modest, character of the Athenians,’ and the 
reference to the by thie time threadbare theme of Spartan cowardice, so 
glaringly in contrast with the calm steadfastness of conscious valour that 
glowed in the breast of the Athenian hoplite? Nay, the Spartans must be 
flouted even st the price of complimenting an almoeat equally odious people. 
Therefore is it recorded that the Tegeans charged the Persian rmumpart of 
shields before thet’ the Spartans advanced a foot*: far be it from the 
Atheniaus to see any other city deprived of its meed of honour for the ake of 
other than—themselves! Lastly, what prominence id given to thé Athenian 
share in the assault on the fortified camp" Well might this bo so, else were 
the hoplites of Athens like to have been but sleeping partners in that day's 
achievements, Here as so often, the Lakedaimonians were baffled by the 
combination of barricades and stout’ defence, Not until the invincible 
amalgam of Athenian valour and resolution (dper) «ai Asrapin)*® was applied 
could any impression be made on the fortifications, Into the breach there 
rushed, not the Spartans,—alas for that national defect of ponderosity,—but 
the Teyeane. 


With the end of chap, 49 there comes a change In the nature of the 
Greek operations—a change from offensive to defensive tactics. The allied 
army, having lost the opportunity of turning the Persinn position, is reduced 
bo its old attitude of covering the approaches to the Peloponnese, and of 
waiting for Manlonios to take the initiative." 

The real objective of the movement of the Greeks to the ‘laland” was 
the recovery of their line of communication, upon which they hal then but 
precarious boll, They were, it is sha not «driven entirely off tt, for, as 
Mr, Grundy points out," the Plataiai-! ra pass (3) still remained in their 
hands, Nevertheless, according to Mr Grundy. the character of the most 
weaterly pas ia such as to render it inipossible to anpply satisfactorily the 
wants of one hundred thonzand men through this channel alone, That the 
ncenpation of the enstern passes by the Persian advanced posta had begun to 
tell mpon the Greek forces may readily be believed, but Herodotes himself 
represents the determination to fall back as due primarily to want of. water,* 
in consequence of the failure of the Spartans to protect Gargaphia. 
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‘This repetition of the water difficulty we should be melined to reject here 
again, at any rate aa furnishing the ground of the retirement. For, wherever 
we place Gurgaphia, the army had still the other spring at its commanil; and 
Herodotes adimita thot at the feot of Monnt Rithairon, ten stades or an in the 
rear of the position, water was ahunlant.! There was also the water supply 
of the town of Plutaint itself* For surely the Greeks ought not to be 
imagined as cut off from Plataiai and the hase of the hills, and hopelessly 
surrounded by the Persian liorsemen. There cannot have been any grave 
difficulty in supplying the needs of the troops in line on the Spring Gargaphia," 
as the conntry between that position and the mountain ia by no means 
difficult. The «tress laid upon the deficiency of water, if not due to the 
charneter of the historian’s informant, has ite origin in the desire to bring in 
the Spartang as ultimately responsible for a retrograde movement primarily 
caused by the Athenians themselves. 

The main features of this last act of the drama, aa given by the Athenian 
tradition, are as follows. 

The couneil of generals determined to execute a night movement to the 
rear; the ao-called ‘Island’ being given as the rendezvous of the contingents 
It was further resolved that, on the game night, balf the army shoul! be 
detached eastwards to Mount Kithairan, tn order ta extricate the commissariat 
train blocked up in the pase, When the appointed hour arrived the centre 
fell back, —not to the ‘ Taland,” fz, 10 stades, but 2/ atades, finally taking post 
at the Heraion, which lay ‘in front of" Platmini, Next, the Spartans were 
drdered to retire: but the irrational obstinacy of the Lochagos Amompharetos, 
who construed the movement a4 a flight, detained the Spartan contingent all 
night, Meantime the Athenians, suspecting the Spartans of a desire to play 
thom false, remained in position on the lof} awniting definite instructions. 
As day dawned, Ponsanias ot last pbhandoned his recalcitrant captain to his 
fate, anil set his troops in motion ‘along the line of the hills’ The Athenians 
also retired, by way of the plam. After marching 1() stades Pausaniaa halted 
for the Pitanate regiment under Amompharetos on the stream called Moloei, 
near a temple of Elevsinian Demeter, in the district called Argopian. 
Simultaneously with the eppesarance of Amompharetos the Peraian cavalry 
swooped down upon the Spartans and Tegeana, to bu followed soon by the 
Persian infantry, 

Such is the narrative of Herodotos, deceptive in ita simplicity an 
apparent straightforwandness, Closer examination reveals in it the features 
with which we have become familiar, On the one hand Herodotos fails to 
appreciate the significance of the various movements of the forces, on the: 
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other he has incorporated all tha! national vanity, with the double object of 
glorifying Athens and disparaging Sparta, had invented. . 

Up to this point in the atory the cantral brigaile of the allies has escaped 
Athenian calumny; its share in events is shadowy, but nob actually dis- 
graceful, Tta turn hos at Inst come, Although the troops of the centre had 
brome the heat and burden of the day that proved so disastrous Lo Spartan 
prestige, yet now, under the cloak of night, they flee in headlong haste, eager 
only to sovare thomeelyes against the dreaded cavalry, Mark, however, the 
point wherein the narrative halts. In spite of their ansiety to put themselves 
beyond the reach of the Persian horsemen, the contingents. of the centre do 
net seek shelter in Plataini itself nor on the rocky slopes of Mount Kithairon 
(which ultimately became their refuge"), nor yet on the * Island/—a position 
admittedly outside the sphere of cavalry operations*—hut they take up their 
station, apparently in good order, ‘im font of" the temple, which was itself 
‘in fromt of the town.” 

There ure several possible sites for the Huraion.* Tho most probable one 
stawle within the cireuit of the existing ewelute of Platnini, just to the east of 
the akropolia The question of the site is of far preater moment than is the 
identification of the ‘Tslamd,” which was in fact never reached by any of the 
Greek force at all. Tits importance lies in this, that, knowing the exact site 
of the temple, we should be able to decide what amount of credence ahould 
attach to the Athenian mecount of the conduct of the troops composing the 
centre, 

‘That account can hardly be accepted aa it stands, It will bo observed 
that the sngygeated site of the Heraion tes at no grent distance ° from the 
tect ef ground which is convincingly identified by Mr, Grundy as the 
‘Taland,’ The Heraion may woll, therefore, have been actually the position 
which the central brigade was instructed fo oceupy. Tks proximity to the town T 
if an important feature: il-was surely of some moment for the Greaks to 
rétain poesession of Platami, which was a fortified place commanding the 
entrance of the pass to Megara, In onler to carry out the project of 
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that they might support one nunther. ‘The new post of. the uo contin, 
Hiwir the Hernion under the walls of Plotaias, waa well chose in iia respect, 
la check ony attempt om the part of the Peratan cavilry bo creep along the 
side of the mountain-and ondanger the operation in which the Spartans were 
about to engage, 

That such was the intended function of the Greek centre appears from 
ite behaviour during the danfliet Herodotos tella us! thet the Creek riglit 
was already pushing the enemy off the fleld when news was brought (dypyér- 
Keras) to the contro at thy Hoeraion ‘that the fight had begun, and that 
Pausinias was gaining the vivtory.’” The words of Herodotos are hiero 
significant,—nob in respect of any inference that may be supposed to be 
deducible therefrom as to the site of the temple, but aa indicating that 
Pansanine (eliberstely detached n member of his force for thie speeiat 
aerrive, aint also thut he knew exantly whither to send his messenger. Here 
again Hersiotos has triased the ral import of the fact. The message of 
Patwonias was oothing less then an urgent summons for an advatce. The 
Hidden development of the Persian attack caused a rapt modification of the 
combinationa of thy Greek. general; and, tailing support From the * Falun’ 
(upon which the Athenians ought long before to have taken up their position), 
ih Mosaze was despatched to the contre, thoi lying aselesaly at Plataiai, to 
hurry it up in remforcement. Th is in the highest degree worthy of noticn 
that the cevtre in response at once splita up inte two sections The 
Corinthians and their companions marched off through the hills, while the 
Megarians and the Plillasions with their comrades proceeded hy way of the 
plain. Now, in the second! position, the Corinthians stood alongside of the 
hoplites of Teges awk Sparta: the Megirians were ranged shoulder to 
shoulder with the Platsinna pol the Athenians, [bt is pretty claar from this 
that the two sectiona of the cuntre* hastened to join their respective wings,— 
ta cecordienee with the omders trtnemilted frm the counmenier-in-chief > it was 
no pell-mell ecramble to be in at na battle already decided without them. 

With rezard te the contr of the Greek line all is intellinble anit free 
from complications, In opposition to the received view I maintain that it is 
altnowt entirely in connection with the left wing, dz the Athenians, that 


difficulties arise. The Athenians were evidently lard put to it to render an 
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explanation of their action durmg the retirement to the *Island.' It ie tn 
vain thet with malice prepense meaningless prominence is given to their own 
march through the plain, while the Spartans fell back through the hills! 
Meaningless, for (his reason | given the position ‘and the objective pomt of the 
wings, no other ronte than that which isso iuvidionsly deserihed by Herodlotos 
is possible, The map furnishes the nianswerable proof of the disingenions- 
ness of the narrative. The historian tries to Ihaten upon the centre tho 
impritation of déliburate betrayal of the wings; ? but what of the Athenian 
disobelience to orders? For the Athenians also never reached the *Talanil’ 
Could anything be more transparently falee than the reason nsaigned by the 
Athenians themselves for their breach of discipline — knowing thal it was 
tho Spartan temper to say one thing and do another, they remained quiet ab 
their post '?* Although Pansanias had isened the order for the: troope to 
fall back, an order which he knew hadiglrendy been obeyed by the centre, one 
which he had a nzhtto believe was likewise respected by the left wing, we 
ure asked to allow that it was possible for him to remain in pusition unsmp- 
parted, for no other reason apparently than to dolude the Atheninns at the 
cost of his own destruction ani the ruin of Greece, The Spartan king 
appects in tho Athenian tradition aa a simple farcewr. ‘Aamid all the contra- 
dictions in Which tlie narrative of the. eanipaign nbounils no sentence: is #0 
prepasierous; mare exhibita in o more baleful na pHoel the inherent vice of the 
Athenians The lie ia inserted in order ‘Lo conceal their own failure to gain 
the rendezvous appointed by the council of generale—a council m the 
(eliberstions of which Aristeides the Just liaila volee, [twas meoessary in 
470) we, and still is necessary, bo ask how it came about tlt the right wing 
fonnd itself without supports when the attack opened! against it, 

The mot of the distorted version of the retirement of the army ty ite 
thin! position je the malicious persistence of the Adhentans in depicting the 
movenint as a flight instigate! by the Sportens, Hence they were at pois bs 
minimize ther own share im it, oblivious of the fact that in avoiding thu 
feigned Scylla they fall into the more terrible Charybdia of confessed 
disloyalty and imsubordination. 

The desperate efforts of the Athenians to represent their conduct aa 
magnanimous would be amusing wero it not that therr tradition has won tts 
way to credence as aober history. The honour of the victory belongudl solely 
tu the Tegeana avd the Spartans. Tt was-a bitter pill to swallow, but THollas 
eu! not be befooled oi a patent a fact: all knew that the Athenian hoplites 
Hii! hot contributed a aingle blow to the overthrow of the Persian infantry in 
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the decisive struggle, The efforts of the Athenians were perforce confined to 
accounting for the damaging fact and turning it to the national honour. The 
Theban attack at the heal of the secon) Persian column! came in here vary 
apportunely to prevent their carrying aid to the Spartans, who were heset in 
spite of their pusillanimons concern to he secure. What, however, is the 
value of the text of the Spartan message which bulks so largely in tho 
marmtive? There is an evident anxiety to magnify the Athenian arme on 
‘this day:* yet their victory over the Thebans is not eo decisive as to drive 
their enavairy from the field? 


From what f have written, my conception of the plan adopted in the 
eaunc! of generals’ is-eamly gathered. The Greek force was inatructed 
te retire by brigades,—the centre to the Heraion, covering Plataimi and the 
‘Istand, the Athenians to the "Islagd* itself Thesn two divisiona wero 
designed to anpport the crucial element of Lhe entire movement, vis, tho 
Srirton alvanee ta the relief of the convoys beset in Mount Kithairon, Teo 
the night wing, composed aa it waa af the flower of the army, this diffieull aul 
dangerous task waa appropridtely committerl, In the new position, the old 
central brigade weld form the extreme left, under the slielter afforded by the 
Heraion and the fortifications of the town: on the other hand, the troops of 
the new centre, being tiearest to the Spartans, might anticipate heavy calls 
upon their alacrity and coumge, so that they ware judiciously composed of 
Athenians. As in the second position, so in the third Pousanias made the 
best possible distribution of his forces. The Spartans themselves were 
designed from thé first to advance @tmight from their old position, near they 
Spring Gargaphia, to tho pass. Tho locality in which the final encounter 
took place proves this, for it lies off the line that must have been followed hy 
troop falling back directly upon the ‘Tsland,’ 

Whiat, the, caused the break-down of this scheme? To thia question 
Herodotes lias a ready answer. The obstinacy of the Spartan captain who 
refised to withdraw from his. post was the prime cause of the collapse of the 
plan. His ill-timed punctiliousness broke thy Greek force into its component 
brigades, which at the moment of contact with the enemy found themaclyes 
suiderod by no iieonsilerable interval, The differant units hal all but lort 
touch of one another when the Persian squadrons held the Spartan division 
fast, for the attack of their supporting column. 
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The story about Amompharetos 18 perhaps onw uf the most difficult points 
in the sarrative of the operations preceding the battle, We may,—dand this 
is the liast sutisiactory course—acoopt the atory, and compere the altitude of 
Amompharetos with the refusal of the polemarchs Hipponoidas anil Aristokles 
io execute « tactical movement at the battle of Mantineia on the orders of 
hing Agia! Of hus Herodotes here incorporated a regimental tradition of the 
Pitunates, one derived from hia Pitannte friend Archiss*? I prater to 
aceount for the origin of the story in the following manner, 

The Spartans did tot evacuate their position without taking the 
precautions demanuted by the situation, Amompharetog aml Iris Loclios were 
iistached to occupy the orest of the: ridge which canceled the Spartan 
lines: on the ridge etood the monument of Amlrokrates. The object of 
this was twofold—to observe the Persian cavalry, which would soon resume 
ite slaily task of keeping in touch with the Greeks, and to retain as, long ae 
possible the semblance of the Greeks being in position®  Aimompharotos 
stuck ta his post to tlie last minute that if was prudent to do so, and then 
rejoined the main body *at a walk'*; the honour of a Spartan would not have 
permitted a less leisurely: pace: The main boty had come to a halt for him 
andl hia news'o little over amily in advance.” Tis. arrival just in time, with 
the report that the Persians werg moving, évabled the Spartans to change front 
and to form for action in a favourable position on tho slopes at the leail of the 
stream Mologis and the Argiopian region. Amompharctes ia painted by 
Heredotes as an obstinate fool! the nval of his commanding officer in 
buffoonery, On the contrary he was an officer conspicuous éven among 
Spartans for intrepidity, cue whose tried valour gained for him the perilous 
but honourable task of screening the retirement of the main body. Not 
undeserved was the prize le won for bravery in the presence of the enemy,’ a 
prize which the Spartan purchased only with his life. Possibly there ja thie 
amount of trath in the story of his teftisal to retire, that he may have beon 
prominent at the council in urging the rejection of the combination which 
Pausanias tried to effect. The parenthetical remark of Herodotos, that 
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Aumompharetos liad not been present at that council) is scarcely credible in 
iteclf and has‘the air of a makeshift to ge) round what the historian himse|f 
felt ta he an improbability? 

The retirement of the various divizions of the army cannot have been 
allempted simultaneously. Tt was an operation of much deleary for an army 
of nearly 100,000 to fall back over hilly ground in the dark, especially if we 
vecept aw pied dé le fetire the account of the demoralisation produced in the 
Greck force by the incessant attacks of the cavalry” ‘Not until the centre 
was on the march did) Pausgnias give the word to his own brignde’ The 
retirement waa evidently intended to take place by divisions. Tt was timed 
to begin at the second night-watch, ie, about midnight® The sum total of 
the retiring centre, according to Herodotos, was about 39,000 men. The 
battle was fought in the month of July-Auguat; when day beyins to break 
betwen half-past four and five. A eynple calculation from these data brinus 
us to the conclusion that the manoouvre coulil not have been excouted within 
the time allowed. The Athenian division, deliberately or not, made the 
mistake of nob marching first; they were consequently delayed by the 
clomstiess and unwieldiness of the centre, and the Spartans themselves were 
surprised by dayhght* as they advanced towards Mount Kithairon, 

The failure of the. scheme must be traced to the tactical wimkilfuliess of 
the Greek commanders. Tn the hattles of the pre-Alexandrine age in Greece 
nothing i more striking than the alizence of tactics, and this in epite of the 
brilliant snocess attending the combinations of the few tacticians who passed 
meteor-like across the horizon of Hellas. In 470 n.c. it is almost too early to 
speak of tactics in connection with Greek armies; their movements are still 
somewhat haphazard and capricious.’ Pausanins set his officers a task beyond 
their powers. They had succeeded in the advance from the first to the 
second position; but in the retrograde movement, with all ite complications of 
direction and its nice adjustment of the divisiona to the work of mutual 
support in the offensive designed by the Spartan general, the commanders of 
the contingents utterly failed. The army was split up inta separate bodies, 
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One the Applicdtion of the Nemes Aanpos ta Herodtos. 


Mr Geordy (p08 fol.) flmds di the use of the name Asopos the trea] diffieulyy ‘1 the acoonns 
of the operations at Fiataial, ead soggeets that. ita solution ling in the nesumption that Herodotes 
used the name in two ensee 2 — 


éi) The main stream of the Asnpes, called by Laake tho Thespian Asopoe. 


(2) Tho stream that takes {te rise in the Apotript spring (stream A’ Lo Mx, Grundy’. 
map: ef Leake, Morth. fr. 339), 


He bases his opinion pew the tlowing arguments :— 

(1) The Greek seoond position wos dofimed by the Epring Gargaphla aml the monument 
of Amirokretes, which lay in the plain ‘leet thaw thre-qourters of amily from 
Plater.” ‘Yet, af the ond of chap, 99, in speaking of the seme peailinn, Herodotom 
nace the words obra: ade rue ragtderes bet re Acwey dovporerthiorra 


(2) The expression Just quoted in followed in the very next sentence (chap, 31) by the 
words rapiiwor, wudduavwe tobe EAAmrar Tras de Morais cal abrol del the “Acwwdr 
rhe radry Marra | 


From this, Mir, Grundy concludes that the refurence im the firet passage in to the tribmiary AY, 
ani that the wddition of the words ride radrp. jdorra, “not evidently referring directly to the 
Asopos at the nd of chapter 84, hut to the words dv TAarsjei,’ leaves no ‘reasonable doubt that 
the «tress here mentioned le the main Asopus,’ 

In chap, 40 (aig phe yap ret Ageses duoc ef AdpAape wot, 4.) the reference la again to 
the main or Tlespisn Asopos | | 

Rending further (p. 24), we find that tive hypothesis of » twofold signification af the name 
has apparently been prepared in onder to eurmonnt the diffledlty prisented by the statement in 
ahap 51, thai ‘the ‘Jaland" lay 10 stwhew "from the Asopoo anil Gargaphia® (4 f¢ devs dork oor 
‘Agwrol wal tie phen rae Tapyapiqe, dw! p dorperaneledorre rdre, Bian erallovs aad yourn). 

We niet altogether reject Mr. Groudy’s quggestion. The name Anke ia applied by 
Herodotes comisteutly to the main stream, and to it anly, If Mr. Gromly ie right in. taking 
Leake to taak (p. 45) for calling tho large Arieresy stream the Asopos, it is somewhat strange to 
find that he himeal( applies the name to the imignificant brook A‘ on the ground thai it can be 
seon from the walle of Motaiai, while the main river is invisible (p. 29). 

it io in the highest degree improbable thal two distitich eunaes of the worl should have heen 
a6 clonaly combined as li the two consecutive sentences quoted from chaps.-30, 31. Ineo far os 
Mr. Grindy's hypothoule mate =p the locality to be aelgned be the monument of Androicrates, 
it eee alroaly bern refuted. It in also partly the outcome of » too great rigidity in the translation 
of the plirase #7) r@ ‘Acwe¢. Mr. Grandy ia concerned to ahow that the anny wae literally 
astride the brook (p, 21). The prepodiiion is-teed iu ite techutral miltiary aenve, whirh would not 
eonfiet even with the ordinary aceoptation of the situation of the heroan. (CY. chap, 38 rave ¥ 
ini rp ‘Aten? Maptorig wquurtepsvor,..dddere: which doe not tenn literally on the banka} 
There iw foo mnyatery in Whe widitlen of the wordi vhy tatty fforre to the name Anopos iu the 
neconil passage. “They merely indicate the change of position to another portion of the tivur. Jt 
would purely have been strange to remark simply that the Persings alee advanced to the Aspen, 








i Avech. Pers, 312 ful. 
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aeelng that they had been encamped ow that river siuce the oommencament of the operations (ct. 
obap. 10: (uadde ve iy ruts BapBdpoer fel np Agere rrparoreiceud rent), The words mean Urtile 
inpre than ‘to thie prediss point," Even admitting them to have some «pecial signification, it 
wontd #ordly follow from Mr. Grondy's confession that they refer to the words de MfAarapey 
ip. 18), that Herodoter meant turvby the stream A', which taker {te rise in the direction of 


‘When we reach chap. 40, Mr. Gromly decides, on what eriteria I know not, that thn Asopos 
there suentioned, be ‘certainty the main or Thupian Asopua” This, taken in confunction with 
tho rest of hix topography, necessitates the adoption of a theory as to threo "developmenta’ of the 
second Genek position (p, 19). 1¢ wwtihl surely have beuw aiinpler to keep to the firnt tippethests, 
that the Asopea upon which the Greeks lay waa the stream A‘, than to pile uy this sew hypothesie 
in ordor after all w bring the Greek= to the main treo, | 

There teualne the passage relative to the situation of the ‘Inland.’ [f we tako the Aicjoe 
from which tle 10 wiaded ore measared to be the main river, then the given co-ordinates (10 
stades from Gargaphin, wal 19 stades fromi Asopas) tiring tm dn Leake'y * Talatul,! « position whieh 
Mr, Girumly hee shown to be forpaasible (p. 22 fol). Vetfif the Spring Gargaphin is rightly 
identified with the Apotréi, it becomes olvions y impossible to argu that Herodotos moasnred 
from the stream A’, as his etarting-polut in tht ease vould only be either the eouree or the mouth 
of the striam The source in Impossible ae it comelbear with the apring. Tho mouth t equally 
imposible as that ison he tine of the Thespian Asopes, which line fv ont of the qunstion, as 
already remarked, § wugeat thal « (=20) has dropped out before the «al. Wo should read 
OB dori deh vod Agured a” xal-rgy ephiene tin Topyadina de’ fi devperaveteporre yore ies erations 
aedyeven, ‘The tract of groanil ideritifind as the ‘Islam! bp Mr, Grumly Wee alsnont exactly 20 
slides from the Thespian Asopos, . 

The lutest utterances of Mr. Grundy (Chencal Review, April 180%, p. 161), in answer to 
Mr. Frazer, simply te-affirm tile views, with the aiditional conjecture that io the application of 
the nome Asopos to the stream A’ Herodotos has preserved the local custom of tho Platainus | 


NOTE B. 
Ou the Chronology of the Gpcrationa yet JMatads, 


The views advanced in the preceding pages necemanty involve the tejection of the modifientian 
of the clironmlogiral jtema embedded in the narrative of Herodotes, 

Hermdintow dea not tell ui how long the Greeks reumiood in their first position, om. the breant 
of Mount Kitharon, We are infirmed, howerer, that tha two armies hail been eorsinped apposite 
to each. other alremly eight daya before Mardonios waa advise! to close the pase through which the 
Greek recelved-thoir suppliss (ix, 80). The pase wae actually closed at nightfall of Uh mum diy, 
The wxpression af Herodntos be smbiguons : it tk wot olear what bs the paint of departure involved Lis 
the words @udpe: 34 equ Arriearqudvoun (by dypeydeerar deed. Are tho oight days to be commtod 
from the marshalling of the troope in the second position! Such aver to te the generally 
acoepted viirw, brat ie hee always appoured to me gomewhel of & inarrel that historians alonlil 
credit this rellection upon the intelligence of the Merman general. Lf Herodotos really meant that 
the Greeks bod heen wight diye in the second pemition before the pase wae Hacked, 1 should gee [n 
ihe slutement bat sue more tustance of the working of ‘national autipathy, The Greeks csmnot 
allow the invaders to liave possemed ordinary common een, Olvicos as wae the atrokw of 
Hocking the main atiety of the Greek sammunications, the tradition pute it to the ernlit of 
Timapenidaa, a rencpede Theban Ht true, tut still a Greoie (ix. $8 fol). Mantonies, to my 
mint, wae more than.a match for hig opponents in point of military skill, oral on eaplanation 
more tn arcordance with the probe lilitivs of the case ruet bo eonght The words quoted tear 
reference to aud dute fret Ghe first day that the two armive found thameelrer face to face in the 
fret position, ‘The pasa waa closed ae soon ay Wu evacuation of the Times on Mount Rithsiron 
Lhrew it open to mtinck ‘The Gmels ahaudomed their firet position within the week 

In precisely the samo way mnst wa interpret the words in chap, 422 a0 de debeadry dyeydpes 
dadey derierypirots de MAoreien The ¢epresaion de Acree atopy iitinntes the thente of 
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“operations, and does mob creatrict tn te the second poattion, The wlivam iliys in (eis tape ali are 
tockonadl from the opening of the campaign, Whether this was indeed the intention of Horodotos 
meat be left. wailoecdaluad, 

The next note of time is given in the important worda ut the opening of chap 40: ‘after this 
Mie arise walled two tore diye’ (werd Se renee oh Qryer drdpay doo ddpar dobrpupar, wbldrepe 
Awhsuare adeet Bate) What atm the tro termini invelred in this expremion! With regard to 
the sveot from which the reckoning in made no doubt jx pomible: it ia, an Herodotos saya, the 
closing of thy pam. Whos we ask ta what comaplogans event tn the developrmmt of the drama thn 
two days interval brings ua, the roply ia vagud and unaatisfactory, For they are followed by thn 
resvlution of Manlonios to ond this idle delay ; anh yet two days more intervens befor his parpors 
fi acoldontally accomplishod. As it stands, the auntence is meaningless, It heootnes ebebliscitel: 
uoly apon the viow already dereloped, | . 

The elaventh dap ty devoted to thn commitation of bie ftaif hy Mardomion (ix. 43} 
Alexander's visit to thi Oreck ontpoate takes place af midnight (ix 44), On the twelfih day oociir 
the challinge of Merdonios, and the cavalry attacks which culminate in the Ios of the Spring 
Gargaphia ; the Greck generals determine te full back ape the “Talend (bx, 48 ful.j, Quring the 
night the army evarnstos the pooond position (ir 52 fal.), In the early morniiyr of the thirtennth 
flay the final battle is fomglit (Ix 56 fol}. - . 

Now we have alremly soon that we must uxt smut os fietitiows deme dhe conunlintinn, the visi, 
tin chaileugy, and perhaps aluo the foss of the epring,—tlint la to aay, the whole'of (he matior 
allotted to the elerenth and twelfth days, with the oxceptiog of the delibcration. of the Greek 
gtnerila The evacuation of the scooml position aud thu Qual struggle must therefore be 
antelated by two days, and be pssigued to the night of the tenth day and the morning of the 
eliventh day teepeotirely, In other words, ihe event to which the reckoning is mde im the 
sentence quoted from chap. 40 ("after this the armioa waited twa more days") is Wes found benltla 
tlel/, which took plice two days after the closing of the pass of Dryoskephalal. 

The story, ai given by Herodntes, imporstively requires a snmewbal protracted ahay in the 
soon! position ma the part of the Greeks, [twas aleo clearly impossible, from thoir very. mature, 
that the interpolated «pdacdes of the conultution, the challenge, ate, shonlid immediately follow 
the adoption of that position, Wordotos hag conmqnently duphieniad the duterval teélncms, 
the elosrag of the pa and the final fattl, Te may parhape ‘be acquitted of the mistake 
alrauly aerhrespen by which « further addition of aight dayy is amda to the time spent in the 
eccond potion. . 


My idles in that eho their offimaive failed the Greeks at. once retired, Le at midnight of the 
tenth day, reckoning from theér ft eppearance on the northern slopes of Mount Kithairen. They 


were oot mor than threy days in the second position. 
Meare my lary of the operations iv an follows :— 


| Attacks by Persian Cavalry. 
Dwaili of Masistion 


eveneunoe 


(Fracuation of Fitet Position probably on night of this day. 
[Piss closed wn might of this day,] 
0 Continued Skirmishing. Plaiaial-Thebow mail blocked hy Petsinne 
10 Meeting of Grock (iencraly, 
[Retirement to * Tela) * partially efferted wt night of this day. } 
1) Final Battle, | 
12-20) Bicrial of Dead, Collection of Spoil, Conuultatinn, 
2] Crecks march om Tliehes 
The ania! eehome gives in acilition -— 
(1) An onksows namber of days inthe limit position, 
$2) Eight days in mocomd pruition bofore the closing of the paw. 
(3) Two days of purpiselos waiting aller the clowing of the puna. 
($) "Two days devoted 10 Persian Conncil, the (Challenge, aril blocking of the epting. 
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EXCAVATIONS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT MELOs. 


THe Halu or THE MYsTat 
[Prares I—IIL] 


Tue Hall of the Mystic is a Rowan building on the western slope of the 
ancient town of Melos. The principal object and result of the excavation 
begun hy Mr, D. Mackenzie and myself in April and extended by Mr. Cecil 
Smith in May 1896, was to put on-tecord its fine mosaic pavement We 
were fortunate in being able to call to our aid a skilful and) indefatigable 
draughtsman. Mr. Chorles Clark, architect to the School, joined na in Melos 
us aben as he could be spared from the Athens excavations, and worked wpon 
the mosaic’ for several weeks in the full heatand glare of a Meditermmean 
sammer, OF the Mlistruttons, fruita of his patient Inbour, which thie paper 
serves 1o intreluce, Plate L representa the two figured panels on the scale of 
1:25, and is a very faithful rendering of thoir general effect: while Plate IL. 
gives part of the finest panel on the seale of 1:5, and shows the methad of 
execution in detail; il ja reproduced from one of a series of rubbings’ coloured 
chbe by cube trpon the spot, which are practically full-size farted of nll 
the principal figures. ‘The spirited figure of the cock (Plate I11.), supplied by 
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andither mbbing, gives mewn idea of the life-like foreo of the design 
For the restoration attempted in the key-plan (Fig. 4) we are jointly respon- 
wai lhe, 

The mosaic seems to date from the first half of the third century. 

The site is marked H on « sketeh-plan of the ancient town which aceam- 
panies Mr. Cecil Smith’s acenmnt of our work m Melos (7 FS. xvi. pp. Aas), Abe 
Cecil Smith has thero desonbed the mosaic (p. 354); he hes smee published 
two inseriptiona which we foond there.and inferred from them that the place, 
belonged ton Suctety of Dionysine Mystae (J. AES. xvii: pod), 


Preriowa History of the Site, 


This conclusion is confirmed by the fact uit other inserptioms naming 
the Mvystac have been found at the same spot. An Athenian magazino! of the 
your 1862 contains the following among other arch aectagical news: ‘In Melos 
in the ground called Tpesirf/a near the ancient theatre in the course of an 
exenvalion nade by private persona thore wae lately found a mosaic pavement 
aid ta be about 40 mm. in length, a wall of aquared stones with a door in it 
an! varioua marble sculptures bearing insar pics, apparentiy of Roman date." 
After deserihing them the report gocs on ‘the exeavation ts emg made 
with the knowledge aml indeed under the supervision of the local anthorities’ 
How little (his waeant is implied hy the words which fllow,!we hope that 
the wbjects found may not he dispersed, aa has happened! on other seasons’ 
Finully 1 is wiggested that an ephor shonld be sent from Athens. From 
muquiries made on the spot, it appears that there way no official excavation | 
the Government contented jtself with stepping the enterprise Of the * private 
persons" and sncurmng the marbles for the Athens Museum, where they now 
are. “They consist of a bust of Auretin Enposia (Fig. 8) set up dr t@ lig 
abras fpya hy certain Mepioucor (Cavvadias’ Catalogue 424)2 the head of a 
voung man bound with a fillet (Catalogue 459), and two columns, the ends of 
which have been sawn off for convenience of trusport, On one of these columns 
is incised «a figure of Athene, on the other that of the Good Fortune of Melos, 
and in mach tnee there ia insertbod a prayer that the Goddess may be pro- 
pitions to Alexander, founder of the Holy Mystay («riety elepaiw pvordy). 
They are fully described and published in a valuable article. by Wolters on 
‘Melische Kultatatuen’ (4th Ath, xy, 1890, p. 246) The figure of the 
Tyehe of Melos has acquired a certnin importance in the histary of art 
since Furtwiingler used its testinany in support of his restoration of the 
Melian Aphrodite? Tt is reproduced in Fig. 1, 


‘intetep, vol, ii, po 274. Copled thenee fact volania (evil) of (ite Jowenal ‘The 


inte the Arek Averiger, 1607, p 234, al 
Putlettinn, 185%, p 96, Soe expecially: the 
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The description of the site as dv tH Odree TpemvPla rps Te Exel dpyaton 
Oedrpw is accurate In the sense that the hill-side called Tromithin nnd thes 
theatre are in the same pariof the island; bot they he ten minutes walk 
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apart on different sides of the contral weropolis-ridge. The entity of that 
site with ours, which isin Tramithia’ but not near to the thealre, is pul 


1We have wenally fhllowsd Ehrenherg’s mat tio The form Tpaaertia sigggenis « tlerlyation 
(Leipng, 1389) in apollmg the name Trumythia,  fromrewior—Tiguirdes. Steph. bya mentions 
bat Tramithia te ae meer te the local promeniia- «8 place called Tpeatorr (eL Tpepaetedy) fib 
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beyond o doubt by our discovery of columns of the same diameter and materia! 
ie thos in the Athens Miisenm and by the local story that parte of such 
bulumné hod been sawn off and sant to Athens with other marbles from this 
site. An idea of the lie of the ground may be gained fron Mr. Clark's 
sketches, figs 2 nnd 9, and from the key-platon the opposite page, ‘That, 
part of the site which was first pointed out to us as containing » wmesaic was 
a small field jist sonth of in be “path which leads from the villages on the 
heights to the: Tramithia landing-place, Like most other fields on those 
highly cultivated hillsides it is « terme bounded hy higher and lower terraces, 
each supported by a massive retaining wall locally called tpador (for radpos). 
Tn this cane there was a rising fraphos to the east and a descending traphos to 
the south; the other stiles of the rectangle were formed hy the mule-road which 
gradually descends from the higher level of the terrace on the east to the lower 
level of that on the south, curving rougd onr field and cutting off its north-west 
comer, The course of the road-wall and of the terrace-wall to the esst ja 
shown by the dotted linea W W onthe key-plan; it waa only under them that 
we fonnd the mosaic in first-rate preservation, ‘The fied has « downward slope 
from east to west, and at the lower end the pavement had buen obliterated by 
cultivation; further east, where there wis -some depth of soil 4a protect it, 
considerable injury had bean eanaul by the recklessness of the excavators of 
41561, Ttwasthen that a preat part of the fish-panel waadestroyod, They dug 
ad far as the eastern terrace-wall, and seem then to have worked down from the 
upper field ant to have penetrated as fara the door in the cast wall of the 
Romo building; but the tpados between the two terraces happened to be 
the boundary bebween two properties, and that fact preserved it inviolate and 
with if the whole panel of the vines which lay below. "This belt of unknown 
ground had weighed on the consciences of local treasure-hunters over since, 
We heard of at least two attempts to explore it, Inone case the adventurers 
tunnelled under the road, breaking through the north wall of the Roman 
building, and worked along ite mmer face as far as the corner-cilumn A wliich 
is still insttu. They dared not go further, fearing that the masa of stones 
overhead would fall inion then, and retired by the way they had eome, but 
not before ahey: el found a marble hewl This hewl whieh was soli! to the 
Athens Ar: ical Society in 1884 and passed) with their collections into 
the National Museum, has ainee proved to belong to the statue of hivrophant 
which we found lying on the mosaic in 1996 (Fig. 6). 
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The Builiiing. 


We demolished the eastern termee-wall, cleared the remains of momiic 
in the Jower field, and found that we had two panels and part of a third, 
Later Mr, Cecil Smith pulled down the wall on the worth and uncovered 1s 
long strip of mosaic, which not only proved the existence of o fourth panvl, 
but also preserved just so much of the geometric deagn of a filth ay 
enabled ns to complete it-and to determine the dimensions of the whol. 

The building was a long hall running east and west, 832m, wide and at 
least 25 m. long (27 ft. 4m. x 75 ft.) The east aod north walls are in great 
peuirt preserved ; the south wall has almost disappeared, but enough remains 
to justify us in restoring it on the aualogy of the north; the west end 1s 
wholly destroyed, The tesscllated pavoment did not oocupy the whole width 
of the hall: along either side mn a Stylobate 1°50 m. | ruined O27 an. 
(101 inches) above the floor, eupporting « row of untluted marble columns. 
OF the marble slabs of the stylobate only one anrvives; itis under the single 
base which remains in position: but the dwarf walls which carried the stylo- 
bate are preservedl, 14cm. high, As for the columns, A is in place and the 
position of the two adjoining columns ia indicated by blocks which onee 
supported the marble slabs under their bases; they give 3°32 m, (10 ft. 10 in.) 
as the wtercolummiation, 

The exact length of the hall was mot determined; this might 
possibly have been done by digging for the foundations of the north-west 
angle from the field beyond the road; but there was great nak of injuring 
some valiuble olive-trees We deg down at the only possible place, where. 
there happened to be s gap in the olive-grove, and found the outer face of 
the north wall (at F in key-plan) wndor the roadway, some five feet below the 
level of the mosaic. This part of the wall probably dated from Tellanistic 
times and originally rose above ground, for it was better built than the upper 
part, and along its foot there was an accumulation of pottery ranging from 
third-contury Greek to Roman, The evidence ia slight, but ome is inclined to 
infer that the Hall of the Mystae stands on the site of a Greek building, 
vey its walls ay foundations; in that case the earlier floor-level. may be 
some feet below the mosaic Beyond the point where we suppose the west 
wall to have stood the eronnd falls away; had the building extended further in 
that direction it would have required very massive enbstrnotures; but of 
these no trace remains, It can hardly therefore have bean longer even by 
une intercolumniation than we have shown 1) in the -koy-plan. On the other 
hand the remains of the mosaic prove that it cannot have been shorter, 
The restoration of seven columns on cach side may be regarded ns: fairly 
aitate 

We were also unable to dig as far as we wished to the casi Once 
beyond the shelter of the thick terrace-wall we found that the whole area ‘in 
the upper field hal been ransacked and filled in with stones, We cleared 
part of the little chamber at the north-east nngle and worked some feet 
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heyond the large door in the east wall, but there were no mosaica As the 
débris was eight feet deep and difficult to handle we did nob feel justified im 
going further for the sake of completing our plan. 

It is probable that the principal entrance was at the west end, and the 
east doorway led from the boily of the hall inte. a chancel-like extension, at 
dévrow opening out of the rekeorijpeor, Just such an inner sanctuary may 
be seen in the plan of the Baceheion, a building much like ours in date and 
character, excavated by Dr. Dorpfeld between the Payx and the Areopayna.’ 
The internal arrangements of the hall are in agreement with the view that 
this was its principal end. Of the five mosaic panels the western is the 





Fira, .—Vincw faow THE Wit Est, 


simplest, the eastern the most elaborate: Close to this doorway in the south- 
east angle stood a square structure (Din key-plan), obviously of importanco, 
for the outer border of the mosaic was compressed and cut shirt tu leave room 
for it; it must have beer a amall shrine or altar® Ina niche on the opposite 
side (C on key-plan) stood in all probability the statue of a priest to be dis- 
cussed later, which we found fallen on the pavement. Before giving up the 
idea of exploring the supposed adytum we sank a pit 4 m. east of the mosnic, 
and found fragments of a wall covered with red stnoeo, ite foor-level heing 
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about the same as that of the mosaic, Somewhat further east we must 
suppose an ancient: terrace-wall ; for it was at a much higher level, though 
only 20. mm. further awey, that we found the basis (Fig. 6) dedicated to 
Dionysos Trieterikes. The circumstances under which it was found are 
described in J. HS, vol. xvit. p. 14, We dug round the spot, but found only 
some walls of Roman date, a flagged court, in the middle of which the. basis 
stood, and a cobbled path leading towards the mosaic. It is very probable 


that these buildings were in some way connected with the Hall of the 
Mystae, 


Before passing to the mosaics it may be noted that the walls of the Hall 
were covered with a thick coat of plaster, In demolishing the fraphos we 
eame upon a quantity of plaster including many fragments of mouldings, 


The Patement, 


Tho spaco between the stylobates ia filled by the mosaic pavement 
5°35.m, (174 ft.) wide, and as restored 2222 m, (nearly 73 ft.) in length. The 
length that is preserved is 1920 m.(68 f.). The whole design is framed in 
an unusually broad triple border, 148 m. (4 ft, 4in.) wide. The width of the 
panels is 267 m., just double that of the boarder and half that of the whole 
pavement. 

There are five panels; the following measurements do not include the 
guilloche border, which is 17 em. wide, but are taken up to its edge: 


I Vines, birds, gazelle and hare, 28 x 267 m, 
IL Fish and fisherman. . . . 2267 x 207 
Ill. Geometric . ; : _ 648 6 207 
IV, Probably a figure-subject, destroyed . S07 x 267 

V, Geometric, as restored : . 828 x fe 


It will be seen on reference to the key-plan that the places of the 
columns correspond broadly though not exactly with tho divisions between 
the panels, Ponel IT is twice as Jong aa T., which again ts the same length 
as V. The preservation of these proportions, as of those between the breadth 
of the pane! and the border, ehowa how carefully the mosaic was designed for 
the building. 

The detailed execution and techmque of the Melos mosaic are admirably 
exhibited in the large scale drawings (Plates L, 0, and TIL) Glass tessermie 
are freely sed in the birds, beasts, and fishes; all these figures are carried 
ont with a kill that must have been the result of long experience, ‘The 
glass tesserae are much smaller than the marble tesserae; the latter are 
usually square or nearly so at the top, while the former are of all shapes, and 
seem to have been chipped off from aslub of glass as they were required. 
They are mostly blues and greens. Mr. Henry Powell, who is an expert m 
modern glass-mosaic, has been so kind as to point out that these glass 
tesserae seem to have been translucent; some of them retain their tranaluc- 
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ence, others have Jost it owing to the actidn of weather. The colouring 
matter in the blue tesserae is cobalt, in the blac-green, copper, in the other 
shades of green, iron, It is diffienlt to say when the practice of adding 
arsenic or tin to make the tesserae opaque first came into use. Besides glass 
and marble a loca) material, the lustrous black obsidian, is used with great 
effect, especially in the long geometrical panel. 


The Panel of the Vines. 


Tho panel of the vines is the most elaborate and the best preserved 
(Plate L). Mr. Clark has been wonderfully successful in reproducing its 
originality, its grace of design, and its rich harmonious colouring. The 
subject is unusual; it must have been, chosen for the place of honour in the 
Hall as one especially appropriate to the society of Mystae and their patron- 
god. "This special local significance may help to explain the unconventional 
character of the comipositidn, its freedom and want. af syminetry; it is 
like the work of o man who has put aside his pattern-book and is feeling 
hu way towards a fresh design. The elements which he hod to group 
together were familiar; the animals grapes and leaves are the work of a 
practised hand; but in the stiff lines and abrupt ourves of the branches 
there is the irresolution, the hesitating tonch, of an experiment. Strangest 
of all is the want of balance in the disposition of the birda and beasts 
among the foliage, The whole south-east corner is given up to grapes 
an! leaves and tendrils with no living thing among them. The contrast 
ranst have been all the more conspicuous before the pedestal (B in key-plan) 
was thrust into this end of the panel; at cuts so rudely into the design that 
there can be no doubt of its being o later insertion, We may perhaps 
copnect the different treatment of the south-east quarter of the panel with 
the shrine or altar which stood close by in the south-east angle, and 
suppose that oven in his glowing picture of the fruitful earth, blessed with a 
luxuriant crop that leaves enough and to spare for bird and beast ns well as 
man, the artist has found means to suggest the reverence due to the god and 
lis gifts, He shows us the wild creatures gleaning, but hints that the 
boldest of them spares the elusters that ripen in the shadow of the pots. 
altar. The explanation tay seem fanciful; at any rate it is not unlike the 
fancy of the man who wrote wdvor jay bap, (ive them water and they will 
ewimh, among the fish of the adjoining panol, 

I have claimed for the panel of vines a good deal of originality, Among 
published drawings of mosaics one Jooks in vain for any that closely re- 
sembles it. But its general scheme, the docoration of 9 rectangular panel 
by means of tree-like forms springing from the corners, was by no nieans a 
new one. It may be traced back to the fashion of filling the spandrils of j 
ayuare panel containing a round medallion—apaces such as in our fish-pane! 
are occopied by maske—with branches issuing from a stem or vase set 
(iagonally in each corner; and this fashion, which appears several times at 
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Pompeii, was doubtless borrowed from the fhvourite vase-and-foliage border, 
of which our scroll-border with its vase at each angle ia a gol, though late 
and elaborate, example, 

The nearest parallels to our design are furniehix«l by some vine-moeaics 
which have come to light in North Africa. They seem to mark an earlier 
ataga of development ; the vines spring formally and symmetrically irom 
vnses placed in the angles; they are not allowed to cover the whole field, but 
orm a broad frame to a central picture-panel, It is as if their derivation 
from the seroll-border were still remembered. On tho other hand the birds 
among the branches and the Cupids busied in gathering grapes show that the 
frame is in process of acquiring on independent pictorial importance. Ina 
mosaic from the Arsenal at’ Sousee (Hadrumetum) jest published hy 
M. Gauckler (Rev Arch. 1897, PL ix p 8 ©) the central picture repre- 
senting the Triumph of Dionysos is surrounded by a comparatively narrow 
frame of interlucing vines. In a magnificent design which is the principal 
glory of the House of the Laberti at Uthina (published by the same writer 
in AMownuments Piot, Vol. iii, Pl: xx—xxiii.) the vines have encrowched much 
further, and the central picture has hecome subonlinate w the animated 

scone, A third design of the same type, found in the baths at 
Zourba foerce part of the rich collection in the Bardo at Tunis. In each case 
the African vine-mosaics contain a central picture representing Dionysos ; 
the omission of this feature, as well ag of the angle-vases and of the Cupids 
gathering grapes, is in keeping with the greater simplicity of the Melian 
panel. That the general idea of the design was commoner than the few 
instances which I have collected would imply, is made probable: by its wide 
distrilimtion in early Christian times, when the imagery of the vine, beloved 
in Jewish poetry and Cliristian teaching, waa reproduced in every branch of 
art. The vintage-niosaic on the ceiling of the ambulatory of Santa Costanza 
at Rome,a church built about the middle of the fourth century, is a good 
instance of a perfectly pagan design adopted for the sake of its associa- 
tions* The amorint who are plucking the grapes, leading wains and treading 
the wine-press, wore doubtless felt to be incongruous in a church; they 
do not appear in the later vine-mosaics, Rather the Christinn significance 
of the design is set beyond doubt by some such inseription m= that of a 
mosaic-paved apse at Anconn in which every leaf has the form of a cross— 
Vinen facta est dilecte in cormum in loco ubert* 

li: it in keeping with the relatively Inte date of the Hall of the Mystae 
that the pani of the vines finds its closest parallol in the pavement of a 
Christian basilica, The same symboliam is Dionysiac in the one case, 
Christian in the other, The design is essentially the same, and it is difficult 
to believe that the interval of time between the two.can be much more than 
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w century, The pavement which so closely resembles ours i@ that of the 
church at Orldansville in Algeria; an inveription which forms part of the 
mosaic shows that the building was begun im 824 and conspleted before 340,! 

It is commonly said that im the early Christian centuries the use of 
mosaic pavements diminished, and mosnio work was almost confined to walls 
and ceilings Of fate years however a surprising number of Christian 
mosaic pavements have been discovered in Syria and Palestine. Several of 
them have the spreatling vine pattern. ‘The best known mstance is the 
pavement of » church discovered by Renan's expedition at Kabr-Hiram near 
Tyre wnd afterwards transported to the Louvre? The general design -recalls 
the African mosaics published by Ganckler; four vines spring from vases 
placed in the corners of an Gblong panel; their branche: however are quite 
formally arranged so ns to encircle a series of medallions placed in tows of 
five nerews the dempn, An inseripeion fixes the date of the pavement 
secording to Renan'y interpretation at 575 Ab, in the reign of dustin IL 
De Rossi ascribed the vine-panel on the ground of its style to the fourth 
century, but later discoveries seem to confirm Renun'’s conclusion, In 
particular two mosaics of this type bave been found at Jemsalem, one on 
the Mount of Olives in 1871, the other ontside the Danmecus gate im 18042 
Both bear Armenian inscriptions; the former can be dated with comparative 
certainty to the middls of the sixth century: while the latter, ay Mr, A. 8. 
Murray has pointed ont, though retaining much of the refinement of classical 
work, may well belong to the vigorotis art of the age of Justiman. A simpier 
mosaic from Medaba in Moab (Pal. Fund Quarterly, 1805, p. 207) resembles 
the older type in having # single medallion containing a head os the entre 
towanls which the diagonally placed trees converge. 

Qur Melion vinepane! seems to be « fink, geographical as well a 
chronological, between (be two main groups of similar designe; those from 
North Africa, which mre at their hest in the second and third centuries, 
and those of Palestine which seem te date from the fifth and sixth of our 
ora; In Africa as elsewhere there has been » tendency to place the decline 
of mosaic-work too early; a study of the mosaics fom Cnrrihage m 
the British Museum shows that good work was done there long after the 
time of the Antonines, and the same view 1s maintained by M. de ta 
Bianchere (Collections dw Musté icon, 1890, p. 17 1) in publishing the 
spirited groups of race-borses from Hadrimetum which he assigns to 
the fourth century* There isu meh field for investigation alike im Africa 
\ Ber, veh, iy. (1847), PL. 78, gy Og. 
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aid in Palestine, and for the present it would be premature to do more than 
indiente the genem! relationship of the two groups of designs. It must be 
remembered that they are not likely to have been the cxelustve property of 
mosaic-workers, who often borrowed and adapted the ideas of wall-painters 
and modellers in plaster! Mr. Cecil Smnith has already hinted at the possible 
influence of similar textile patterns in comparing the Melos vine-pane! to 
some of the older Persian curpets.* The tree with birds in ita branches, 
springing sometimes from a kantharos-like pot, sometimes from & mound of 
earth; is a favourite subject in woven stuffs and embroideries in Persia, India 
and even China. 

The birds are for the most part conventional, always excepting the cook 
(PL TIL). The gazelle (Pi. 11.) wns perhaps intended to represent the wild 
goat of the Cyclades, which still survives on Anti-milo; but the figure which 
the WnboOérns chose from his pattern-book was certainly drawn from # 
North-African gazelle—a striking proof of the North-African influence 
which we have already had reason to suspect. It may be compared 
with a reolining gazelle which is represented eating gmpes from ao 
iasket, on the Sousse Arsenal mossic The crouching hare of our pane! 
finds a parallel in the came part of Africa® 


The Panel of Fish (Plate 1). 


To the picture of fruitful earth succeeds one representing the harvest of 
the sea: It is less elaborate than some of the fish-mosaics in the Naples 
Museum which seem to present a side-view of » tank or a section taken 
hrough the sea, with the surface marked hy a line near the top of the 
picture and fish swimming to and fro in the green water; and less ambitious 
than the great floors representing the Trimmph of Neptune and Amphitrite 
which have been found in the provinces, In Roman Africa pavements 
representing fishing scenes were often the appropriate omament of 
implueiwm. The inherent qualities of glase-mosaic arp so well adapted to 
depiet the gleaming scales and iridescent colouring of fish that the subject 
became increasingly popular, 

Just as in the preceding panel the principal figures are placed upon the 
north «ide of the hall, so here the position of the fisherman and the motto 
over his head presuppose that the spectator stands on that side. But this 
also is a decorative composition, not a realistic picture, and is meant to be 
intelligible from whatever pomt of view if is seen. The throng of darting 
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fal follows the citvular fue in an endless wheeling movement, for which n 
fixe! contre te supplied by the ahsurdly disproportionate figure of the little 
fisherman perched in thelr midst! Owing to the injuries dono to the panel 
by previous exoavators no part of the boat remains; Mr, Clark has restored 
it on the analogy of many similar mosaics, making the boat nearly as dispro- 
portionate to the dvanas ho is ty the fish. One could imagine him fahing 
froma rock like three fishermen figured on « silver patera from the oaast of 
Algeria?: bot thie would be unusual in a momic. The boat on Plate L 
is skotwhed in from tho fish-pane) at Sousse, a picture which finishes « 
vivid illustration of m passage in Aeclion describing the four methotls of 
fishing: évervela or netting, xorrwess or speuring, xvpreia OT entehing hy maans 
of the xtpry (Latin aces), a basket-trap like our “weels" and “ cel-bucks,” 
und dyacotpeia or angling with hook-and line.’ Of the four methods Achan 
considered line-fishing the most sporterpanlike;and trapping the least worthy 
ofafree man. The Sous measic whon it was complete had a boat m each 
corner; in one the fisherman is striking a fish with a tident, inanother he is 
about to east a net, ina third he holds « cord to which three bottle-schaped 
hosket-trape are attached; the fourth corner, in which dymetpeia was 
doubtless represented, hat been deatroyed. The sherman on the Melian 
pane! holds a rope, the loose cml of which passes under hi left arm, but we 
have no means of deciding whnt was at the end of it.. Like other boatmen 
from Charon ipon the /ekythet onwards he wears the chilen exonnis. 


MONO! 


Fira, 6. 








The words gowor pn réop picked out in black tesserso cn the white 
ground above the fisherman's head (Fig. 5) have been happily explained! ly 
Dr. Sandys, who compares them with Martial's Buigram 1 xxxy, 


Artis Phidiacae Loreuma clarum, 
Pisces wdspicis; wide aquam, natabunt 
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Martial is describing a chased silver bowl, an old piece of Greek plate; when 
it waa filled, the fish with which the interior was decorated appeared to switll, 
just ag the ships painted in certain black-figured kylikes floated when they 
were filled with wine. | 

In compressing seme such epigram into three worls the artist has 
made the point a little obscure. His self-praise wos certainly justified 
during our excavations by the expert criticisms of loca) fishermen. They 
readily recognised and named most of the fish, and were mover tired of 
admiring the life-like play of light and colour on the scales, One detail 
baffled them as well-as ourselves—tho globular object with a slender neck 
to the right of the fisherman. It louks like nothing so much as a gourd- 
shaped glass bottle, three parts full of dark-blue liquid, the upper part being 
empty and transparent; but this does not correspond with any known kind 
of fishing-appliance; tieither a «iam nor 4 gourd-float would be trans- 
parent; so we are comtmined to suppose that it representa some marine 
creature, The name: wive (classical oirva, « bearded mussel) was proposed 
and rejected. 


The Geometric Panels end Border. 


The two geometric panels are typical specimens of Roman provincial 
mosaic, They are not origmal compositions like the two preceding panels, 
but stock designs. In skeleton, aa is shown on the key-plan (Fig. 4), they 
are based on different systems of intersecting octaguns, such as any one 
experimenting with regular geometric design must inevitwblf discover. In 
the ease of the long panel the intersecting sides of tho octagons bisect one 
another, aud divide each octagon into a square and four hexagons, Tho 
next step is to subdivide each hexagon into a equare and four rhomboids. By 
this device the original octagonal planning is effectually masked, and o 
éross-like form made up of eight rhomboids becomes the predominant feature 
of the design. In this form the pattern appears ab Pompeti; it Is mereas- 
ingly common in the provinecs during the second and third centuries, 

The design of the western panel, where the octagons intersect at their 
angles, is at no time 4 common as the other, and i hardly found before the 
third century. Almost the only building, besides the Hall of the Mystae, 
whero these two patterns occur together, is the somewhat late Britieh villa 
of Weldon in Northamptonshire, 

The character of the border is » further evidence of Inte date. The 
swostike-like wheel-pattern is very common in the later floors of Britain, 
Gaul, and Germany, ‘The florid scrolls of the vase-and-foliage border find 
parallels in Christian rather than classical mosaic; and the proportion (1:4) 
of the width of the berder te that of the wholo mosaic is characteristic 
of corridor-pavemente in the third and fourth centuries a.p.* 


ee Ss 
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The Sonlpture and Tnecriptigus 


The clue to the identifiextion of the building had alreudly been given by 
the basis dedicated to Dionysos Trieterikos (Fig. 7 below) when in demolishing 
the great (raphot we came upon # headless statue which proved to be a 
portrait-herm of 4 hierophant, Marcus Marius Trophimns, set up by the 
Mystae (Fig. 6), One of our workmen had previously told as of n hen 





which he had found jp the sane part of the lnsililing, and his description of 
ite beard and wreath enabled us pon «ur neturn te identify it with wan 
unprblishel hewl which is thus deseribed in Cavvadine’ Catalogne of the: 
Athons Museum: +329, Portrnii-head of a man wearing © wreath, with: a 
short beard and moustache and carly hair; amall lii-size; work of Roman 
limes Found in Melos, and bought by the Archnevlogical Society i TRS4 
Eyo-brows anil prinpoilis indicated, End of nose broken, Pariin tiarble 7 
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Mr. Cecil Smith has since taken a east from the neck of the head in Athens, 
‘uid tried i ipon the herny in Melus; the twa were found to join accurately at 
thie back of the neck; in front the surfaces had been chipped and did not 
meet, but the identification was quite satisfactory, The marble of both 
heud and body is singularly white oven for Parian. 

The statue represents—or will, when head and body are united—a 
middle-aged man with broad face, full cheeks, curly hair, and clipped beard. 
The wreath on his head is of ivy. and flowers,» wreath such as Dionysos. often 
wears He is dressed ina chiton which is girt up above the kmee with a 
deep fold falling over and concealing the girdle, a nebris confined by a broad 
belt and qmassing over the left shoulder, and a mantle Part of the mantle tz 
brought forward and thrown over the right fore-arm, so as to provide the 
starting-point of a puntel/e to support the right hand; the stump of it is 
seon on the drapery below the breakein the ana. The right hand was found, 
and when it is readjusted the arm will be complete but for «ome of the 
fingers; there i¢ evidence thot: the hand held a curved yase, phiale. or 
kantharos: No part of the left arm, which i¢ broken above the elbow, was 
discovered, It was sharply bent, and the hand was mised nearly to shoulder 
level and probably held some heavy attribute such aa a thyrsos, to jnidlye 
from the stump of a cross-support which projects from the upper arm. 

In accordance witha custom of ancient and more especially Oriontal 
religion the priest is here represented in the character of the god. There are 
several much-restored copies of a statue which represented Dionysos ay 
wearing a girt-up chitou, 0 nebria confined by « belt, a mantle, and long 
hunting-boota! ‘The figure is ustially restored as holding a lantharos in the 
right hand, und a thyrsos im the outstretched left; the left arm rests om tho 
head of an archaic idol. The type was known in the Cyclades; it appears on 4 
lato Greek silvur coin of Andros (2M. Cotelognes, Crete and Aegean Islands 
p. 86, No. 2, Plate XX. 10) ‘The obverse is "Head of young Dionysos v., his 
hair long and wreathed with ivy, like that of our statue ; reverse" ANAP[ ION, 
youthfal male figure (Dionysos) |, wearmg short ohiton; his r. is exten 
down -above o tripod, his left is placed on the top of thyrsoe(/)'; T have 
examined the coin itself and thought that I recognised » nebris pussing over 
thy ehoulder, ‘There was « famons temple of Dionyeor in Andros, containing 
a fountain which ran wine at the festival called @éodairra; the figure on the 
win probably reproducus the teuple-statuo. Tt recalls Callistratos’ desortp- 
tion Of a bronze Dionyses by Praxitelus, which wore an ivy-wreath and a 
nebris and held « thyrave in the left hand, The Dvepdene statue is decidedly 
Praxitelean? and may be directly related to the type which waa worshipped 
in Androw and was adypted, is the wttire andl attitude of the Hierophant 
prove, by the "lepol Moerad of Melon 
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The lower part of the figure consists of a plain shaft, on which the 
inscription is cut, and o larger base meant to fit into a pavement, The back 
anrd sicles of this base are for the most part left rough, which accords with 
the supposition that the herm stood in the niche (C in key-plan) near which 
it was found. In front the smoothly dressed surface ehows where the. base 
met the marble stylobate, Three akanthos leaves spring from the pavement- 
level and clothe the foot of the shaft. 





Fia. 7:—MAasatr Basie. 


The inscription, which m the forms of its careful deep-cut lettering 
resembles that on the Dionysos Trieterikos basis (Fig.7), cannot be mnch later 
than the end of the second century; on the other hand the coarse and ugly 
workmanship of the hierophant and the mouldings on the basis make jt 
difficult to date either of them as early as Hadrian's time, Both may be 
older than the Hall of the Mystae; at any rate the niche looks aa if it had 
boon built to accommodate the herm, 

A later group of inscriptions, in which C and W are nsed for = and 9, 
consists of the prayers to Athene and the Fortune of Melos ineied on two 
colurnns of the Hall, and the dedication on the bust of Aurelia Euposia (Fig. 3}, 
To these we may perhaps add the inseription on the mosaic (Fig. 5 above), 
which seems to have had W in the last word. The poor style of the bust, 
in particular the clumsy lines of tts rectangular pedestal, and the mideness 
of the sculpturings on the columns mark «#. further style of degradation; 
they may belong to the early part of the third century, when the names 
Aurolius and Aurolin were very common. The phrase dy ra Bip abrijy 
éeye implies that the Hall or some part of tb had been built or restored nt 
the expense of this Aurelia Enuposia We have already seon reason, on 
grounds of atyle, to assign the mosaic to the first part of the third century. 
It may have formed part of the geyor in question, Alexander, who on the 
column-inscriptions is called «réerys of the Mystae (Pig. 1), must have earned 
this honorary title by some similar benefaction ; it is not necessary to suppose 
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that he was the original founder of the Society. His appeals to the 
favour of Athene and Tyche, the guardian-goddesses who appear on the 
Roman coinage of the island, suggest that the cult of Dionysss Trieterikes 
had been newly introduced and might arouse the jealousy of the older 
divinities ;* and the fact that theve appeals were incised in a prominent 
position on columma of the Hall may mean that he was responsible for the 
butiding, 

With regard to the style. and date of the three heads found upon our 
site (Cavwadias, Cutalogue, 329,424, 459) Mr. Crowfoot, who has mde 
special study of portrat-seulpture, writes to me from Athens as follows :— 





Fia. 8.—Hesr oF AURELIA. RUFCtA, 


‘These heads all seem to belong to the same period, the early decades 
of the third century ap. The elose-cut hair of the boy ts similar to that 





i The worship of Athens, as the very archate 
character of the xeanen ow coin and column-relief 


Fortuus,' which woe att Remy when Pliny 
wrote, The people of Antioch were doubtless 


dhows, was much older than that of the Tycho of 
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hia Lysander sui back Cl the Tyche 
wade by Praxttetes for Mears, and his" ous 


fullowing an established faahion when they sel 
op « statue of the Fortune of Uieir city 
early in the Ord century, See Wolters’ articls 
in: ih. MWh. xy. For the Melian type of 
Tycho bearing the infant Plutus, cf the statun 
at Thetea, Taga. ix. 14, 1, 
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worn by Alexander Severns and his suecessors, and the short curls of the 
hierophant to those of the emperors at the beginnitig of the century, The 
eoiffure of Aurelia may be tulated to somw of the fashions which prevailed 
in Rome during the ‘second quarter af the sanie century, or may be a 
modification Of jn earlier fashion, seb perhaps by Julia Dorma. (Tt would 
obviously be rash ty say thal the Melian ladies wore wlways suceesaful in 
copying the short-lived fashions of the capital.) Such date suits the style 
porfectly, ‘The bust of Aurelia is the rudest, but all three are as good na 
fost contemporary Athenian works, ‘The surface i¢ polished and the eyebrows 
not raised but incised; in both paints this.is a contrast with the treatment 
sual at Athens about the middle of this century, of which we have a dated 
example in the Kosmete, No. 388 (Archonship of Kasianos, 236 or 245 4.0, 
CE Dumont, Sur (Hphebie attigue, L. p, 247), The Melian works are at least 
sudceasful in portraying distinct chanicters, and are interesting, therefore, for 
the light which they throw upon "certain people of importance in their 
day.” The sonr face of the hierophant is hardly more attractive than the 
lady's expression of obstinate bigotry; combined they are sure evidence of 
the psychological atmmaphere of the third century, and differ strikingly fron 
the nir of blest retinemont which ts donuinant among the Antonines.’ 

To the inscriptions alrealy published may be added @ masons mark 


Pia 


cut on the top of a colomn-drum at the 5.E. angie. 


Asaéciations of worshippers of particular deities had been common in 
Greece since the fourth c@itury 8.c. under the name of dpyewres, fiacaerae, 
or ¢parcerai’ The Mystae of Dionysos Tricterikos may be compared with a 
number of other Dionysiac societies, cnlling themselves of Méorai, which 
flourished especially in Asin Minor and Thrace during the seeond and thinl 
centuries a.p. We find them at Smyrna (with a cult of Dionysos Boerrene), 
Ephesus (entt of Demeter and Dionysos Pirdwe), Tens (Dionysos Enraveres), 
Magnesia on the Maeander, Seleucia m Cilicia (D, “ApyiBaxyos), in Western 
Thrace (D, Barpys), and at Apollonia on the Black Sea, They had much im 
common with the sssoctntiona called oi Baxyoi | and +d Baeyeior, which 
existed in the period at Athens, Megara, Cuidoa, Cyzicos, Perinthos, Thasos, 
an! Tomi, Our knowledge of both groups of societies is derived fram 
inscriptions, of whicli the most important is one found af Athens which con- 
tnins the statutes of the Tobacchi and the minutes of one of their meetings.* 
This curious document gives the most minute information about the 





«Tie ineeri ptions relating & te these and other = from Forcnrt's dasenialions rtlipaee 
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procedire of a Bacchic siciety, the election of members, 
entrance-feex and subscriptions, tle dutles of the officers, the meetings at 
whieh the members drank wine io the Society's banqueting hall, and the 
strict rules which were found necessary for the provervation of order, 

The Mystae of Melos honoured their hierophant with nN portraitstatite, 
About the same time, early in the third century, ra iep@raror vréow Bdeyeor 
of Thasos paid a similar compliment to their hierophant. We also hear of 
rr hierophant in eonnection with the Mystae of Ephesus and of Magnesia. 
The fact that at Cyzicos the names of the hicrophant and the purrdpyys, 
followed by those of the Mystae, appear in mo list of public officers, showe 
that there at any rate they occupied a prominent position. The officers 
und many of the members of these societies were persons of good birth 
and standing. In many cases women were admitted Lo membership and to 
office, The Bdeyor of Tomi are oglled Macois lepoy Gacy, apparently 
ufter their founiiress, There ia nothing unlikely in the assumption that tho 
rich lady whose Zpyov is mentioned on her bust (Fig. 8) was a member or 
even an officer of the Melian Myastae 

The inscription on that bust raises a new point of some interest; it 
reveals the existence within the society of a body called of repefapcn, We 
might suppose that these were membere who had attained a higher stage of 
initiation, privileged perhaps to take part in some sacrifice or chore dance 
wepl Sopov, But the inscriptions which give go full an account of the 
organisation of these societies say nothing of such a subdivision. On the 
other hand we find constant mention of a throng of functionaries, who bear 
f great variety of names. The Tobacchi had six officials, the Mystae of 
Macuesis five. The Boveddo, wo Baocchic society of Pergamon, lial an 
apy(BovxoXoy, a secretary, two ainging-masters, three Sileni anil o choragas? 
The height of extravagance is reached by the Mystae of Apollonia on the 
Black Sea, whose eight officera bear names auppestive af the cult of Zagreua 
anil of the ‘Trieteric festival that was celebrated on Parnassus and Cithaeron 
and in Grete. The Mystae of Dionysos Trieterikes in Melos may also have 
had their Atcveddpos and xpatnplapyos, their dpy:Saccdpa and wrotaddpos. 
By of wepiSapsos we should probably undersiand the whele body of officers. 
This interpretation may help to explain the only passage where the word 
occurs in classical literature. Juvennl (i, 16) describes a man of infamous 
life, evidently a well-known character, undor the name of Peribomtus, There 
ig a echolion, Periboming: nomen archigall. If the person referred to was a 
priest of Cybele, and if, as our inscription atiggests, rep Sayuioy was a genera) 
title for the functionaries attached to Asiatic cults, the use? chosen by the 
satirist conveys just the discreet hint which miglit be expeete 

The discovery of the hall in which the Mystae held their meetings is an 














(Tha twelve priests mentioned aa vendacting ciation of adere or Bdexw. This deeeription 
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important addition to onr knowledge of these associations, Such hulls are 
mentioned in inscriptions undor the names olxfa, ofos, or fepdy, Ite 
resemblance in general plan to the Hall! of the lobacchi at Athens (p. 65, note 1) 
coufirme the view already expressed as to the similar character of the societics 
of puoras and Saxyor. 

The building remained in use for ‘a considerable time, so long that in 
several places the mosaic became worn : instead of being repaired or renewed 
it was roughly patched with bits of marble: wali-linmg. Judging from the 
fact that on Roman provincial sites it is nob uncommon to find traces of 
three or more tessellated pavements une above another, we may estimate the 
probable life-time of such a floor at from 100 to 150 years There is:no 
reason bo suppose that the building was ever converted to other uses; had 
that been the ease the statue of the hierophant would not have remained 
nnamolested in its niche, still less have. been left in fragments on the floar. 
It looks as if in the course of the fourth century the meeting-placs of the 
Mystae was first neglected, then deserted, lastly stripped of its marble 
fittings. ‘The removal of the stylohate slaba which formed its socket would 
naturally occasion the fall of the statue; it was pushed on to the pavement 
and tay there, broken by careless hounds, but not mutilated by the spite of 
funaties as were the torsoe discovered in the Three Churches excavation 
(i 2S xvii. p. 191). Later the collapse of the roof bared it m fallen plaster, 
Last of all the construction upon the roms of a browd cultivation-tormce 
preserved to our own day both the statne and the finest part of the 
pavement. 

The head and body of the hierophant are still separated. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities of the Athens Museum will not- neglect the 
opportunity af securing the body, which remains at Melos in the warehouse 
of the proprietor of the site. By sa doing they will double the value of the 
head which they already qoesess and add to their collection a new type of 
the highest interest. 

T have to thank Mr. Duncan Mackenzic, my colleague in the exesvation, 
for wn number of valuable suggestions, 

KC, Bosaxgrvey, 
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[Piates IV. V.j 
THE PHRYGO-LYDIAN FRONTIIM. 


Arrer exploring the north sidy of the Lyeces valley, atu before jie 
ceeding down the right bank of the Maeander towards Ortakche (see Part L 
til), we spent 4 ahort time in the Phryvge-Lydian berderland, seeking for 
some evidence te clear up the uncertainties attaching to the situation of 
Sali, Tralls, Actos, Kallatebos, and Apollonng-Hicron. (Seo Plate IV.) 

In discussing thie district, T enjoy the advantage of hoving before me the 
work Of three previous explorers, Prof. Ramey,’ Prof, Radet; and the late 
Dr, Karl Buresch, [have been careful to quote the opinions of these critics, 
though 1 must sometimes differ from them, because it is convenient for the 
reader to lave before him all the views that are, or lave been, held in regard 
to each town, Amid a few differences, T find myself ii yeveral ugreement 
with Prof. Ramsay and Dr, Bureseh, In the development of their yiews 
from the earliest to the latest stage tliere is, lappily, 4 steady approximation 
fowards the same results *; und yet, bya struoge accident, this approximation 
was quite unconscious, for Dy, Buresel) knew only Prof, Ramsay's earliest 
views, while Prof, Rameay in his latest work had only « very imperfect know- 
ledge of Dr. Bureseh's earliest opinions” 1 regret that I om obliged 
differ more widely from the restilts reached by M) Racket, and, as some readers 
might put a wrong construction on such expressions of dissent, I would here 
record my appreciation of the value of his fresh and suggestive work. When 
& subject isin process of growth, every suggestion and every fresh point af 
view are valnablo, and it is only by due consideration and open criticism of 
all proposed combinations that we can cherish the hope of ltinutely reaching, 
or approxumating to, the truth, 


SatA—Starting from a point opposite ‘Tripolis, we proposed to keep 
along the teft, bank of the Macander Lowardé Tchindery kevi, and then eroas 





1 The obligations expressed to Prof. Humeay 
ln Part 1. have to bo repented: here 
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earliest views differed greatly, while (hey ora 
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over to Goune, A few minutes tile browght us oppesite tho hob springs 
Ciidja), mentioned! by Arumlel! and Hamilton’ which wre built over m tho 
conventional Turkish style, and used as a hiner (bath). To half an hour 
mure we came to another yery hot spring (likewise on the right bunk), which 
line formed around itself a rocky incristation, over which the water flows 
down into the river. About this point we entered the great gorge in the 
Mossyne monntains, through which the Maeander forces its way amid pic 
huresquy scenery into the low-lymg valley of the Lycos, and we travelled up 
and down ite steep sides for nearly two hours to Dere keoi? (850) ft. above 
the Lycos valley), and thence for two hours more to Tehindere keat (1100 ft. 
higher), near which we copied inser, 14, On. the opposite side of the cafon, 
almost on tho same level as Tehindere koui, ties the large village Geune, a 
governmental contre, and seat of a mudi. Our chief object st Geung was 
to find and examine the extensive ruinageen by Hamilton east of the village, 
between it and the Masander, ‘While crossing this flat country,’ he says 
(11, 371), ‘my attention was arrested by several square blocks of stone in 
the flelda on the right) and on proceeding to examine them IT found myself 
of the aite ofan ancient city, The ground and walls between the ‘enclosures 
contuined ininy similar blocks, eomo of which wore still i situ, others ware 
pedestala, bat without inseriptions, while Woke pottery aml tiles ly 
scattered about in all directions, The mot renwrkable feature was what 
may be called a street of tonubs, extending ina north by east direction: fram 
the town, All of them had been anuech injured, but the | foundstions of many 
were still perfect, The whole area of the city had been ploughed: over, but 
the remains of walls of houses and other buildings were everywhero visible. 
. A little to the suuth-wost of the tombe wera tlie fomndations of a small 
buililing, with several broken columns-five or siz feet high still in ait... . 
The ruins extended on both sides of the road, and were in places | much over 
grown with vegetation. .. . ‘The Turks cal] them Kepeyjik. . . . Arrived at 
Goune, we naturmily expected to have no difficulty in finding a guide to alow 
ua these rina, which were #0 conspicuous in 1837; but no one in the village 
seam) to know anything about them. This extrnordinnry feet ta ecoufirmied 
by the experience of thie lato Dr, Bureseh, why visited Cerna some years apo* 
but fowled, ootwithstnnding the assigtanos of the *courtenun wud}uy,’ to 
Jiasover any one who knew anything whatsoever abont the existeqwe of 
Hamilton's city, Unable in the poor state of hie health to wndertake the 
twik of searching for a site which wae unknown to the natives, he naturally 
enpcluded, that ‘like pumberless other ancient towns, it liad vanished from 
the face of tlie earth.* Such, however, ie not the enae, Whe we set ont 
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in despair to search for the ruins, we found that they were not onlnown to 
some of the peasants in the fields, and thongh nothing would induce them 
to leave their work and show ns the spot, we ultimately discovered tho aite 
just where Hamilton placed it, on the level platean fully three milee cast of 
‘Geuns,. "Tho mins hove become mach tore romous since Hamilton's visit: 
The atones have been thrown mto ignominious heapa w make room for 
vineyards wad corntichts, or weet to. build huts and outhouses; yet a few 
blocks atill remain i. st, and the foundations of a large reetangular building 
(with portions of one or two courses of stones) are still visible, The "street 
of tombe” has entirely dicappeared, but some fragments of columns aod 
innumerable square blocks extending over a large area on both sides of the 
rom attest'a city of considemible size, Not a single inscription is to be seen; 
Hamilton found none when tho reins were more numerous and better 
preserved, and gir search af Owo hours resulted in nothing hut the 
discovery of the ‘Constantinian ” monogram within a circle, neatly 
carved in relief ay the end of w lange rectangular block, 

Without excavation we cannot hope for documentary evidence to fix the 
tame of this city! Bat the choice is small: jt mnst be either Sala or 
Tralla. Now Salo was the more important of the two; and these ruine are 
by far the most torpesmyg of the anidentified ruins which exist m this district, 
Moreover, 16 Prof. Ramsay points out (CB. i p. 170), Sala, like Blaundos. is 
nesigue! to Phrygia by Ptolemy (y. 2,27) and by numismatista, to Lydia by 
the Noetitiee: hence both towne must be looked for in the-same direction, and 
po site west of the road joron the road) from Tripolis to Sardia could possibly 
be assigned to Phrygia. These considerutions lead ua to adopt ihe opinion of 
Prof. Ratosay (//,) und Dr; Buresch* that the site js to be identified with 
Sala. The perfectly defenceless character of the site, which may be compared 
with Bria (see Part 1p, 415), suits the view expreesed in CR. p, 179 that it 
was a Pergamentan foundation established as n counterpoise to the Seleucid 
city Blaunios® Prof. Radet places Tralla liere, as Prof Ramsay did in his 
first essay; Sala he pute (ar away at Gobuk (Aa Phrysie, pp, 107-100). 


Arrs (\—'Asras, « place of importance in the. Middle Ages, is mentioned 
by Nicetas in his account of the march of Frederick Barbarossa (1190 a.n,) 
from Philndelpheia te Lacdioeia by way of Tripotis,’ und also in the Motiine 
where it ig conjoined it one bishopric with Apollonos-Hieron." Tomaschek 
has acutely pointed out that the modern village Aidos’? on the upper waters 
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of the Koguniis, two hours WSW. of Cleune, retains thy ancient name, The 
old site however is, a2 usual, at some distance from the modern village, 
About two miles lower down the Aidos Dero, on its right bonk, there rises a 
conical Lill which the natives call desor, isolated on all sides oxcept the 
north, where it is joined by u low ramp to the ridge which bounds the Dere. 
On the hill there are distinet traces of anctant lify: we saw a few blocks of 
stone lying about near the foot of Ue slope (including one or two marbles), 
the yemaine of a flight of stepe leading up tle SW, side, the foundations of a 
stnall Byzantine chapel ow the summit, aol «mall fragmutite of tiles ond 
pottery strewn about over the hill-sile, Amongst these fragments I picked 
np wtew painted pieces which Mr, Cecil Smith has been good enough bo 
etimine: mest of then may be late, but one fragment showing a series of 
concentric cireles on a light-red background, = paittern se common on Cyprian 
ware, ig (ho anys) genuine Greek work and may go back as far as the fifth or 
sixth century Bc! 

A glance at the annexed map (PL IV.) shows that Asser is a point, of 
strategical importance, commanding not only the rond from the Kayator Valley 
by Kirk Tchinor Devrent to Sala (Geune) and the East, but-alao, to a certain 
extent, the path along Karindjaly Dere* which Frederick Barbarossa followed 
in his march from the plain of Philadelpheia to Tripolis, avoidmp the direct 
route through the pass Devrent (or Derbent) Boyghaz* His army was attacked 
after leaving Philadelpheia, aud by making this détour round by Aetos he 
avoided all necessity of lighting his way through the pass, 

A different identification of Aetos ia propeded by Dr, Bureacli. He 
would place it beside Kirk Telinar Devrent (‘Devrent of the forty plane- 
trees "), a village at the entrance to the poss, where there is an old site called 
Devrent Kalesai* similar to Assar: and he also suggests that Kallatebos 
(Herod. vii, 31, see below) mny be placed there, He argnes that in the two 
days’ march fromm Philadelpheia to Tripolie Actos was probably the inter- 
mediate station, Now, apart from the fort at Dovrent, it seems impoesibte to 
find a site which will suit the dates of the march ; and this situation * 
the charicteristio (a very important one for our identification) which 
Herodotus attributes to the position of Kallateboa, vis: wapidvan wae dvdyen 
yiverac: that is, as the Persian marching from the Maeancer plain to the 
Hermos valley® in 451 2.0. must necessarily pass the fort of Devroni, so. the 
Crusaders in 1190 a:p: could not avoid passing it’® Bot iv estimating this 
theory we must bear in minil that lis exploration was incomplete; he did 
oot visit the site ut Assar or obwerve that Al‘dos retains the ancient name, 

Of Kallatebos we shall speak presently; but tha preceding exposition hl 
shown that Frederick could and did avorl passing the fort at Devrent 
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TRaLLa.— But we_can approve everything else that Dr, Buresch exyanbout 
Davrent Kaleei. The bill (which is not very large but somewhat steep) 1 
dituated « quarter of an hour W. of Kirk Tohinar Devrent. Lying.as it does 
at the point where the great road through the Kogamis valley emerges from 
the long narrow pass anil crosses the road leading from south-east: Lydia mto 
the Kayster valley and thence to Ephoesos, it: is obviously of "extraordmary 
strategicn! importance’ ‘It would be strange’ (as he anys) ‘if this 
important point had remained unoccupied... ; it might le said that Natare 
had. expressly formed it to bear » castle and set ib as o sentinel m thts 
important place. Remains of late fortifications and foundations of houses on 
the not very roomy! sumtnit, fragments of pottery and tiloy scattered in rich 
profusion over the summit and slopes, » sorcophagus accidentally imeovered 
on the SE. slope, and finally the Roman and Byzantine coms found here,’ 
show that right into the Middle Ages men have lived and watched bers’ 
(p. 110 = Ai Dqrdien, p: 207). | | 

What nama, then. is to be assigned to this ate? I think we must 
identify it with Tralln, following Prof. Ramsay's. first suggestion (in CB, p. 
180), He rightly says that ‘the very name would anggest its orgm m o 
settloment of Tlivwcian mercenaries, who under the name of Tralleie or 
Traleia? served under the Pergamenian kings along with Mysian, Paphia- 
fonian, and other troops... , , and Tralla perhaps lay near the Derbent- 
Roghaz, cominanding the important road from the Hermos to the Lycos 
valley.’ In later passages (cg. pp. 200 », 2, 580 Ff, 688) he inclines to 
identify Tralla with Actos (which also occurs as a Thracian namo, Nicepli. 
Bryen. p. 149), taking Actos ns the name given by the Thracian Tralleis to 
ther own town, while Tralla waa the name weed by others (CJ) ii, p. 550, 
uw. 6) But the fact that Tralla and Actos are both mentioned in. .Vot. x 228, 
232. and Jot. xiii) 88; 93 seems conclusive against this view." 

An important ‘confirmation. af our identification is to be found in the 
Peutinger Table, which places Trallas at a pomt where p road from, 
Philadelpheia forks, one branch gomg to Peltai and Apamein, the other to 
Laodiceia, IT) ia represented this :— 

% 


he 
“te 
aden ed 
| Tripoli se a 
Hierapoli a+ . mh 
a Trl a ee | . 
—S— Sfoeratea ig “xt Ad viewmsir 
~_ i eh 
Landichom gllyoum 
' My note saya, "5 fine space om the top” *Tpaxds Techr. Pery, to. 19: Heap, 


t We may add (1) traces of atepe tip ane ede ee. TpmAAere (op Tomaschel: Jie oles Phrabes 
(2) quite near the foot pemulom of bulliting ti = lip. 44). . 
mach better etyle than thow on fhe amtemit, © His cap (wol Lj rightly inclicater Tralla 
The cemeteries of the village coutely a very few = somewhere in the Dovrent Boghae (in accord. 
old stones anon with the view oxpressed on p. 189), 
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Prof. Ramsay, following a hint of M. Radet's, has shown that there are 
two roads mixed up here, Philadelpheia-Tralla-Peltai-Apameia, and Phila- 
delpheia-Tralla-Tripolia ote., inich in-reality cnneile in part (viz as for an 
Trulia), Now Devrant Kalessi is just about 25 Roman miles from Philadel- 
pheia, and the situation therefore suits excellently hia proposed restoration, 
Fhuladelpheia xxv Trella xxviii Ahpkherion, ete’ (CB, ii p. 680), In spite 
of the jumbling, the Table still rightly indicates the faet that at Tralla there 
is a parting of the ways, ane going 0 Laodiceia, the other to Peltai and 
Apaneia, 

The road from the Kayater valley joined the Kogamis valley road at 
Tralla (beside Kirk Tehinar Devrent), In the upper part of the Kadi keut 
Deressi remains of the pavement of this roud aro still visible, and in an old 
cemetery hidden amongst trees, 25 minutes southeast of Kadi‘ keui (which 
is about four miles from Devrent Reni) T copia the following milestone, 
which makes Tripolis the caput vive. stone is unfortuistely in vary 


bad. condition. 
23. D N Diomino) Nfostro) 
FUCK LANO 1.01 fovfian 
Oo 


AVE A. Ane. . 
ATRIPOLTS a teipotia 
| , ls . 
VI i M x | Mi(lia) xi, 


AON WIL a 
wiht IV" VAOU SR. 


There ia a milestone of Jovian at Apameia (OZ. LLL Suppl, 7054), 
otherwise we might restore [Tul Jian. 

At the bottom of the lofi-hand side there is a fragment of u Greek 
inecr. engraved the reverse way in amall characters, which seems to refer to 
a ilifferent, emperor (? Gratian), . 

The form Tripoli is curious. 


RALLATENOs—Fron Aidos we crossed over the hilly to Bahorlor, a 
villige in the Kognmis ® valley south-east of Ine Gio), and recopied there the 





‘ He ingenisnly explains Sfocrnjty ae a Lath Vienna, 183%), 
corruption of 's yeples %Arons through the form "So on a coin (C8, p. 196, 3); Cogemne 
eooratn, The reading ia not certain; ae may in Miiny, 


be weru from the photogrephie fepretuction 
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ingoription in which Mi Rarlet believed le had found documentary evidence 
for the situntion of Kallatebos (Herod: vii. 31).! | 

In the epigraphic copy I hays tried to represont the maeription exactly 
ad itis onthe stone, The alindod part is a bole cot in the marble, which has 
destroyed the important portion of the text. As I have already saiil® the 
present state af this stane is reniarkable: some letters have partially, others 
wholly disappeured, ond yet bhe polished ‘surface remains intact, I have 
therfore not used the shading which is generally employed to indicate breaks 
in the stone, except where there are actual breaks 


24, 













Pi THI KAIZAPROS 
A\NHMOY A OIKA 
ee \NBOISETEIMH2AL 
eee CAYTONEYEPD 
APER=— IE NEKENKAILYMOI / 
Sar AY TOYS A. a 
i YMEINSTO 4>° 1 
& THPIONKAIEIE AN =: 


jo) APATOTIONEF € 


"Erjovy... THe Kairapes 
vi |xlns aml eds) UWlasypou &, of «ci- 
tojex[oe dv . . [Gore érelpnoar 
O[cvéay | Gjeosupou Geadi[r- 
6 ol ij[pea ror] éavrow evepyé[t- 

nlp dpe[tne| tvexer Kai etvoi- 
ale tile eis] davrovs, a[vipa 
d}ya[@an], duety erolsjac [eal Sovd- 
ev] ripiow wal ely arra[éoyetar 

10 &[8paryearyiov de [tol dpove arepy~ 
acd evar] 


Notes—L. 1, My itapression was that the left edge of the stone wus not 
broken, Buresch says that before the k the whole ) [probably part of y | 


1 Rwlet FOO A 6S), je STS op CHL | (lee Lye ph. 8) restores the first three lines, 
p 190 f, Burosih, Reteetericiy, p. 112 fF, ® dthenaewm, Ook 25, 1897, |. 568, 
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is preserved Aart wm Bruchronde: if so, the odge wust have got rubbed down, 
and T have arranged the restoration on this enpposition L 2, probably M, 
na Burescli says, the M being epreal out L. 4-5, the restoration of the 
hare seems doubtful, L. 7, dvipa anite the traces [the P is squarely cut] 
but the introdaetion of the second person in dueiy is very odd. L. 8, there 
is spnoe fora letier between O and A: ovonis occurs CLG. 2493, L 9, 
perhaps 2 tom, €4, ‘reservoir’ (=dedoyrow af (LLG, $454). | 

The restoration of 7-10 is, of course, not certain: hut the crucial line 
id. M. Radet wishes to make the name of the xarowia Kallataboi for 
better Kallataba), assimilating it to Kallatebos, the town which Xerxes 
passed on hie march between the Maeander and Sardois, Unfortunately, 
M. Railet's restoration is quite impossible, The number of letters list 
between 1K and ABOIE eannot be more than six, allowing for at least ove 
narrow letter': seven occur in an equal apace im L 0), but there the letters 
are slightly smaller* of xd[rolix{ai of év Kaddkat]dfoiy or of Kapes of dv 
haddard Sos (which ie in itself most milikely and does not avit tlie letters) 
are therefore botli impossible, even Hf of be omitted, ITt-waa audacious to ay 
that "Kallatahoi, being ywiven by epigraphy, ought to be preferred te 
Herodotus’ form Kallatebos (BCH, Le p 876)! Another suggestion is that 
of Prot: Ramaay in O/F i. pp 578 5, He has come across a reference to 
‘ApéaBad tv +) xara ryy Dpvylay Mvedg 2 whieh he thinks ‘may very well 
iidicate the Mysian country that lay south and south-east from: Philadelpheis 
on the Phrygian frontier’ (ii, p. 678): and he suggests of xafroixfo dv 
‘ApélaSox as possible restoration of our ‘inscription. ‘This is, however, 
slightly teo long - and tooreover the termination is most probably—a ory 4— 
an objection which would also apply to the late Dr. Buresch's xalroli«[or of 
tr] "ASors, giving o name “Aa, which is a possible form (ep. Steph. Byz a.v.). 
We taust reluctantly conclude that the nome of the karouda ia lust beyond 
recovery. 

As to the provexance of thy inacription, Dr. Buresch saya that all 
accounts assigned it to an old site NUE) of Paharlar on the other side of the 
Kogamis, stretching from the foot of the hilla nearly down to the river and 
with its N.W. edge tot far from Bahadyrkeui. I received the snie account ; 
and the spot whence it in said to have been tuken (beside pn old cemetery 
beyond the river) was ahown me by a villager who wns present at the 
cefimony. The riina at this site are extensive" but chameterless, Now 











" This tonrly agrosa with Blurrach. *4 em  alarve statement iy more eract 


fimgreicke oly MTTH) eer cer Ah ad Doak, 4 Enmiblon, Ail Eek vy. 10 (rolerenae by 
tloben van Dieckachoattebretic wart 2 wml Monlaooa), 


A. |) termetthages dakew, My ¢line were 
formed at Bahartur lefore 1 knew of Lia parjae 
* ADnwing fortwe narrow letters (Ike | on 
P) and emmaldoring that the jnttor are not 
ileaye af quite the sncse litenith, nor equally 
paced, | said tt dlisnuewen Uhl "gh ata 
manmot oontain «bere eeven lettre’ + bat this 


* TP made smote te tht effect that the Juttoy 
hefore Bole apparantly A, althingh | andebe 
proecihly liars bieitt A (ootmideriny the way ty 
which parts of fetters have disanpeared), | 

* Gat Dilid not think they extend pearly 
=? far da Bahadyer keui, 
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though we cannot restore KeadddraSa in this inseription, can we suppose 
that these mins represent Kallateboa, cousidering that after the foundation of 
Philadelpheia the oliter aéAse dwitulled into.a mere satomiat That it did 
wo dwitulle is most probable, and the eite ix not unsuitable, though one rather 
nearer Ine Gil wold be prefernble,. Tt is-at lenst certuin that Kallatebos 
was near Ine (ist, What Horoilotus says ts, that in marching from Kydrara 
[Hiernpolin] to Sardis it waa absolutely necessary for the Persian army to 
cross the Macander and pass by the city of Kaltatebos, SiaSijvei tov Madav- 
6poy woranoy wice avian yiverat wai lévar apa Kahddrgfov Tokin, €) TH 
avSpee Enucmepyol weds dx pupiens te xal svpet woiedes, ie. there was ouly 
one possible road, the read which goes through the Devrent Boghaz and 
along the river-valley, passing by Ine Giil and Alu Sheber (Philadelphiein), 
And Hamilton observed that” the tamarisk dons not grow in the mountain 
pastes, but occurs in great abunlancy “in the vallvy of the Cogamus, near 
Aiveli Ghieul" (ii, p. 874). ‘The old site opposite Bahurlar, therefore, may 
very well represent Kallatebos, for the plain round Ine Gidl would in any 
ease be part of its territory: but it ia possible that the site of the mty was 
nearer Ine Gidl and lias completely disappeared 


APOLLONOS-HIEDON or APOLLONTEROS has evidently been foun! by Dr. 
Burescli, who places it at an old site 2) kilometres ESE. of Bos Alan. ‘Thiw 
eoufirms Prof, Rameny's suggestion (C2. 1. y. 194 f) that it shoald be looked 
for at or weer Bullailan, which is the important town of the district and a 
governmental centre (wens of a dutuemekunt) I agree with Dr. Buresch that 
Bulladan isu purely modern foundation; but to it hove passed the heritage 
of Apollonierm and the name os well, for Bulladan or Bullanddnn is not o 
Turkish word, and Prof. - is clearly right in saying that if ‘ petaine-the 
ancient name Apollgnieron, just as Abulliont im Myaia-retaina the oid name: 
Apollonia,’* M. Radet places Apollonos Hieron af Erzilor, north of Aidow 


THH LYCOS BRIDE. 


Ou our way eastwards, we may he perinitted to stop avain for a moment 
in the Lycos valley to note on interesting discovery vitde by wry friend MM. 
Weber of Smyrna, who desires me to publish it here. Last autuom M. 
Weber found the ruins of the bridge which carried the rond from Laodiceia to 
Hicrapolis over the Lycos, This bridge wns evidently a solid structure built 





‘ We cannot therefore approvn Huresch's ides 
(ynoted above, under Actos) that Kallat, muiglt 
he pinced az Devront Halesi. Speaking of the 
aite mens Hobarler, he aah Ktante iow yoo 
‘luiia dies FOr lie Nielle de fered 
KotAdryfos, der wnumgdinglinhes Wage: 
dation, wnsprichen | Gules bet, deo mere fener 
ate hot eelyaetin Doth cyan ag 
tchafire wines itty * emennyerimgiich * 
nefen Puwhter rusprochem biwals (y, 117= ain 
(yd. 242), This entirely mistes the polut of 





Herod. ‘w wonla, which uimpiy inte the fact that 
the only weatiable rood wus fd pa which 
Kallot. fay, The Rohatlar site is, therefor, not 
awhit tore ‘mmmpangtich’ thaw [pe Giol-or 
any other pool on the rom 

” For the Jom of the a, eo 158, jp 185 uote 1. 
Compre abe Boloridin of Wolawidin, the 
moder rome af Polybitoe ‘The een lo -whlel 
a minder |own-may be aad to 4 ent an 
atutient one be clearly defined in Wut fiver 
ye Be 
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of fine large blocks, with tliree arches, of which the central one is still 
complete, It is situated about hall a kilometre to the north of the pomt 
whare the river Asopos now joimd the Lycos, the ground between it and the 
present course of the river being now an impassable marsh. ‘The discovery 
is important as showing that the Lycos hws here changed its course 
considerably, 
COLOSSAE. 
Two inscriptions of Colomzac have to be added to the amall list we 
already possess, The first is a dedication to Hadrian by a fridmnes militia, 
25. In a fiekl near the ruins. 
AY TOKPA | Abroxpa-~ 
TOPIKAISA ‘ top: Kaica- 
“ITPALANDA p)t Tpavavg ['A- 


PIANQSE Bprary Ze- 
WANE TALON Mi, Baarg ON vp 
rig AMA view A. Ma- 
KE AMNXA/ xeSeoy »[e- 
ALAPXO/ Napyols. 
26, Tn.another field, 
‘Ayaby Tiyn 


ruypaylns ToS defor dyor Karta amrediyuny 
vexiocas cOerapais wadaplalis dEveros Eympos- 
ove yap Hw Odues dhAw ddedped Todvoled jeovg 
xéipas dvacyfen|évas mvypis ya ple"| can| re} roue, 
&@robér{ns] 8 Eu wails [[name) epelrror' éverwet 


L. 4& XAPNAN™ .|TTAAOIO, Nothing seemed to have been engraved 


after TAI. 
Tm the inser, published by Waddngton, no. 1699), from a copy by M. 
Renan, read in |. 1 {,.... 4a@ gwen THe Gedy Téyny vii warpids. Cp, for 


instance, an inser, of Antioch, Sterrett, H./- no. 97- 


ANATA-SANAOB. 


Three inscriptions of Sanaos, which had to be omitted in Pt 1 on 
account of the strict limitations of apace imposed, are added here. 


27, On « large architrave block, in the cemetery below Sarikavak. 
AlofAtiPoryr AIRF AAAI® TPATOY T@NKAAAE TPAToYoTOTos 
AvoSwpou «al Ka\tserpdrov ribv Kad\orpdérov 6 Toros, 
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The two sons are the same who are mentioned as having taken part 
with their father Kallistratos, son of Diodoros, in presenting « Aovkeuriypior 
to Sanaos (M, Weber im Ath, Afitth, 1899, p, 207 =C8. no. $8), 


28. Used to oover a euyit in the watercourse of the fountain: d ug Mp 
ani replaced for a consideration. 


mofeCRTAYTAICCOPOICTIFORE ‘Ev z)é¢* 9! tatracs copois mpoxelen- 
CWTENQJEICINITFOFONOIAYP NA Seu lueror eiciy wpéyore, Adp; Mofu- 

OVE TON: : Cem ciov 2 roi 'Aro\anlov, rpocere- 
5 PRET EMETEAREHOMOYCEOCEN | x lndevthjcere dé xi) 6 Movereos év 
THRAYTOYATAAIKKAIHPYNH | 7 TD X@TA Surpas(o)ope, ey I) Kala jr)- 
AY TOYADBIATIPOKEEHAEY | = - THE auTOD “ATaAls eat H yup?) 

aM ALEICINGLACTICETERONKE autob “Addia spaxemyder- 
ACTCIE NTAIKCOPOIC TAY TAICONC| bye las eioiv~ el Bé tug Erepow nN 
CTON PICK ON WTENTARIC MM vo. ep Tale copes Tauray, Oye 

, : ig Tor hicxor éyy, werracisy/! ia. 


LS “Ag¢ia, more usually “Ardia, On the name, which is probally a 
Eallneme (a by-form of Appa), see Kretechmer Hinltifung ind, Geach, a, 
Griech. Spr. p. 347. On «i for xal eve OR, TL no, 078, p, 742 











29. At Appa (Yokaru), near a well: emall lettering. 


OYMOMAMENKAAONEPM Odvope piv caddy "Epy- 
ACENQAAEKE/TAICYNTATY | fag drOdde xtra | ctv Tar[(- 
ATAMETHPIAANAPCOAEMB, | a yapnéry Diddvpy 8) pa- 
AICTAKAITPOPIMOY TOY ¥ tuata | wat Tpodinov roo v- 
D9 |IOYOYAENIAEESECTINA A i ob obSent 8 2Féeriy dX- 
[AOTPIWCOMAT IEICE ARH AoT pig gwuate eld O- 


INEITICAEATIEIGHCEIHA iu,” ef rep Se aerenGyjres ) df X- 
NOTITIPAEIGHCEITTPOC TS | hay wee Gteres whet as 
low AD pou ony, ad’. 


The first two lines are very rude attempts at hexameters, 


THE PLAIN EAST OF L. ANAVA. 


Tho plain east of Lake Anaya, now called Tax Kiri, was probably 
Apameian territory, ani it does not seem to have contained any town, There 
are however considerable remaina, including many large blocks of stone and a 

erm 
' The letturd hare nyiccs, lio lL Ythestons Rasmeiy's resdling, OF, .iL pp. BSR, no, 367, 
hae deras. whore M. Paris tead ale[Bajacie ae 1884, 
PCp dv ris duedveis, J.8. 16ST, p. 80d. p S51} 
® Compare lreAti at Eumoneias, anc, ta Prof, 
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few unimportant inscriptions, at Basmaktchi (where a weekly market is held) : 
and although they are mostly to be found in the cemeterica and have 
probably been largely carried from Sanaos, it is quite porsible that there waa 
a village here’ A small settlement existed at Bosmoktchi Yaila, a refugee 
village high wp on Yao Dagh, three hours from Basmaktchi, on the path to 
Buldur, I copied there the following inscription which is engraved on on 
enormous block (now broken inte two pieces) forming part of a heron, the 
foundations of which have heen uneovered by the peasants. 


30, In the epigraphic test the two pieces are placed together, 






A WBQMOM 
WHTAMES POW KALTATTE PI TONBSOM ON ZOOM 
EAYTOKAITHFYMAGK I TAVAK ATECKE VALENS 
ETEICEDMHNOT TIPO TS YOYAEMIMENTOITE: 

5 WhZONFEMHCETAIMETATHRTEAEY THIN 
TOVEYK AEOYEAMYZAITHHICOPONM 

: EIC STEN KEIN COMAETIEIOTOYTO 

TOAMATACYTIEY SYPIOLFEWHTE TAI 

IC TORKPIC KOM TOMAY TOK PAT OPOKITTPOL 

10. TEIMGUX TIEN TAKICXEIAIOINTOYTOOMNAETO 
ALI TIFPAsPOBIATTE TEGHIETAAPXEIA 


MYALAMEEILLEEE SA GP PELGE ME Lid TINU LTE) 






_, , Beads roi Kad auwdéoue | tov Bopor 

cai] Hv o[o]por wal Ta srepl ray Sapor Cov 

tav7@ nai tH yuvers) Tdtg xaTecxevacey 

tres ef Ely’, wnvds wporour oblberl pevros ye 

E\Eaw yerjoerae pETA THY TekevTy 

rob Ruwddovs dvb&as THY wopae 

nal dremreverxeir capa, evel o Fo0Te 

roku[ fleas drebBuwos yernererat 

ic raw dicxow TOY aUTOXpaTapes TpoT- 

10 -refug Sqn. wevraxicyerdor TouTmr Ge To 
dyriypadow dareréfy is TA apy: 


En 


The date is 178-9 aD, Eukles and his wife Tata evidently belong to 
a family of Maximianopolis, whose stemmia is traced in CB.1 p. $33. The 
Record Office is probably that of Apameia, unless Maximianopolis possessed 
one, Basmaktchi Yaila. was probably an outlying settlement of the 
great Imperial Estate near the southern antl western end. of Lake Askania. 
Reade the village thore are some rock-cut sarcophagt. 


ee —— = 
i "Theat the name Sereiwodus (Hierooles) which a0 Kurwwrorts je of Quewrooredur, was abown 

M. Rudet places st Tasmaktchi (map in &y long ago hy Prof, Rawnay. 

Pirygis) to @ corrupt form of ‘Arerneretrohs, 
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31, Of another inscription on a cornice pisce, mew forming the lintel of 
the mosque door, nee make out little more than [row Bay jor ove rors 
édeotaot xeloriw wai . 


SIBLIA. 


The Stblianol are placed by Prof. Ramsay in the manhy Maeander 
valley which stretches south from Ak Dagh ancl forms a corner of the great 
plain of Peltai, He thinks they possessed no proper wokis but retained the 

old village-organisation, having three centres (éigiers), one at Views (Tchandir 
ego onc at Boz-eyuk, and one at Khoma on the alope of Ak Dagh (CB. 

ip, 222 ff.) Yot the coinage shows that at least ‘in the early third century 
the tribe must have become more closely organised...and selected one of these 

villages os a wakes or city contre’ (p. 225). The change seems to have 
ocourred earlier: for the following fragweontary ineeription, which can hardly 
be later than the early second century, mentions the Record Office of Siblia* 
This inscription, which is the atily epigraphic evidence we have for the name, 
ie built into the platform of the Railway Station ut Evjiler* (elowe to the site 
of Lampe); it has been cubon all sides. 


of 










IANKATAGEC@AIETEPO, 
DAMHCEMYTTENANION 
ATTOEICEIIC TOIEP GOT 
ICKXEIAIAL TOYTOY AN} 
IBAIANGQNAPXEIAETO 
WAEKATOY FLECELTA 
iCOrce! FE ENOILAMOYHEr 
OTOHWON YTIEVYOAYNOLE 
KINAY NGKAITOOITPOAHA 
vost, TTPOLTEIMG vac 












10 


- . fodderdg dAAov 
Exorr0s dove lav yatabiabas eTepolv wrama” 
ef GE tig TloApapees Orendetiay tle wrorio- 
ai 4 fhe re rpde:), dwore/ca is 7O leparr{aror ta- 


4 Yet it may be held thet this fot ianotin- othem anil formed « sort of centre. 
eousistent with the want of @ teal wddis) for Ti bas been carried from oon of the villages 
though the reiution of the villages in a ewad. in the plain;-no great distance. Ser the map 
wolze ls an tiwelved probes, we monet infer in PF, rel b 
that one «deny waa more Important than the 
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peiow "Arriwas b]eeyaihlagy TooTow ar[7iypag- 

5 ow doretéBy ic ta] SiPheavew apyeia, Erolvs Sea- 
eorioerod t xt] Sexarou pn(pos)¢,s* eorals é2 obdert 
ftovela . . ], «=. ef [xe] réxvose pov f) erryloroes, ei te 
rig Frepog dvdEer rotr]o ro i[p]ooy, trevduvos Elorar TS 
vob poyou] auditing «al re mpodnarloupene 

10 Wpomrelpa. 


For the use of Attic rackmete in this district, eee Part 1 No, 15. In 
the troublous Byzantine times Khoma with its strong fortress (hal?) became 
tho great centre, Ona hot August morning I started up the mountain to 
examine the kaléand reached it after an ascent of fully an hour aud = halh— 
alone, my ubteudants having fainted by the way! Lt is « bare, isolated rock, 
standing owl from the mountain-silg in solitary grandeur, about 2,900 feet 
above the village. There is little to be seen now except part of a late wall, 
on the narrow summit and o cistern (iammam) lower down on the further aide 
(which is not visible from the top, but was reported to me after I had climbed 
down again)! — 


LAMPE." 
$3. In the village of Evyiler, 
choy ae % 
a Vy ~ : 
G Q $" oD 
eo. Lae 
- % £ % 
= oe S “2 
OCKAIAYPHAIATIPEICY //// o¢ xa) Adpndia Tpeioxfa 
HCYNBIOCAYTOYVKA//// 4 otvBioy abrod Ka- 
5 TECCKEYACANTO!/// 6 rer<o>x«etacay ro [7)- 
|/P@ONEAYTOICKAI pq@iev eavrais wai 
TOICTEKNOICAYT)/// Tos Téepodg aut dp, 
EbaQOYKEZEC:!! éqh’ @ ove ebee| ras 
| \AAONEICAYTOKF//// Aon eg abr xy 
10 AEYOHNAIEHMO (sic) 10 deviijpar e(i a) pd- 
NOYETONPOYOL/!// vows row *Poud{er- 
INONKAITHNTTP//// vow wai The TIp- 
EICKANKAITAE Zé ///' cicxav xai ra €F af i- 
TENTEKNAEIA,//// ray réxvas ef Ofé 
15 TICEMIXHPHCEL//| 1h res doreynpioe [is 





4 Another bold was reported further to 6. E, * Boe CR, p our ¢,, 847 ote 
(nearer Dints-A pamela), 


Pa 
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\CHPAONTINAOE!//! 
NAIOHLEIEICTO! 
EPS2TATONTANE! 
ONONOMATINOC//// 
20 //IOYAMVAPIAAILCXEIAI 
ATIENTAKOCIA 


Td Hp@or tira Ge[i- 
ree, Opes. ele td i- 
€pwrratoy Tapei~ 

mm cvoware wipjoo[ rel 


20 ytjow byrapia Gur yet de- 


a weprTasagia. 


On the right-hand sile is @Y(pa), for which see C4), [1 p. 395, ao. 250),. 
The date is 214-15 A.D, which suits well the use of Aurelia a 


pracnomen,! 


ak shied, TW1OYA<TIB- 
1 ATP. 
coc 


T, “LowAteog) TiS(dpsog) 
“Ayabup- 


aToy. 


APOLLON LA-5020POLI8. 


A visit which I paid lo Apollonia resulted in the diseovery of some new 
inscriptions and the improvement of some already published* I failed, hiow- 
ever, 16 find the important inscription given by Prof, Sterrett, WA. no. 545. 


35. Ona large rectangular block now used as o fountain-trongh, in the 
vineyards below Ulu-Borlu. <A large cross was: afterwards cut on the stone 
where the breake are shown The block had w be displaced before the 
mecription could be read, and tt was 00 easy matter to move it. 


AYTO!///PATOPA Atro[ x ]pdropa 

KAIZ As //A-M-AYPH Kailcalpja M. Adprl\cow) 
ANves////L0ON ‘Awl rewe |pop 
EEBA/|//TON «YI SeSolajrov, wi- 

5 ONAY///,OKPATO 5 ov Abit loxparo- 
POLTKAIZAPOZA por Kaicapoy A. 
EENTIMIOZZTEY Serriuco[v] Zev 
OYHPOYIT-PTINA ovnpav Ufelarive- 
KOZZEBHBOYAH xog Sehlacrov) } BovAy 

LO KAIOAHMOZ 10 wal 6 Sijue¢ 
ATIOAASQNI A TERN ‘Arol\Aapurran 
AYEIGNOPAKSIN Avaiar @paxay 
KOASINSIN Kokworan ¢ 





The deppe in slightly blurred on tho atom, Wadd ii9e f; Srerretr, (FF. O17-554: 
bit if seems quite certain, B.CK efit jp. 255-80. 
® Taser. of Apollonia CLF, 2069 Mf. : Le Bas 


a6 J, G. © ANDERSON, 

LL 1-18 The title need by the people of Apollonia in the second. and 
following centuries in inscriptions’ and on coins? creates some difficulty.” 
The name Apollonia, anil the existence of Thracian colonists would seem to 
point tow Pergameniin foundation* Birt, as Prof. Ramaay pomts out to me, 
an inscription published by Sterrett (72, no 55%), recording the erection of fr 
Geyarula Qcon] Nevedropos «ard xéhevoe rod Aliis] by a priest of Zens 
En{rydamenos}, seems t show that Apollonia was 4 foundation of Seleucus 
Nikntor. The Thracians, thes, inay have been settled to the city at a later 
time, for we have already found (Part 1 no.10) that the Attalidae ‘actually 
‘troduced into Selencid foundations bodies of new citizens likely to be faithful 
to themselves” It would appear from an early inseription, nv, 40 (below), 
that the two classes of colonists maintained {for some time at lerat) a 
separate existence in reality as well a in name, for there a bequest i¢ marly 
eis ebtoyiuw dv tl AH] woalele Gpaxay Sv [an thm dexaifw)s. The use of the 
Lerm) xodkmpel id nob easy to understand: was it. adopted in a spirit of rivalry 
with the Augustan #oAcweras, such us Antioch, Lystra, ete? in place of the 
vaual term <déroieot, which was by this time synonymous with «oy | 


86. Inthe wall of the Misti, 
HI APICMENOCAIEYPYAAMN//// ...eey]aperpdros A) Etipudayyyip evynv. 


The form Ai occurs also in an onpublished inscription at a village 
between Apin and Aizanoi Al Bporrévre ciyie, and in an inscription at 
Karndill| (se6 Khielidonia-Dimine). 

The cult of ZEYE EYPYAAMHNOE Is mentioned in two other mserip- 
tians of this district, (L) at Béyuk Enbaija (Storr. WE, 559), where we shoulil 
restore fepeve Aevde Et[pydaunied) and (2) in an inscription of Gendj Ali pub- 
lished from Ramsay's copy in Me», Arch, 1888, ii, p, 225 (=Chron, Wr. 1883-00, 
p. 360}, where a funument is erected by w privatof Zevs Edpefapywes and his 
wifo wpwravdoy Aids Otpviannvod Vip@ravAes, ‘chief flute player,’ ’ first 
flute," implies that music and dancing formed part of the religious ceremonial; 
on this subject, see C2, i. pp. 459, Kvpu-tayques is loubtlesa a Helleniged 
form of a native name” We may compare Evpy-Sakivées, 1 name of 
Dionysos (Hesych. s.0.), where S@\urdog ts certainly the sane worl aa Phryg, 
Sadojy' king, which occurs in Thrace #3 a name af Diowysos (BaXsr? tor 





1 0G. B00 ate Riermelt wd, SUT) Hi, = * Posaibly Obpetoueede ii nol an ungraver's 
Seog, qu TTL error tut « form really nearer the original. 


4 From Antowives Five to Callianne (Heal, 
Aid, Mae) 

* Cp. Wadd. ow 1100, (i. F. AU, B, ae Cora. 
logue of Loyote etc, fe. nly, 

4 As Prof GO. Vieethfoll Phomght [rote al. 
diux. 1664, p. fi): wo Hamaay, Peat, Goog., ps 
i, who showe that Avelae Gppcee means 
Auelor anil @pgicd (aa given |i am lier, 1. 172), 

‘Op, for example, bterr, M.o. no, O58, 
SF, OF wl, 


Pht peel, ‘power,' Malin “powerful” s cp, 
Tothechel, Die alien Thraker Hoop. a), (io 
Sttegeker, Pion. lied 1804), whern this te 
gives os one of several explaustions of the same 
'Bokier ader Bakide’ which ‘soll Diomguoe ber 
din Thyetes gricion doles EM.’ Onieford’s 
elitlon of Zi Mag, however, giro toither 
BoAdfas por Rodeds, but only BaAw (withowl any 
variant), which te clearly the sams as Pheye- 
Bodner. | 
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Acéeucor, Opaxes, Etym. Alay. ed. Gaiaford) and in Bithynia, which is 
Thracian (Strabo 541), a9 an epithet of Zeus, Aut Boadng (lth, Milth, 1894, 
p. 37%). Edpu- waa taken by Fick asthe Greek adjective, m which case Evpv- 
Baduvetog would be equivalent to Eopu-pééwr, Evpv-arel (-aracca). 


$7. By the side of « field below Ulu-Borlu: letters rather broadly cut. 


[} yepoveia] 
HAZEN AI! // éreiu |jnoer Sf 
IHIONOAY? I/I/ paytpatjov “Orv[p- 
N/fOVIEPEAPE //// mixjou, tepea.” Poo~ 
IErENOMENO/|/! py |e yeropevoly, 
5 | //EZBEYEANTA & awplerfevearra 
[iP OE TON ZSEBAZ///! «lpi ray ZeSac- 
[///ONAtEAQPEANK///| row diy éapedy «fai 
{OP ANOMHEANT#//// ary jopevopethoraerres 
CUTYMANAZIAPXIAR ///! gal] yupwaciapyiay 
10) INEZ ANTAKATA //// 10 redlecarra xara 
i! MO@HKHKNOAYMTT//|| ScjaPijeny ‘Orvpr[i- 
((//O¥LAMATOYANE/|// you [Ajdua row avely- 
/OVAL/PATIPQEKA/!/Ii lov Na larpay wai 
UN/G@AG=OEKAIN: I /!// hid JoboFas, wal wae 


15 ////EAPETHEENEKE/|//I/''/ 15 w)eatperis Gvere/v. 


The last phrase werd wuss aperiys Erexer ia co-ordinate with the 
participles, D{emetrijos is honoared for hie public spirit in undertaking 
these muaere mol ‘for his merits generally,’ 

The mention of a priesthood of Rome shows that this inscription belongs 
to the early times of the Empire (see CJF, nos. 100, 902,545, and p. 365 on this 
culties at Kumeneia and Apameia). The man function of the Gymnasarch 
in Roman times waa to superintend the distribution of oi] and help to provide 
it: "nothing could better Ulustrate the deterioration in moral fibre of the 
Ciraeco-Asintio cities than thy transformation of the director of education inte 
the purveyor of oil’ (C2 iL p, 443-4, where the office is described), 

The person lionoured im thia inser. belonged! to one of the most, powerful 
families of Apollonia, The following genenlogy can be traced from Sterr. 
no, 518 (better in Wadd. 1105e") and our next inscription — 


SS eee eS — 


—S— == ———— cm — 


sepa qulerbsisemen in Been, Bele “OAveri gow tb “Apriperer de the correct one: 
bring xx. yp lo Ld Dred TAT (complete), 

: Waid a “AwoAA. “AwokAsrion ret 

HS—VOL. 3VIL, ai 
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At tet cn 


Otpupihi 


el 
Olympichos a’ Apilonions Telia 
Alexandir= Daughter (uunawied)  Apllomioa 6” 


38, In the Kal? wall, upside down : 


A B. 
‘Ad 14 Ear |épos ‘Ohuprriyor "AXéEapipes “OAu()rixou 
rou] ‘OAvpartyou “Amok Xaver rod ‘OAvpriyou tHe F <ai> 


Tol» cavrod Peto call] wevfepdy ® — davroi rrevepay. 


40. Of the following inscription two different examples exist, one mm the 
Kalé wall (=Sterr.-630) and another in the wall of a house at the opposite 
end of the town, In both cases the lettering is rude, 


AVPEYTYXIIL AYPEYT YX HEKAI If/// 
KAITIATPIB I? TIATP «OTK 6OL YI OIA 


 YIOIAAEZAN AAEZ Ato APOYVE Hifi 
APOY ETI HIKAHNA @MYKYCOONITE (I 
Seen rat] S¥AHC SENETWINENS / 


mye | HOAM CN MAH AHCE vec 
S VAHL BENE 
TWN ETIOIH® 


ya 


Aup, Biri el Tlarpixioe wioi “AdkeFardépou émrixAny 
A. WERYC rolsre(vogdroy) Gudij; Revere erouje- 
open pane Cyapiv), 


The words ¢uiv) Beréraw mean perhaps the’ Blue Faction,’ not a tribe 
edlled by the Thrake-Ilyrian name Béveroi, though the latter would be quite 
suitable, W, M. Rv informa me that he copied the second stone in E888 and 
real APYKYC, tnarking the p aa very doubtful. 


40. The copy which T made of the badly defaced inscription poblished 
hy Sterrett (no, 539) helps ne to complete Ll, 10-20, 
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YALAENTABKAIM 
KAPPETEIEN ARAL 
AY TOE=EAGMUHN 













HN TOLMNHME | 
ati” =ASACTPI 
10. 
o 
auTis jmporacov 
ely te dvdAn[y |v tow 
wl ergs lelow |e ]at eum 
/ 15 yiav ép a) woAle | 
Gpaxcay ap [ay e}ly 
éixailw)|s bia Tor 
fnpogiay apéypa- 
ya dv rey wai je xi 
p ere. 


fuae 88 (del state 
“ny i} Vel aiH|s €& 


OPA 'H 
AIKMQE A)ATILN 
AHM OCEIINANET PA 







be 
— 


The style of this inscription is early, ‘The monument was erected in the 
year pwy, 143, but the era ts donbtful. In Studia Biblioce TV. p, 54, Prof. 
Ramsay anggests that the Galatian era may bo 180 t.c,, the eri of * freedom,’ 
whieh would give 47 B.C. as the date of our inscription, L, 9, the third 
letlor seemed nob to be '¥; AAAO is doubtful, L. 11, after the first & there 
is room for two letter, I. 16, ‘The Thracians who are entitled to it, 
implying a specified number or body; evidently the Thraciang were still 
distinct from the Lyciana (see on no. 55). After QN there is-room for two 
or three letters. I. 17, 1 have o note to the effect that the letter after 


AIK A is apparently oO. 


41. In tho wall of the Greek church, on two blocks; restored wrongly 
by Prof, Sterrett. (Nos, 520, 521), who did not observe that they are parts of 
the same inscription, 


AH MO)Y7/4//1 GEN o] Siuog [értuna jev 
MEATINIH SAN Medrio[yy ‘AN<|E[dp- 
APOYTYNAIKASEAH Spov, yuvaien Ge An- 
MHTPIONTO Y MENEAA pntplov rod Mevedd- 
OYAPETFZENE KEN i ov, dperiys drexer 
KALE) it’ NAHE cai reaeh[ por jinnys. 


The first block culttniia alzo Bterr. 619, tho second, 622, From these 


inseriptiona we get the stoma, 
Wn 


100 J. G. @ ANDERSON 
Menelans 
Pemvtrie= Melting, d. of Aberaniler 
Loot ="Tati[al, ch. wf [Atiste Fjmchies (on Aza)! 
4°. Tn tho wall of a house: 


‘Aprepidopo[¢] | Avousjéous [re] erg lé(o uy[n)| wns yaoer, xalt] | 
Tadsravdpos | “Aprenidapov, 


43. A fragment in another wall: amall lotters. 





‘We can see in |. 2 Pdiov K[Aavdior]; in |. 4 é+[t] wérte wai Bede); 
in | 7 isrrets 62 °Pw[paioi}; in | 0 de réw Celaw eatlerwevacae’. 
1 subjoin corrections to Sterr. $29 and 632. 


44. In No. 529 Prof, Sterrott’s restored reading of Il, 1-9 is confirmed 
by the stone (whieh is ecmpilete from beginning to end), except 1. 6, where we 
ehonld rend apadoyicayra, LJ, 10-14 1 read dv dwracw evvota, bila TO xai 
rar veapiar | xeon aperis veXeilovavow doyyetvas | Sov. For GjAor MM, 
Legrand and Chomonard read woe (ECU 1599, p, 258,)* 


45. The: beginning of No. 532, where Prof. Sterrett has "Al@yyjag 
Nexydopov, must be corrected. My copy, which was made by means of » 
ghee, Penile 








Le [, .. 


NeyeaniJos Apuacetovie] O[vr- 
miag Newenpopov, 


Thia sonora a Suggestion made by: Dr Brondia in MZermes, 1896, p, 104 


: 3 ne ey —— 
, ALNEIKH OO POY TTPEZ 





"T. F4 in Byrrevt are wrongly epocel and I rad jt with w glass From ‘thw tir af the 
Kewl Terifas “Ajerte "ud yore, wall oppeeite, 
yureliea 2d Melreddow. In FL no ad, Le, red Aseroeton, 
‘My copy ein & CONGNASLA Moerolodjeors, onl ii L 0 APTEMLAOE. 
THTOY |. but wai by necessary, whether 0-79. 25, 1.4, | eemed to see 
actoall: an tha lone er eet The ineenpticn ' E"/ANE : 
fies om tte aide at the very top of ‘Ui Kala wall ene alae AN st 
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THR FRASTERN TICHWAY, 


In the last chapter of CB, vol. ii, the anthor gives some notes on the 
trade-route to the East, reserving # fuller discussion in view of further 
explomtion, I spent the best part of a month in traversing the country 
from Apameia (Dinér) to Tchni (where Phrygia Paroreiog begins), and from 
Tchai to Tyriaion and the south-east coriar of Phrygia, The results, at 
least for the former half of the j journey, aré More meagre than. we céuld have 
wished; but this is hardly surprising, just: because thia district was the great 
artery of communication between east aud weet,’ and was therefore expaned 
more than others to the destructive inroads of successive invaders. Especially 
ia this true of the country at the head¢of Sultan Dagh and along its enstern 
slope. 


Roaps FROM METaoroLin To SysNat4—The Campus Metropolitanua 
has been so often ransacked that little new was to be expected there, I 
eupiad, however, an interesting fragment of a Latin inseription which sems 
to montion « village Polynta, but meanwhile T reserve it pending a re- 
examination of another stone which would appear to bear o companion 
inscription. 

But there is one coutroverted question on which o thorough exploration 
should have something to say, [mean the line of the Roman road between 
the Campus Metropolitanus and the plain of Synnada, along which the hage 
monolithic columns of Dokimian marble were carmed to the const” The 
moder wagyon-road from Synnada crosses the hills by way of Vaun Bunar, 
joining the Eastern Highway aot the lower village (mahalla* quarter“) of Kara- 
dill; In 1881 Prof. Ramaay decided that: thin must have been the line of 
the Reman roal* In 1858, however, he discovered, ancther rool passing 
Baljik-Hissar (or Bayhtelie-Hissar), beside which it ‘eroeses wn lofty ridge by 
4 finely engineered path, the cuttings and wurves of which can till be 
observed,’ * and then wends lta way over the hills to Ginik and Metropolis, 
Though he was prevented by circumstances, which the archaeological traveller 
can appreciate, from exploring thia route completely, he was convinced by 
the evidence of angueering skill that this was.the line of 4 Roman road, 
and in 1891 he discsvered the Termini (No; 699) by the sido of this road, 
opposite the village Yiprak (see CB. ii, p75 ff). His final muggestion is 
that there were two roads, a trade-route, and o horse-rond "to carry ot lomat. 
the lighter trade” (CB. TL p. 752-3), -M, Radet Ims recently adopted the 
former view, dismissing the liter route (which he has wever exammed) 





Do gol ren D000 vitperres Geo tol de) pda al Ader. : 
dverchis dderenpvterr ¢{ “Egdeww, Ftrahe, * JWL8. 1887, p oa 
pe. 683. | * Jie theugr. jo. 179. 

7 Strabo, p, OTT, sivees pordAndey pepedws. . 
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with the words ‘un effroyable chaos de raumpes, ile gorges et-de précipicas'”; 
but this does not settle the question, for scientific method does nol accept as 
proved 4 theory that refnses to take account of negative evidence. 

The maps of this. district are very inadequate, and though 1 cannot 
guarantee the absolute accuracy of the one which | give (Plate V.), 1 claim 
that it is nearer the trith than any of the other, Let us briefly describe 
the rontes, (1) The road by Uzun Bunor naturlly passes by Ath Hissar, 
and enters the hills a very short distance to the south of the village Tehoban 
Raya, (1 hr. 20 min. from Bedesh). -After o short ascent of 350 feet, 1 
goes along the fevel summit for fully an hour, and then descends 250) feet 
into an ora. Traversing this ora, we come to undulating ground, amd de- 
scending by the very slightest of gratlionts pass Usun Bunur 1 hr 34 min. 
from the point at which we entered the hills, and reach the edge of the Kara- 
dilli plain in about linlf an liour make! Here we are only from 150 bcs 
200 feet lower than the Synoada plain, andl the whole road is so easy that 
we are hardly aware that wo are crossing hilla at all At Korn-dilll we 
join the Eastern Highway (to Metropolis). 

(2) There is another road tw Metropolis which diverges from the former 
below Aili Hissar and enters m loug glon in the hills, appropriately ealled 
Usun Dere (‘the long valley’), runing in a SW. direction, Fifty tainutes 
after leaving Athi Aiesar, we pass Alnke (which lies above tm on the left) anil 
travel down the dere for an hour until we come toa pomt at whieh it bends 
rounil to the left, Juet at this pomt it ts joined by the rowd which crosses the 
fails vid Balii-Jiiser® Starting agnin, wo reach in twenty minutes the foot 
of a Bet (u low broad ridge with hills rising on both sides), whose summit fies 
400 feet above na: and after crossing it we make an easy descent of forty-five 
minutes to the brow of the hills looking down on Ginik, where stands the 
boundary-stone already mentioned. From here there ie'a long easy descent 
of an hour or ao to Ginik (Euphorbion), This rou) also ia remorkably easy 
for w hill-poth : the omy climbing we have tu do is in getting over thu fel, 





1 Ba Phrjpia (1895), pi. 123, wile liew AMT Ei iar = The 
* From this point the village js perhaps about dement ia rather steep towards 
an hear disiant, Uron Bouse ees to he NM, the fort, whith iy reached (4,500) 
Hasiot's Funtwtne (wee his route-map): bart If aw, "a 
it dos not oem to benorrectly pli asthe 70.8 ,, (Cro the ravine ar ipa cxctreme 
above description shows CY, Hameay, CA p, Hteit, amd fein the aacent opew 
ThE a, 4, the next ridge, reaching the top 
2 fhere ba the itinerary from Baljik-Theert ta 15,200) nt 
this point Tt will show the errontetiness of 10.82 ,, Thence an ney slusdant, rene bi yy 
M Radot's deseription. [Lt will he noted that the foot 15,100) at 


thie rite cannot pus Alnka} At tha village JOS ,, Ascend again ull 
the aneroid real 4,700 ft. The rosd wine by 11.5 ..  (eummit 5,250), Thence i winking, 


& fee curve round the Aid amd thon over the miintating jmth, aul na final 

ridge. emer LO Lhe Bese flere, while) 
0.23 o.m. Loaves the Kali. in reatheed at 

wa, Brow of. the ridge (5,200 fi.) D128 ,, Level i 5290, Herre join the 

Reach the summit (5,300) at Alukea-Ginik rom, At [1.8 we 

ee, Begin to descend ‘towanls the tiroed were wil) posing fielda bolonging 


raving, oppodi® the month of ey Th] je Haat 
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Now, though we can testify to the very clear traces of outtings and curves 
on the Baljik-Hissar rout, we are obliged to conclude that no Roman or other 


engineer making 


a road for heavy traffic from Synuada to Metropolis could 


choose this route: and this conclusion Tani sure Prof, Ramsay would at once 
have reached bad he been able to examine the whole line of the rond. Tt 
‘« not conceivable: that an-engmeer would select this line for a waggon-road m 
preference to the easy route vii Atli Hissar and Aloka, so clearly marked ont 


by 


an old site! 
set op by v1 
Demetrius, the Asiarch (Ramany, 


fis inhabitants are 


ature, if he wished to cross the 
What then ia the explanation of this engineered road 
called @vvvapiéa. in the metrical inser. 
the township, Soyer: xour@ 
Rev, Arch. 15838, p 220). 


hills to Metropolis in thia direction, 
Baljik-Hissar in 


Sovads «ai &juov, in hriour of 
Thynnaros 4% 


local hero of Synnada, mentioned on its coms,” and Thynneridat is obvionaly 


the poatical aqnivalent of Syma 
Hissar was a village‘ in the 


ropat. The lista of the Seve ‘Texpoperol give 1S 
(lier, eg. Kaucdronkom, Konmalettos, etc, and prove that 


?+ Aust is to say, the settlement at Baljik- 
territory of Synnada, which had many subject 


the names of several of 
the full’ designa- 


tion of their inhabitanta was Zuvvadeiy oleoteres dy Kavipoveapy, ev Koupa- 
Kérre, eto® The raison d'édre of the road might, therefore, be found t the 


existence of this village and 


Metropolis at the ona side and to Synnmls 


“t= need for a direct road to the plain of 


om the other,” This, however, 


does not seem Lo constitute a aufticient reason for such # carefully rail road ; 
and donbtless Prof, Ramsay has grven the true explanation when he suggests 


that this was the direct borse-road 


from Dokimion and Synnaila to Metro- 


polis, made by the Romans to carry the lighter trade. 
The line of the great Roman road, then, is limited to two possible routea, 
that by Alaka and that hy Uzuwn Bunar, Which are we to accept? On cou- 


aideration, I think we must regard it 
wvisted a road wid Alaka, (used nt leagt.as a horse-roail), 


as certain that, while there always 
the road by which 


the great blocks of Dokimian marble were transported took the line by Vaun 


Bunar, joining the Eastern Highway at 
discovered by MM. Radet and Ouvre at 


hiOn the rounded. Mil) abave the villagy, 
round which the rand rina, a very fow traces of 
the old settlement remain, ‘The matives pall it 
the "Cantle’ (Wald. ‘The highnak point of the 
hal? is $73.0 above the village. 

2 Drexler, Num. 27%, 1880 p. 177; fmbool- 
Blumer, Grieck. Mime be Aland. of. Bayer, 
Abad i, Wien. (1 C1) 1800 p, TAS 


2 Go it ts rightly wxplained by Hamany’ iu 


Hid, rep p. 86 note 

4 Te may be writses (eee below), 

4 Sterr, WF. no 868, 20 und Bd, 98, ae, 
ate, fee G, Mimechfold, Ou, Ovledorte amectyen 
1888, follawel hy Hamany FT. 4. 1). 40>, Wa 
cannot af all eccopt M. Kadet'a explamition 
hat ce dane [de Symnado ] @ appelait Tiyemira 


Kara-dilli, ‘The mutilated milestone 
Athi Hissar (2.00. 1806, p. 115, An 


at quid howorwit te here Tagger’ conn 
dpomyae (p, 124). [T bave cinne carne acmse a 
exrellvut parallel it a metrical Tuscrsption. of 
Tumenothyraa, where the inhabitants of that 
city ate called TyynerlBie, (oe, demendants of the 
here Temenos {mentioned om their coins), a Uhe 
fate Dr, Uneeeli rightly exploits it, quoting 
Syrrepitias os & parallel (Aus Lipdion, p. 164))- 

© Tho cod. ke etit) ued by the villagers of 
Plaljfk. Hise tie golae 1. ‘Tehul Ove (Cop. 
Metropol.). At secno future tine the bunndasy- 
stone Tommtioned in C2, i. gu. 752 will be «tis- 
covnted to give an a fixed point, tat the 
pennarite Will have to revhingower fh firek. Only 
ine qoaueerme to hare eet ft: be gulded ue to 
the spot,—but i could wot be foond: | 
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Pirgyie p. 124) supplica no decisive evidence, for it would suit either route ; 
but the Uzun Bunar route fs easier than the other and only very slightly 
longer, On this view, the Roman road will pas near Ginik, beside which 
M. Radet and Prof, Ramsay agree in placing Euphorbion ; nnd this is probably 
all that is meant by the Peutinger Tabie's route, 

a— eee ““ Euforble Ab wutarhle 


Als crreren, rail, zur 





when we remember that in the Table the distances are reckoned from city to 
city, and the cities often lay o little apart from the direct line of road* Tn 
order, apparently, to conform to the agpeqrnce of the Table, M. Radet takes 
his road climb up mmong the hills on the north side of the Karn-dilli Ova 
and high above the Kiz-Kapan pass to Ginik and thence to Metropolis, Can 
any one who has sear the country between Ginik and Karadilli believe that 
there is the slightest probability that the road followed such a line? The 
distances jn the Table are, of course, quite wrong. Synnada. xxtiit (or xxv) 
Euplorbion xxvii (or xxviii) Apameia would be nearer the truth. 


Ke tmonta-Dintak.—On our view of the roads, there are two other 
important points, viz, Kara-tilli (lower village) and Ath Hissar. At the 
former there are considerable remains, including a carefully defaced tnacr. 
of about ten lines, of which [could decipher litthy more than, . , . «al 
‘Avard 48469 airod, , . .; while in tle upper village there are the two 
inscriptions published by F. Sarre, dych,-Ajpig, Mitth, 1800, p, 31, Nos, 7 and 
8 No 7 is inseribed on an altar-stone, bearing reliefs on the top and four 
sides? und reads Kapraodlépes pusParys “HAd@m «al Al edit To this 
site should probably be assigned also CH,IL No 707.e and & There seems 
little doubt that we should place here Xe\céima, mentioned by Strabo (p,. 663), 
on the trade-ronte between Metropolis and Holmoi, and identify with it the 
town Diniae* which Manlius passed on his march between Metropolis ani 
Synnade (Lav, xxxvili, ¢ 14), After emerging from the Kie-Kapan pass, the 
road naturally convergeson Karn-dlillt.and then tums away towards the hile, 


SimIpOUNDA.—The other important point is Ath Hissar, The neigh- 
bourhood of thia village is the best situation for an ancient city im the whole 
distnvt of Synnada (after Synnada itself). Lying in the plain at the pommt 








The I perhaps belongs only to tli worl * For tha form Al ee tie. 34 above I Sarre 
FHaTLA written across thin rears, no, 6 bene in cxoeedingty common in euch 
_ © Whenow it follows that the mmm of wejmesbe Byzantine lueriptiony: feud alin nd [ie with 
distanom fis déctded)y greater than the whole twirl), 
ength of the ramd," J7.3. 1657 p. 663, where * Bo Sdewtifiod fy Hanuay,; ffial, Cong. pp 
the prinelple tn stated 148 and 17) aud Radet, Map ig 2 Paeggie 
oF They awe much worn, bat one fs the heal (where it jo placed at Karwdilll). | 

a0 uX. 
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where the ronda from Metropolia converge, surrounded by fertile lands and 
supplied with water, it might naturally be expected to correspond to on 
important ancient site; and we find asa fact that the remains here are more 
considerable than any other unidentified ruins anywhere near. Now there 1s 
an independent city belonging to the country around Synmada which has not 
heen plausibly located, viz. Sibidounda. It struck coing at least’ from the 
tinie of M, Aurelius to that of Gordian, aw! ia given os o bishopric of Phrygia 
Salutaria under the metropolis Synnada by the MVolifive, where tho name 
occurs under forma which are only alight variations" of the one form Sibindos 
or Sibindon, aa the following Table slows :— 


Later editions of Nat. VII 
Not. VIL 





Not UX. 





Not. WIL, ‘Nat, Pans 








| Wefan | BeBivbou | Sierdton | Esivdoe 


‘That the city belongs to the district around Synnada is clearly shown by 
the order of names in the Nofitive which is as followa — 

4, Tpmoe 7. Otrina [De Boor] 

& Prrmueao 38, Sibindon (-ca) 

6, Merme® : Polybotia 


Now if this list be compared with that of Hierocles, we ‘find thint 
corresponding to Sibidounda ia the corrupt name GeSadiaia, which ia given 
after Augustopolis [KAgpos “Opin: and KAjjpos Tokerians, fiat, (teog, p. 17S; 
CB. p. 635] and before Lysias, Synnada, Prymnessos, ate. This fact was 
pomted out by M. Radet (2m Phryy. p. 115) and is accepted by Prof. Ramany, 
who explains the corruption as due to 4 copyist'a error, £ passing into A and 
A into A, I would suggest, they, that Auli Hissar with its fine situation and 
numerous remains" is far the most suitable site for a eity of the impoartane of 
Sibidounda; and this situation suite perfectly the order of Hierocles ‘when 
we recovnise,” to use Prof, Ramsay's words, ‘that Lysiaa was in Oinan Ova [sce 
below] and that thus the three cities wore closely connected by a line of roud’ 
(OB. p. 753)" This identification would accord excellently with the Trrnint 


10, Phytala (= Bendin') 


18. ‘Lysies 
EH. fi en ony 
12. 


14 faye 
LS, Brows, 





' Excepting tho corruption Zuredsoy (a for 8). 


* Not. favs [= Mot. 1 to Parthiy- Pinuter] 
and Nol, Leouls edited by Qelenr ((feorg, Cyprtt 
Diecriplis Orb, Rom.) De Boor'y Nor in Zit 
Jf. Kirchengeech. aii. p. 324 

' The intrusion ay Maras is probally to he 
explainel by the ciroumsiance thar it was 
formerly qubject to Prytanee (awe Part 1 
p. 424). 

* *Boodsia and Phy tein ate perkaps other 
forma of the name Bendes Yotus" (A, jp 
143). This is clearly right. 


" Tasctiptions are poblished by Mameay, 
B.C. 1834, pp. 29, 0by MM. Legrand mud 
Chunonanl, ACF 1808, p. 280-90, and by 
MM. Radet-and Ourm, #.CLi7, Tie, p. 100-1, 

* We might compere, for cxamyple, Hlerot lew’ 
oriliy Sinetloandés, Lactikeia Katakwkatimeni, 
Tyrision ; or Homonadais, [istra( Miiere}, Larus 
(Korumen), Deche (fried) A protest 
most be made egal tis exaggerated atrece that 
ia often laid on the predie enter of names in 
Wierocles (or the Notdtt) We have = good 
specimen in M, Radtet's reasoning shout KAGpes 
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(C2. No, 093 and p. 751; see above), if the name Sibidonnda (in nny form) 
is Mentioned there, but the stone is so badly worn that the central letters of 
the name will never be read with any certainty.! Prof. Ramsay himself 
suggests. Daljik Hissar or Bedesh, where M. Railet determines an ancient aite, 
as suitable for Sibidounda (p. 753); but the former we lave seen to be 
a village subject to Synnada, not an independent city : whence it follows 
a fortior’ that Bodosh was a xeyy too* Our localization wl Ath Hissar, on 
the direct lines of communication with Pisidia, auita alas the fact What the 
cous of the city show a Pisilian type, the goddess Helena between the 
Dioskouroi,? and are similar in fabric to Pisidian coins’ 14 is probable that, 
if the lists of the Xenot Tehmoreied were complete, we should find mention 
of Sibidounda, cousidering how largely the district round Synnada Bgures 
there 

According to this identification of Sibidounds, the village MELISSA, on or 
near one of the roads from Synnada to Metropolis, whore Alcibiades waa killed 
and buried and where Hadrian erected n statue to his memory im Partan 
marble, must be placed at Bedesh or at Baljik Hissar, Tho only evidence is 
Athenneus xiii, c. 34, ‘and we too saw the tomb of Aletbindes at Melissa, on 
our journey from Synnada to Metropoits **; and it is obvious that these-words 
lo not fix the precise situation. It ia probable that they were travelling by. 
the direct horse-road, but even if they wore taking the wagyon-road, aid the 
tomb of the famous Athenian were some litile distance off it, at Baljik Hissar, 
they wouh! certainly turn aside to visit it and then coutinue their journey, 
Tn cithor case they would have seen ft ‘on their journey from Synnads te 





Metropalia."* 
“Opieyt, KARpoy TeXcrucye, AesaA wets, Avofas, 


Siveha (Hier. 677, 3-7). Synnada ia fixed, A 
town "Orind” ly placed at Tchukurdja in a 
nMoininon district (on evidenpe fora orithdani 
af whith if le eufficient to efor to CF. Ui. pp, 
B36, O57, eto.), whenew it follows that Kagp, 
Motsr, ‘ly Domaine Urbain designates the 
neivhbouring plain Kutchuk Sitehenti Ove. 
fa clusement du Syneccdiine colge yu'en y place 
sn Milena! KAijp. Mod,, euede encore Paniche 
qt fad fait vite ilome le catoloce AsBadcele 
[=Silitounda),. gwi ae piece tous watmrelleniend 
A Kerndireb, dow fongle orlendel du Kietahab 
Atichenly-Oon, Lyrios, quel eine cuits, Aanhe 


i #febbeel (Elf Sultan], ‘The topography of 


Asia Minor would soon by settled, if ach 
Tensoning were admitted | | 
1? examined the stone on ‘two socsgions, 
Or t cortalu (the flret lotter ie Het oo gonniled 
ad the Gabor ond mey bea relacug for #): on 
loalaonertain. There ate temas af «letter belaw 
O (in the line above), which om the Ht exam. 
tation Tteck far a hailly: formed 1, tut she 
mood tine ih meted to he the bl i A &, 
There La tem for other four Tetters, for the 
myaoe Bete ae aba) ween! i romtee thaw 


Prof, Ramsay's topy chews  ainfrrmex jos 


ecerne iui probable, 

“Which agrees with the inuigniticant 
character of the roiua there, 

* OB, p. 755 sore 1; Imhoof-Mumer, Moun. 

voy. Pe MOS; Relerw tar Zaylbien ate, iL pp, 168 €f 
(roliofa): G. FL Hill, BLM Catal of Eonta, 
Pomp, out Pied, p, bit 

* For example, ovtwa of Arinass, Andludia, ate, 
A cursory glance at Hierocles’ list uf (owns |p 
Pampbylia might load the reader to think that 
Sibidotnila ts mally to be found there under the 


form ESeur8e. Butif he takes the tranbli ti 


compare the Notitiec, be will eee that Retomdsa 
cormapondy to Sarliter, Zaedifay, or Kardiloo, 
it Antela. 

"There is ihe whole quuemge: . . arofiardr 
deqhedty de MeAleoy auiuy ris hylan ded 
Metdy inh tapratd(ou, ofsper 8 ond duster th 
(oe MeAlooy tai Ake BiBoe priue, fe Sordder 
alt Merpiecww aperredueno dp & wor’ drys 
Oiera: Bory, Hutherdoulrey. vebrs vor wdero 
Gplevos ‘Adpmrat Barrier: bx sad dviergrer del 
°# equa: Taplow Alive vinden roe ‘Adware. 

7 May there foot ee omit hing more than 9 
There Coineiones im the oeanrrease of the wine 
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Lystas—Everytling that ie known about Lysias, which was probably a 
Seleucid | foundation, will be found in UF. ii, p, 7544" ‘The name is there 
assigned to the ‘city whose ruins.are seon on a mound between Oinan and 
Aresh, lu support of this localisation Prof. Ramsay quotes a passage from 
the Acta S Abevott, where it 1s said that one day while engaged in his 
apostohe iaboure in the Pentapolis, Avircius found himself athirst and without 
water on a lofty mountain, éc¢p éoriv artixpd the mokews Aveias; where- 
Upon, Krag Ta yowere mpoontEaro wal dvéBhucer any) <adapel payatos. 
kai wavres of bopawres €E avrot dxepdeOycar, 6 64 témo¢g €E éxeivew tod 
caipol Torvedicla drexAyOy. The asered fountain and ‘Place of Knee- 
bering," as Prof Ramsay says, are evidently on the mountains bounding the 
Pentapolis on thu east, and south of the Sandykly hills, whieh lie over against 
Synmula (p. 745), It seemed well worth while to make a search for this 
fountain. We erossed the mountaina twlee, from Karghyn to Baljik-Hissar 
and from Viprak to Karghyn, without discovering anything. But at Karghyn 
nul afterwards at several other villages we hoard of a fine bunar in the 
mitintains SE. of the village Mingile (Mingine, wrongly, in Kiepert's mup), 
called Ghager Olek, te.‘ Gisour spout,” This unique name promised well, 
and we set ont on a journey of three hours | wp Gumular Dagh to examine it, 
Arrived at the spot, we found a copious spring surrounded by the rum of 
what had been a square building, as we judged from the foundations, for 
honily any of the numerous squared blocks remain in their original 
poaitnon, though a fow liave been roughly thrown together again to enable 
the water to low through the stone spout into two rectangular trougha, It 
is probable that both the apout (which has given jts name to the duacy antl 
to the yetla around) amd the troughs are ancient work, and that we have 
liere & genuine old fountain,—a fact recognised by the traditional’ Turkish 
name Giavwr Olek* Tts position ia marked approximately in the may 


Koljit-foeer "Honey Onetle’ ot « eile whieh, 
mi Wwe have ae, may be Mékerea! The sngers 
than (which ocenred t6 mo independently) wom 
made in Sie, eng. pom fb dbs met, hove. 
ever, mvnn hat the Greek name waa translates) 
by tho “Turks, M. Flailet aumertis (Bie PAeyy, 
125) that rion west plue frdgucid, dane Moen 
eal iogne We fulmatolie, qe ce remploccent ply 
tora iret cic poor te Mare are! ae 
day vara wMenigud (Lax Laila ete. p Sn 
2)5 lat he shows fo proof, There ie some 
doubt aa to whether the real mame is Batjile ur 
Hagtitohie ¢* gurdip *) Hissar [or Acer]. From 
the rude prowiiciation af the pesauite which 
Tone the words together, if ia iinpossible to 
ule if you mak them which ty the correct 
form, they anawer' The tro are dne'! Cue of 
the Modties neared me that the former wus 
more eorrest, lit thay do qolaeem telly te lonow, 
W. M. Re wos corrected for saying Haljil aus 
aenired thet Baghtche was. ihe real nan. 


Tha name Loynios ty ponneoted with Balnandd 
history: Lysius,« general of Seloncos Nilator 
i 216 a0, (Polyunn. iv 0, 2), may have bern 
the founder of thw city, 

1 Dp. aleo JTS. F887, p. 407. 

18 OFF oh. xvii, po 7tl4; Chons mm ALE 
p iden, “Ab the aonrcd of & itream ationg 
the moontaine tween Synuada and Wieropolis 


wee a ple calle! Conyklishe—ji¢, whee the 


early rite yovdrarekiou was held, ‘This mmole 
jlace was cleurly a ancret menting-place ; anil 
efter the meetings liad couse!, adil the archair 
bert Waa no longer tiderstond, a foollah legend 
grew wp to expladiy dhe simnus ¢ ew Jesper 
1880, p, Bao" 

4 Tho name taelf ww eufficlant proof, for it 
adele [jo me naar eee tliat thie te a ‘won 
Turkish fountain’: compar, for sxompln, 
(iacer Gree, the Tata of the rains of ‘Trajano- 
polin The Turkiah gumbor jg AA. whinh te 
eruteliod on one of the fallen Works i © more 
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(Plate V.. Now if it be remembered that the whole apace between the 
Pentapolix and Oinan Ova is occupied by Cumalar Dagh anil its spurs, it is 
clear that this situation corresponda very well with the description ‘aver 
apyninat Lysias,’ I have not the slightest doubt, therefore, that Giaowr Oluk 
represents Tovwwdsrfa, and tliat we have found an important ¢onfirmation 
af the site of Lyaias in Oinan Cv, 

Une or two inscriptions of Lyains may be adder], 


+i. At Oinan— 
| /IMIONKAIEAPOLAOYAI//// | "A uuow Kaleapog SovAln: 
Relief Reliat 
TOHPWONAIAAOYMENW \ 70 jpgow AtaSoupena 


WIATWANAPIKAIZAPOLAOY vac, 7]e (dia dvdpi Kaloapo¢ Sou- 
Hover (iii) wil/ianiii| ae 
Va, 


#7. Jbi?> carved on « rectangular block. 


+ "Trrip etiyiis Tou yeplav. 





$5. Hid, Fragment of a sepulehral stele: on pediment, relief of eagle 
staniling with outstretched wings, 
favre cal +H cueBle prijpe ydps Laatparos. 
At Karadja Oren in the 8, corner of Oinan Ova there is & fragment of a 
similar stele with...[9}rpl «[al] waved, ... 


KiNwabonion.—After tmyersing Oiman Ova, the Eastern Highway 
trossea a ridge which bounds the ova on the north and enters the great plain 
called Keramyk Ova, the lower part of which has been transformed by cen- 
buries of neglect into ome enormous marsh, extending from below Geneli well 
on ty Karamyk.. In this large plain, whieh runs right up to the edge of 
Phrygia Paroreios, there ie: room for several cities; but only two can be cer 
tainly aasigned to it, Kinnaborion and Holmoi, Kinunaborian js discussed in 
#, HT. 8, 1887, p. 495 (No. Ix). Tt is first mentioned in the Tedcorian Lists 
of the third contury’: by 451 a: it hod been minal to o hishopric, a 1mnk 


>, 




















reoewl groyfiter Tew Ht agin a iieltowat aul dd (=A/0F 5) 188K py 230) Mivew Baped ye: 
Utah Kyuk, in. the valley of the Tomlireglin’ tua S74. 2 ag 15, no 378, bam 0; Kuve. 
IC towed TAT) aie Hopiow, no. B00, 82. 

 KerenHopedry:, Sherret) WA yu, aii, 34 
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which it holds also in the earlior Notitiag (dating from ca 700), where m is 
placed under Synnadu’ In accordance with these indications, Pro Rameay 
rightly assigned Kinnabortow to the lower atde of Karamyk Ova (CH. ii. 
p. 748 and Map, J, A, & ley The exact’ site lies im front of the village 
Armudli, where there is a low mound which clearly concenls ancient ruins. 
anil beside ita Tiirbe* built of old blocks. Neither here nor in the village 
did we find any inseriptions, but a mile or two further on, where the marsh 
nite up to the mountain side, we discovered » Latin inscription cnt on the 
face of the rocke -As ill-luck will have it, it is now almecet ¢ ntirely obliterated, . 
but it seems to contain the namo C, Carist{anius Fronto], and in the mean- 
time I reaerve it, pending a re-examination, 

The omission of Kinnaboricn in Hierocles’ fist is to be explained by the 
fact that it was for a time: conjoined In one bishopric with Lysias (o Aveuiéos 
irot KavraSapiov). 

The name Kievafoocoy in. oonngetal by Kretechmer* with, the Lycian 
personal name yiitabora, KiwbaSuprc (dteten tm fyk. i. B2): for the assimi- 
Intion he eompares Tpefervaréiy and TpeSiévéar, and we may add 'Opoap- 
vets, the ethnic of ‘Opdavda in B.CLH, iv: (1880), p. 401 (= Loewy, Jnockr, 
seta Fiid., ne, 305) awl in an inscription of 208/206 we. from Egypt (Chis 

Ren, 1898, p. 275 f£), This seems probable: o similar relation between place 


name anil personal name ls seen in KiSpayos—Kidpapotas (No, 66), 
Tottaion—Tottes, ete. 


Horaco1.—T he villages of Karamyk and Ak-khariin both contain a 
certain number of remams, but they have probably bean all curried. An 
ancient’ site, however, undoubtedly existed beside Karadja-Oren (* Blackiah 
‘Ruins *), the most-Important of the villages in Karamyk Ova at the present 
time, At a short distance east of the village the matives still pomt out an 
old site (eskt dren), part of which is occupied by « deserted cemetery, 
while the village itself is full of remains of all kinds built into the mosque, 
Tiivke® fountains, aml walls Inscriptions unfortumetely are almost pon- 
existent; the demand for guod building stone lias doubtless caused the 
destruction of many within comparatively recent times® Oly two fragme 
were found: one has heen publishad in Hebenley and Withelmu’s Krixen, én 
Kitten 168 (No. 272); the other is possibly w fragment of aw honorary 
imscription, 


49, I ivekearcu/ ||} 





erioty |r Kal calrip rie weakens T 


lhe Egeofiogios Nik vil 170, be. S685 8 = B07. 
KinwaGuiptow viii, 442; & KevaBoptow Niet, Huai 
980 (ou. Cela y 4 tuiehoptes Mat. Te fiowe. 
PA dite * perhaps near Goneli’ proposed tu 


in wrongly ills [tf Miremfzpe, gol 
observing the euourrence of the city name in the 
Noabitiene, 


JAS, bot the few temoine thot the village 
votttalne hare probably beww curried 

' For the significance of tio fact cp above, 
Part [, Vol. xvii. p. 400. 

© Biulettuny la ck Geach ck Griath, By, py. 


*Op. Kinaalsirion (above). 

*The hosement of the fine moqpoomiuaret 
iv compa! entirely of old Wlocks pe-faced : @ 
entall *door-etone * taay be seen built to near the 
tah 
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It seems clear that this site is to be identified with Holmoi mentioned 
by Strabo (p. 668) on the eastern trade-route éxi thw dpyiy rig Tlapmpeiou. 
The name may be « descriptive epithet, like Trapezopolis, and not the 
Grecized form of a native name, and bAwoec would indeed bea a neat description 
of the site of Karadja-Oren, as one sees it ooming from Tchai, In CH. ii 
p. 745—9, Bazar-Agatch, two miles NE. from Karudja-Oren, is taken as the 
site of Holmoi, but the remaina there are inconsiderable—some squared 
blocks, Byzantine pillars, snd « few fragments of ornamental work—and [ 
came to the conclusion that an ancient site could hardly be placed there, 
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PHRYGLIA. PAROREIOS.* 


For the definition of Phrygia Paroreios, a district: a0 clearly marked off 
by nature, see Hist, Geog, pp, 180-M0. It may be roughly described as. a 
long plain minning N,W, to §.E. between the parallel ranges of Sultan Dagh 
and Emir Dagh, as far as Tighin (‘Tyriaion), where it is bounded by the hilly 
country which stretches between these two ranges (see the Map, Pl. TV.) 


Iu1ta-Ipsos.—See JAS. 1887, p. 490 (op. Hist, Geog, p, 434), Amongst 
the critica Tehai and Ikhakli (Bakli) dispute the claim to the heritage of 
Julia-Ipsos. The uctual site will probably never be found, fur most of the 
remains liave been used ap by the Seljuks for the fine buildings whose rnins 
are still to be seen at Tchai* and more especially at Ishakli, Bat it seems to 
me that the probability is all in favour of «site quite near to the latter? Both 
Tebat- and Ishakli are market towns, but Ishakli is the more important of the 
two, and it is the governmental centre (a mudwrlik), Thai appears to have 
heen selected as a site in post-Roman times on account of the copious supply 
of geod water which comes down from the mountain beside the village, but ta 
not to he found anywhere else in the neighbourhood! Moreover, it is a most 
sinking and important circumstance that the modern governmental arrange- 
ments in this district repeat the ancient facta. Not mily is the boundary 
between the vilayets of Broussa and Konia the same as the ancient boundary 
between Salitaria and Pisidin (see ¥, 7, JE & Le: op Cuinet, Trrqute 
@ Asie), but the centres of government aro now Ak Shelier (corresponding ta 
Philometion), Bulawddin (corresponding to Polybétos) and Ishakli (likewiso 
in all probability corresponding to Julia-Ipsos).® Lastly, the most important 
remains, both ancient” and Seljuk, are at Ishakli, A fragmentary incr, has 


' ome joer. from the isorth wile of Parorelos 
(along Emir Daghi are published by Hogarth, 
fF. 8, LEO, p. 168 





flowing dows from the Sultan Dagh nearer than 
Deresingk, a village lying mp glew far olf the 
temch, 


'The site nt Karaljs-trn, however, jas 
probably the chief quarry for the tildings at 
Tchal. 

* The Pent. Tab. pives no help, 2% ane pf ite 
two gutters i rei. 

‘The water iz the lain la nob gol (np 
inking anil there fa uo other copious stream 


*Ryneula, Preeinessow (Kare Hiseor,) and 
others might be wlsitul, 

* Amonget thee baa loge lothling of Byrn 
thi work, At Tohai, apart frowi the Beljule 
rine, there are only mame Dysantioe blocks in’ 
fouitains, ete, 
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heen published by Mr. Hegarth »/, 2. 8.1800, p. 161 (No.7). LT have two te 
add, the first copied at Ishakli, the second af Yaka Sinek, a village about 
three miles to the North-West. These arguinents seem to show distimetly 
that the importance of Ishakli at the present day ia not a new fact, but only 
a continuation of the conditions which existed in Gracco-Ruman and Seljuk 
times, 

60. Ishakli: a square slab with lorge cross carved across the fielil, and 
on the upper margin, 

| /ATIOADANCYNANAS////i{) | “Amwodo}pawan(¢) Tawa 


Bl. Yaka Sinek: doorstone with inser. on cither aide, 





/BHCTICANMPARKE /iaif ZHNSLN | 
PST OCENGAAE KEI Mi KA] ATTITACKAITATEITA/M)) 
With ACENEY TY XrAn/fiith APwTwi Al @mAAEAd ei 
(MCE BAINATE Tilt MNHAME J ONE TTOIH GI 
ec tsE MNOMPA TILK PALS Tly MAH AAHCXAPLN XI! | 


AitieT ATC EN AID NS gilt 
iii OMAPE VR TONGA 
(H/MAOCELTINANI LIAM 
iC AE MELE 
HMM @BAETTIE HMMA 
Vac 
Zea 
«ai Armas eal Tarel[;] “AkeEav- 
Sap my Lig adedolg 
punpeion érolya| ay 
piguns yapur xlaipe? 


The metricul part is hardly worth the trouble of an attempt at 
restormtion, 
L. 1. Edy Orc tie aie "AM[Ear pos evflate eei[ rar, 
Elion (ev) eiTuxig [we] 28a twa y’ é[Adero Gupag:? CA. Souter). 
etre f]¢ potpa mixpa [foie wee adip|racer aldiray 
= segs oy ey) COT deal 


Puromector.’—While passing through Ak Sheber 1 made a copy of an 
epigram published in C_1.G. 3082 from a very fragmentary copy of Hamilton's 





Tomer, of Philo and vielnity, 0.8082 155 and perhape 1684 ; Ramsay in Kulin's 27% 
A; Te Has Wadd. 1704-3 ; Biermtt BW No. 4% werpl, Spracky. will: Pp. 381 (Phrygian): 


Lt? ¢. G. C. ANDERSON, 


and repeated in an improved form by Kaibel (2pigr. Gtrmeon ¢ lap, contecta, 
No. 245), who noticed that it is modelled on Anthol. Pal vil. 164. The 
stone ia much worn aml the letters are very faint. If I had not recognized 
from 16 that the inser, wae already published, « closer examination might 
possibly have furnished a complete restoration of il, 9-10. 


5z Al@arog '"FXarye rH 
éavrot yvvese) bhioc- 
Topylas Kai purijuns 
aiwrlon yapew, 
& A. Dpate, qivat, yevedy dropa yOava, wae 82 Parotica 
WAGes beihala éuoyapos els “Adbay, 
jariras of wapayorres iwayrmwor obetras 
THe only Aw)rpolra ray évepopor HAuciyy, 
B, Epi gtr [od« daryemie t), eve 8é polv) dors Ovarecpa (-as {) 
Ti obvelua por 8 EXarqw of |ptior< > ievre tpod|ijels. 
A. Sijpa Ge [Tis Tole’ [Eywoe|y ; B. [Eulas roees 0 xpiv déiera 
neeTéons Micac<as> dupara saptler(ys. 
where O ov tolmlerag we Avy[plos, Moipar é¢ fort aon 
erg women ets creel <i> wai popov qvriagay. 
15 B. H wai derasy; A. Ob, Feives Aéholijwa yap ev veoryti 
t[pilocovy apreyereis waidas dv dppaniy, 
B. Ele ey d\Biorms rokeis rpiyl, A, Kal cop, abeira, 
eidiov ebévvot rarta Téyn Biorow,— | 
"Oates dped omprAav Barder Bow obx dducmbely, 
obTos Tap altar poipay éuel Mayéra<c>. 


LL B10. 


_THNZH M9 ITTPOTATHNAY EMOPONMAIKIHN 
EIMIME PUM RCE Wh, HOS EMAOE BT OYATE IPA 
ONG MAY WT OPI ADIN SGENTOT POSH ox 


L138. PONHMO): POTIMC! Hamilton.—The epigraphic copy of 1. Li 
‘coms to ahow that this line was made a hexameter; such irnogularities 
sometimes oocur in these epigrama. On Adeypos, ace A. Souter in Clase Kev. 
1896, p. 420, and 1897, p 31. The composer retains the [onie: dialect of his 
model, and aids little Dorie in the imprecatory formula | 


63, Geurmess keuit ornamented stele with standing bird in the tri- 

angular pediment. 

Mevédaog «ai A[\]éFaripos «al M/ 

Namig KadMormou ro davred|y srarpe 

ls Rou 

Hoberdey-Wilhelm, Mele yi. 108, ma, 871. 1 liters Thi tinser, wax apparen L : 
(F808 [= Wad, 1708) Haralltan’s copy of photo —*s eae 
M711 by correet aml be wrongly altered by the 
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SS tis, Gedil keul> « Fragment of uw Cheistian inscription. 
CAA ey 
« ¥leipa w[pocai]- 
cet éora: ai( rH) [poly 


ror Geow, 











UL EL OL TELE 
K PTH | BATES 
CEl(ECTAIAY 
TONGEON 


er 


Cn the contraction a’ cp. no, 88 below. 

Grsc4.—lny the Tekmorian Lists we find the ethnie Trefqpds or Tifnrds 
(Stem, 2.366, 19 aml 75), giving « village nome Gism or Giga, which is 
clearly the Canan yiewa ‘stone'* The following inscription, which lies ina 
street of Ak Sheher, proves that it was a village subject to Philomelion, 

ad 





WAOYAHCALENA NA POI) 
W/E CZ EANHZWCAE AY TES 
KONA ANH ITATT A TOYAAERY/ 
JAPOYTECZEAN Be ph elm 
AAIMKAIME . ify 


. Aovixs Mevdetpov 
- Peoteaviy ¢ ire £AvTH 
cai "Uepary Tava toi Mep- 
ap}épou Certear aveyrip 
i ioigr Kai Mewaen( Spe 
MylvodiAeu [nai 
‘Alex dpriadéy os 









55, AZARA or EZana, another subject cay, mentions in the same late 
(Starr. 382, 5 and 866, 28) retains ita name ss Azeri kemi (Hist. Geogr. 
p. #11, see Map). I copied there the following rudely. engraved inscription. 





AOY Tw EME | 
ENPE TEN MEP 
TEeECIN KAIBI TY 
MAONETEYZ € 

SAMAPTICOr V 
TéeKAecc AAD 
AIKHTHCKYADEA | 
NAXOOWNATIACA 
NIxAWNEIKAICINA 
iM TE TE AECC AN Oc 
ABNHTOICINE OK 
Ey Ben ee ) 
iN 


VIM: 


‘Steph. Bye xe, Mowogiesa, Cp. Hist, fear. fe ble. 
H.S—VOL, AVEO. ! 



























14 J, G6. (& ANDERSON, 
. » 9] Erperrey pepore| oe |ow 
wel él ‘ttuBor erevee Sagiaprs co[ po jy Te wager), 
Aaadlxy ris citos dvd yOdpa wacay txdper 
eal of rary érékecoor boa ci aeidag nts 


stUuBov + érry[ rev 


The 7 after viuPor haa heen accidentally omitted in the epigraphic text 
(the ¥M being too wilely spaces). 

Bafore we disenss the district south-east of Philomelion, a few words 
must he said about its geographical character. As the trivellur leaves 
Philomelion, hit eye wamlors over what seems to be (and, roughly speaking, 
is) an enormons plain stretching in. front of him for snuny weary miles, But 
this great, expanse of country is not one dead lovel, The plain proper extends 
only a littl beyond the Tlan Yusuf ‘Tchai,' the river which rises behind the 
village Kara-Agho and falls mto the Ak Sheher Lake: and on the side of 
Suitan Dagh it is broken by a succession of low mountain-spars, botween 
which numerous rivulets ron down to join the main stream, Beyond this 
river the ground slopes gently up to an undulating plateau, diversified by low 
sund tills above Arkut Khan and extending -as far as Ughin and the hilly 

eotintry which bounds the Balki Deression the East. This plateau is drained 
by the Balki stream and the river that rises at Doghan Assar and flows past 
Arkyt Khan into the yhm Lake? From Philomedion to Iconium two roaila 
ave available One takes the route by Arkot «Khan ond Dghin, coinciding 
with the Kasten Highway us far as Laodicein Katakekatimen’, whereit turns 
southwanis anil crosses the mountains to Tooniuim,® This iv the line-of the 
toodern waggon-road. The other crosses the plain in # south-oasterly 
direction to Balki-keui, whenee it turns southwards to Tchigil aml then 
onatwards over the mountains to Konia, This roud passes Hadrianopolis atid 
Kaballa (below). 


Pisa anil Set.ispa—Botween Philomelion and Kara Agha we discovered 
two new sites, (1) The first of these is Pisa, which tetains its name to the 
present day. It waa situated beside the village Btesw in the plain wnder the 
shadow of the mountain, less than half-an-hour (aboot a mile and » quarter) 
from Aghast, the Byzantine Gaita (Cin, p. $2, myraj). The village containa 
numerous remains, but many of the marbles hove been destroyed to build a 
naw mosque: the process: of destruction was going on when we visited the 
village This town has to be distinguished from another Pissu, likewise 
retaining tts name, situated on the hills on the north side of the valley uf 


EEE — 





1 Gy dalled, at eat i lie lower comme, frow 
a Qircwian village on rhe bance, 

"4 enquired particolarly at different places 
hon) the ort of tlieay atreauma adel all scoonn ia 
ageeed in saying that the Doghan Agar stream 
Hivwe pool Avkut Khasi late Lbs Lake, shily 
lie Avaslot-Urue Yeutlin (intecalle) Renilil) 
area Jails into Batki Doreeei & littl to 4, 


af Tight. “We opts! (he letter about thro 
quarters of an bone after icnving Ughin: 
There ii newineam [rom Doghan Asmar jointig 
thr Don Youu! Pehal at Kotedinali (ie fay oo | 
hyd of could sea), 

2 Thee be aloo o Hi-path from Kunderas, 
descritwe| ty Hogarth, La p. L630 
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Apollonia Pisiliae, and mentioned in the wars of Alexius Comnenua (Nicetas, 
p. 540, sce OB 1, p. 186-7). The ancient name of our town is. attested hy 


the following inscription, recording the presentation of o statue of Sept, 
Severus 


56. 


AYTOKPATOPAKAICAPAACY MIG = Aitoxparopa Kaloapa Aot«re- 
TINAKACEBACTON HEEAIOA = sivaca EeSacror, vie wai Ga- 
MEE LEA TT XCHITHOOIKOY  dfdeooys cai wdoys Ti< aixov- 
5 Mar ELCTTOTHNPIAAIOLDMA — yélame] Seowdryy, Didasos Ma- 
PINLNOCEYPEMITOITEICEA 3 plorey Eduder re TMecea- 
Nt lt SHAILTITAPEAY TOY pole] Gjae wap tauren 
ANECTHCEN dpégrnren, 


Etuéry in |. 6 for Edpérn'¢): op. “Epyoyérn, correction to Starrett 
No..160 (below) ; it t¢ less likely to be a corrupt form of the genitive, and it can 
handily be the adjective, agreeing with Zeovnpor, The form of the ethnic 
Teweayvol supplica w parallel to (T)oteavanw proposed in No. 20, | 7. 


(2) Selinda las left its name to the moder villaze Selind, which lies 
further along Sultan Dagh to the south-esst. Dy the cemetery of the village 
there are aome ol] stones (Phrygian ‘doorstones” and other aepulehral 
slabs bearing traces of inacriptions, architrave fragments, pillars, etc), 
Judging from the reports of the matives as te the provenance of the two 
inscriptions given below, we shall place the ancient ste a short distance up 
the hill side behind the village of Ellosler,’ which lies on the lower slopes. of 
the mountain, about a mile SSW. of Selind. Hore therefare we have another 
example of the common rule that the modern site ts generally ome little 
distance from the ancient one, The-site is fixed by the following inscription. 


67. Lying by » house beside the mezartilb of Ellealer. 


ALK AHTTIIA ‘Age ayia: 
AHNIEPR Bn "Lépe 
Not Ocel vos @ Set 
Mrddwr 
‘Oiios 

ér |(uneren. 








1 They were turned up hy a villager while ploughing his feld belied tte village : the 
place was shove te Ty thie tadn’e benther, 


i 


s16 J. G CG ANDERSON. 

The township is also mentioned in an inscription now at the village 
Eregiz or Regiz (pronounced Ereiz or Reiz)! im the plain below Bisss 
(=Sterrett, Zpigr. Jowrn. No. 163), where a tombstone is erected by a 
husband to his wife, the danghter of Menomachos, son of Chandemos of 
Selinda It is possible that this village Seilinda or Selinda is the Silindo- 
kome mentioned in the Acta S. Theodori Sykeotas, see Hist, Geog. p. 2462 
But more probably two Phrygian villages bore this name, one in the Paroreive, 
another in the territory of Juliopolis (compare Silandos m thea Katake- 
kaumene), Both Pisa and Selinds are called merely éj05 m the: insarip- 
tions, Tt is probable that both were dependent townships, subject to 
Hadrianopolis, in. the same way as @ eonstdernble town like Orkistos wns 
subject to Nakoleia until A.D, 331, or Takina, &c., to Apamem (CL p. 200). 


58, Jind, A-small sepulchral sels : 


a Leh kaeal Atpn\ia ‘Apia Me- 

| MMUAE mac itete vy 
steered wivBpav “Ovnoinl 
KALE TTIN TOMI wal Vorperiryy en 
MHC APLN ung yapur. 


‘The stones have all been carried away from the site, but the village of 
Ellester contains nothing: it is prohably of more recent foundation than the 
other which retains the old tame. 


ToymMngion—HanntaNopoLis SERASTE—Thiese cities are dliseussed by 
Prof, Ramsay in MALS, 1887, p. 401, and ist, Geog. p, 140, According to 
Xengphon's Itinerary, Thymbrion was situated midway between Kayatrou 
Pedion (probably Ipsos), and Tyriaion (probably near Kolitolu Yaila in 
Xenophen's time), 10 parnsangs or nearly 85 statute miles from either town 
This points to a situation m the neighbourhood of Kotchash, The Fount of 
Midas ( Yassaghan or Yassian Bunar, midway between Ishakli and Plilomelion) 
waz apparently in the territory of Thymbrion, and Prof. Ramsay is clearly night 
in thinking that Thymbrion was the great.city of the plain until the foundation 
of Philomelion by the Pergamenian (or Seleucid) kings, The inst mention of 
Thymbrion occurs in Pliny WL, v.05, where the Tymbriani are in the comrentus 
of Philomelion. We are therefore led to infer that ‘the city was refounded by 
Hudrian under the name Hadrinuopolia’ (J.OS., Le). Hadrianopolis, which 
comes between Tyriaion and Philomelion in Hicrocles’ list, is mentioned in 

' Anatolion pronunciation toma to convert ¢ 


hotween two vowels into = y sound and finally 
Lo let bt drop altepether: ep. Tohleil, now pre- 


in Lit Mequeie "AyiAeyind. 
* JAS. he, AGA, afta, 1889, p, 180-1, 


nice Tohiyil (below), Regiz ie o different 
village from Egrigiox, which in quiie clos th 
Ak Shahwr 

= The coprect mading m CEAINAEWC., 

4 The erection Silmide-kom, Chore omg: 
geated ino Footnote: ti place if Silindlbenyenes, 
ix proved to be might by comparison of the 
Greek original, polilished by Jounnes ‘Theophill 


het, nah, |, 21 “Beeridew (from Keyatren 
Pedion) d{e\abre: oradpots Bio. rapurdyyat 
Hes, cif Giebp, wid slvoveirne.  ‘Erralte: 
ar ropa rhe Adds xphey } Midow aelovades ted 
Spvryer Barden ¢¢ f Acpere: Milne rhe Sd tupaw 
Cyptires ctre oeepdowt osiriy, = “Erventer 
dfe\qern araduols fie, waperdyyes Adam, wis 
Tupdeur ThA elope, 
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an inscription nowat Kara Agha, (Sherr, £7. 100), which, however, dons not fx 
the site; for it ia obviotw that the inscriptions of the village, which are all 
boilt into the mosque aml engrvéed of the sume rough reddish «anlstone 
blocks,’ have been carried,and there are no other remains in the Village. 
A passage in Cinnamus, p. £2, desenbimg the operation: of Manuel 1. against 
tle Turke in 1145, gives us geome help: The Turks after a defoat at Philo- 
melion retired toa place called in Turkish “Avépaypav, wherenpom Manuel 
atarted in purstit, wokiv re “A€prapovroAm umepfag (deaftarves wap wai’ €s 
abriw Aveaovian ro Syopa rodro) 2v ron yapy Cdira Gvopa thy wapenBodkye 
evoijrata, i, crossing into the territory of Hadrianopolis (which tucludes 
the whole southern part of Paroreios), he encamped at Gaita, which is still 
culled Agha-it.t An exarainatiod of all the villages in this pla led me to 
ihe conclusion that Hadrianopolis sould be placed beaide Kotchash, where 
ihere are numerous remains tmilt pell-mell into the Tirbe-mosque or lying 
lieside it (sen Sterrett, BZ, Now 165-173, and below No. 59), In that case 
the river Karmeios mentioned on its coins (Ramsay in Athen. Afi). 1883, 
p. 76) will be the Tlan Yusuf Tchai, 

The importance of the ancient city has. pnased in some degree to the 
mudurlite Doghan Assar, siteated on the slope of Sultan Dagh (like the 
majority of the villages in this district), and a site ator near the village hus 
been enggested for Hadrianopolis (HLS. and Hist, Geog. Ul, 5 bat Doghan 
Assar lies away ina corner, off the line of the direct road to Leonmon, and 
dives wot suit the conditions nearly-so well as Kotchash. It was probably a 
«op subject to Hadrianopolis, like Gaita, Pisa, and Selinda. 

To Hadrianopulis belong the inseriptions of Kotchash (Sterrett Nos. 165- 
173) aud Kara Agha (150-161), Tehotme (162), and Doghan Assar (174 and 
Surre, AZ. Mitth. xix, p, 37), Some improvements on the published copies 
may be given here: 


No, 156, 0.3 and 6 are corrected in Hist. (frag, p. 175 

No. 157, |, 4 read (for: space for only one letter, 

No. 158, |. 3 BACIALCH is clear. 

No, 159, 1. 1 aBpACKAR//UC, be. “Afaorarros. 

No, 160; | 4 restore +[9 if/a]; the H is under A and the C under W. 

No. 162, L 1 read tHe Mawidog, and TeigwoAd@ (as required). 

No, 166 apparently reads Adpy\uoy Love[ov], AbEdvwy, Qow[y]* Tara 
lasbinns xdpe, a 

No. 168, |. 4 [ITjawfov, and in 5 // /EyW, 20 [Bel (with angular © ), 
wince it cannot be [dja | 

‘No. 169. ‘The stone is rough both sbove and below the engraved part, 
which shows that nothing more was imscribed. “Epaoyéen ia the nomin, case 
like Exjywéry in No, 56 {absva), 








1 The lettering fe poor and late. "Ther ia hardly «peace for more than one 
Se Aghait, Herrenpasage’ Tomesche: p letter. Tho last three works arn wider the 
10%. Gaite teabeo the name of @ village moar = relief. 
Nicass, 7.G. p 201. 


11e GC, ANDERSON, 
No. 170.1. 1 AM, which give? “Aporepos, 


No. 174. My copy begins wos ////miN (au) and ‘contimmmes <....F 
svovp |paver dove fapparently]......[atr iad erro, 


59. Kotchash, in the mosque. 


AYPEYCTAQIC Alp. Etardéce 
JAAENOC "Tews 
AYP? KYPELAAAENEKAEWC Aup. Kupela Mevéxhens 
THEAYTOYCYNBIW TH tavrod covfile 
MANHAAHCENEKEN pinjuns. evexey. 


For the form Etorafis (=Ederafios) cp. Tlatpixcs and "Hpdwkig (No, 91) 
and €2. ii, No. 264, where reference is made to J, H. Wright, Harvard (ices. 
Stud, 1895, p, 59 f. 

*Iyay (gen. “Iwevos), with prothetic s like Textavos for Exvuvos,’ ete,, I 
one of a group of namea (ao common in the Pisidian inscriptions) derived 
from the name of the god Manes-Men, The frequent occurrence of this group 
and of other sativa names in Paroreios and the vicinity is a significant imdica- 
tion of the vitality of the native civilisation, “ITway occurs dso in No. 65 
(ep. 64), Hogarth Le, No, 10; Mavny in 05, Hogarth 9, 20, 21; Manis 
Sterrett 162 (see above); Mavia, Hogarth 17 aml 20; Mavogas Hog, 10. 
Similar names are “Agia in 73, ‘Aged in 83 (Chr.).. 


GO, Yendin keui 
Taras Harino vig 


In another fragment occurs the name Korey (see No, 85), 


fil. Doghan Assur, « fragment in the moxqae. 


T¥AABWEMICT//// ripe dri or- 
HAMNANYCIO¥ ¥/ Age “Avvedou vi- 
EOCA¥TO¥EZET éoy avtou €[E] er 
EWN MNHAA//ECTHE doy pari al gw 1] earye[e- 
Nex F//// poe 


BALKI DER® and KabaLLa.—One inscription of Balki kem, and some 
from other villagea on the road between it and Konia, are published by F. 
Barre, ALK. Mfitth, xix: (1890), p. 35-f. I traversed the road from [ghin by 
Balki to Tehigil and copied the followimg insenptions, 


‘ So ‘Eras for Nas, eto. 
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62. Getchid kewi (in the Dore, 2 brs. 6 min: from Tiehin): in the 
ULOAry the, 


MEIPOCNAAITHEAY Meipoe Naée ry €avl sou) 
PYNALKITAYEKYTATE yepducl yAucuraty 
MKEAYTQZONEDP xe cauTa Sow «2 hp- 

ONQNANECTHCEN oviy aveornren. 


Nag, Na (No, 64), ‘Beas! belong to the cluss of Lel/nomen which appear 
in all languages and of which Eretachmer, Ain/atueg, p 334 ff, has collected 
humerous examples, This class. of name is ¥ery common jn Isauria 
(Heberdey-Wilhelm, Medsen 123) and. Pisidn 


63, Balki keui (} hr. from former), in the bridge. 


Ap. Merve- 

ae “Te Jenos 

+H davrow 
o[vlwSic Alu 
cvraty Aou- 

bg ami Te Ue 
Avp. “T[ps eve parr] 1- 
was yd [par 
ésroinere py, 





The name Ave. Mevvéag “Tweror cour twice in Stern WA. 373 (a0 
and oi). 


(4 Tehigi] (Ashaghs); poor lettering. 





| AYPHAIAAOAAKEO| Abpyila Adda 0 'O- 
|PECTINA TO. SI WAN perreve vs iBiqn aby 
APiITTOGINOTATY Spl wodivordry 
1 MAkya® ANE = TH M[o}igt dvéerrn- 
| CAS MUMIN calr] prj: 
| MHC * KAPIN ye Yap 


Adéa ulso in Sterr; Fal. 208 Adéa, Aotdyne, Aotday ary all by-forme 


of DADA: see Kretechmer, op. cit. p. 3ST, 





Op. Ce wo. 01, p BOR, where eg ef penmaal li rightly read, Rev Cady, Afi, TOSG, pp tere 
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65, Tohigi (Yokwrn), 20 mim, East; tear the ioesyue. 
r AY PNALLA NoY T Aup. Na Mavay +- 
WANAPITIATTAN «= epi Hawg Me | 
ANO Yd wAAAN dpay [A}aba (1 or lata 0) sive- 
CTH € NANO oTyceD fe. Xf 


NAPIN 
(6. J&ief. on a pillar. 
ATTAAOC "Arradog: 
EAYTWIKA zavra «ali 
THI YNAIKIK & rh yuvatel efai 
TwWritdZ td = Te vice Safe wal bpo- 
NWNAANII viow jerri[ sens yee 
PINETTOIH py éxoln[orer. 


Residve these there is another fragment and an inseription ou a tall 
tomer; the latter was so faint and worn that I foiled to make an intelligible 
Opes 

These inseriptiow and the oumerous remains at Techigil and Balki, 
which were suid to have come from a site ealled Bel Oren on the easy hill- 

road between Balki and Tchigil," attest an old settlement of considernblo 
friportance, Prof, Ramsay * would place at Tehiml! the town KABALLA, birth- 
place of Constantine V. Copronymes? an important fortress on the road 
between Hadrianopolea and [coninm, the Caballu-come of the Peut. Table’s 
false road Lauiicin Catacecaumene xxiii Caball xxxii Sabatra. The impor- 
tant passage for the topography if Cintam. p. 42 ff already quoted in part 
To O08 it was held by a certam Andronicus and Is. desorbed as dyupov n 
dpovpioy, ov maw v1 wiKober rail Leowlou Brawelwevor (fon. xvi 14). Dr. 
Tomischek gives some udditional references: in 5822 Choireas hell ppavprop 
Tob “AvaroAreot 1) KaSdda (Theoph. Cont. p. 72); ¢v ra Ka Gdde Aeyoudnw 
dove (Vite Buthym, ed, De Boor, ¢, xi, 8; op. xii 20)4 

I think that an examination of the pawage in Cinnamus shows clearly 
that Kaballs was situated much nearer to Konia than Tehigil, Here is the 
course of events, After a defiant near Gaits, the Bultan Masut fled to 
Tconmum; but not desiring to be whut up in the city, he divided his army 
into three detachments, leaving one to guard the capital, placing the second 
on a steep behind the city.and the third (with himself at ite head) éy Gefut 

‘relying on the strength of the mountuin which stretches between I[conium 
and the fortress Kaballa’ Manuol now reached Knballa and a battle onsued 
fon the right of the city), Part of the Sultan's army was routed and Aad, 
pursued by the Romans, Meanwhile the remainder af the Rein aiemy 
wie attacked hy an ambush remforced by the guard Jeft in Teoninm (whe 
sallieal out, taalcin ge CONES from the fact that Monuel waa being cari by 

1 The ordinary roud keeps along the Dore. © Mimh, Glyksa p. G28, 

* Mist, Gong, p. 300, *Tomaschek, op, eu, p. 103. 
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the ardonr of parsnit far from Tooniitn) and: by the detachment posted om the 
ateep behind the city (js woA. doioa). On the return of the purmars, the 
Romane succeeded in repelling the attack when night came down, In the 
morning Manuel ‘set out thence and encamped before Iconium'*: bat he 
mie up the idea of besieging it and after burning tag orpo wis wokeae 
elxedouac he began to retire again towards Lake Pasgousa (p. 58, 12: Lake 
Kuralis, Beysbeber Gidl). Meantime the Sultan was reimforced by troops 
from beyond Iconinm® and hastened to attack the Roman army at the 
diffeult pass Tehivrili-ichemani® (‘the sintous declivity,’ Tomaschek_ 
p. 101)... 

This account sliows clearly that Tehivrili-teliemant is the pass a few 
miles weet of Jconium, beyood which the roa! to Vaasda and Lake Karalis 
diverges from the Teontum-Hiwlrianopolis road, and not the pass just east of 
Tehigil It ie equally closr that Kaballa is quite near Teonium, 6s Zonaras 
says (xvi 14), Dr, Sarre (p. 35) would place it at Kavak keui, where there 
ure remmina (especially many frogments of Byzantine sculpture), T have not 
traversed this part of the road and therefore canmol offer an opinion about the 
site, but the situation suita the conditions, Whether the Givichiaut der Worte 
Kewak mit Kabatla ie more than an aecident is doubtful, for Karas (¢ poplar’) 
ia a common village name: but it is quite possible that the Turks in taking 
over the old name gave it a form which had a meaning m their own 

Trntaios—Some inscriptions of Tyriaion and the district between it 
and Laodiceia Katakekaumene have been published by Afr. Hogarth im 
JTS. be. x. 162 1 There has recently been a great destroction of marbles to 
obtain good stones for the new government buildings at Lghin, but I 
succeeded in ailding a number of inscriptions to the amall |p already known, 
Individually they may not always be very uteresting, but in the masa they are 
wot unimportant, and I give many of them im cursive only rather than 
omit them altogether, The first will interest plilologists, 











a7. rae : 
SETAC CIAAIKEFETAN: aac 
MANKANIANESTAES BPATEPE 
aia gb Recah 

“1 Gp, Ricotas, pi 72, ed. Bom Vn 00 18, 1 3 fm Ered FAIOY: 


4 al dewrdre rékewt gaciero laoviow, PAU ng, Ld, the epigraphils, text le correct. One 
' ThihowheeGaaaet x@por Gurnpécetos Trap eat jnacr, uf 'T'yrininn jo Heberdny- Wilhelm, Brive, 


.7.A., Petts oa bmn 
Cp. Mia Gray. po 350 mote t. p- 163, na 370 


jae J, GC, ANDERSON, 


For a discussion of the Phrygian Inscriptions: veforence may be mae to 
Ramany in Kubin’ 2789) weryl. Sprachf,, NF. vill. pp. 341-410 (where all the 
inscriptions are collected"): notes by Fick in Bezzenberger's Meitrd ges. Xwnadle 
d. iwilg, Sprvchen, xiv. (1880), p, 50, and Ramsay, ded p. 308 f.; A. Torp, 
Zu den plryg. Tuachr. ave rom, Zeit (Kristiania, 1894) and Zum Phrygeschen 
(Jul, 180%), 

«LL 2,6, Beoey or Bevva,a fem, name, occurs several times in NW. 
Phrygin: at Nacoleia (Ramsay, fic. Nos. xv. xvi) at Apia and in upper: 
Tembrogios valley (nnpublishedl), 

L. 3, paver say cotacy., , “the monument whieh. . . seh upe 


G4 Malmud Assur, in the cemetery: letters rather fait. 


|HOCCEMOY//NOYM! | tog gepouly «lou 
ANEIKRACEY|///AAAKET ave: xalxjev[y| abaxe|t 

ITITTETIRM ENOCATTI TITTETiAMEVOS aTTs- 

\EAAEITOY vac. ead erTow, 





Kaxevy: op. xaxev, B.CLH, 1809, p, 289-(cp. B.C. 1896p. 111). 
atread: so. in CLG, $086 (near Ighin) according to Seeteen’s copy: 
while Hamilton's has AMICAA: arcad, Hogarth, No. 3; aorear, Rameay, 


No. siv,, iad, No. xi., -1a8 necording to my eopy of Sterr, B./, 174, 


60, Arkot Khan: 


COYCOYAPE!/// Yoveow ‘Ape 
MATYNALS! Va quraiel 
MNHMHC 

XAPINFIAPE!/// ya . 
AY” OYKAI xSP wep € 
TWNEAV aul tlov wal 

Ti Crow eent 
Tw. 


Sodcou occurs frequently in this weighbourhood, Sterr, #./. 156 (better 
in Jfist, Geog. p. 178m.) anc 166, Hogarth be Now 17, 25,27. On the name, 
which is perhaps another Lal/name, see Kretachmer, op. cif. p. 352. 


QM a ee eee 


i Exeryit dhe te fragmenta Added! by Sture, TOPAENCE ato,, the last letter being slightly 
BF V7d (eee above) ard 166; three mdided by hore in the indiile Ia JOC, leet a 
Hogarth Le moa. 1-3; aml ous idler MeL Legrmidl = iM Railet and Guvrd collect 2 low of those 
and Chanounrd, BCH, 1898, p 280 (butter in Srevionsly published, in iguorance, spparuntly, 
8.0, Af.1994, p. 111): a copy of this inscription of the articles quoted shove 
which | made in 1594 reds AA AARE 
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Th. Eldesh, inn cemetery : 
KOCLLIWNKYPIOVYEAIC FH Koopiey <upou Kaioa- 
POC OYE PNACEIPH plor obdpemg ef py 
NAPXH CA) He vepyeys dul Me- 


FiCcT@ 7 | EY larry edyay. 
x HN hoef yet Evy 

Jt seems somewhat strange to find the Hirenerehote hell by an Imperial 
rernct, Was. he connected with an Imperial Estate? Tho 2irenareiute la 
(lisenssed by Prof. 0. Hirschfeld, Berl Adu, Susengeler, 1591, p. S08 fh 5 cp. 
(8.1. p68, The relations between the Aireiarch Gwith his gena Cares, 
biarypirac), the Paraphylakes (heade of the village police, see above No, 14), 
and the Erpanpyos eri tis yapas cannot as yet be definitely determined ; 
hut-it sseme probable that the Eirenarch (who was responsible te the taumi- 
cipal authorities) was charged with the maintennnce of public order in the 
city and ita territory asa whole, and was therefore the superior of phe loon! 
pardgihaleckes, 


71. Ighin: in large cemetery, 


BATAKHCMAIDATEIT Bardang Mardiires t- 
HMHTPIMNHMHCE D eUTpE penn & 
NEKEN weder. 


Bardxys or Barréeys waa the name of » family which held the priest- 
hood wf the Great Mother of the Gods at Pessinus, wt the time of the campaign 
of Cn. Manlins (Polyb. xxii. 20, 6 wapayiyrorra: (aN Aos wapa “Arriées xa 
Barrdxov) anil in the time of Marius (Plut. Vita Marv, v.17). 

Matdirei¢ ia un interesting name. The maac. form occurs as the wane 
of n Galatian slave [but Phrygian by race] in an inacr. at Delphi, Ma:daray 
vo yéves Taddray (Wescher-Foucart, Tnser. veo. d Delphes, No. 189) and at 
Tokat in Pontus Galatiogs (CLLG. 4184, better Ath Mitth. xiv. p. 316) along 
with Zapayroy (gen.) for which Dr. J. H. Mordtmann aptly quotes Hesych. 
Zapiyris - “Apreau, Tdpoas The first element of the name is seen also 
in Mai-Sovtawp: (Catuonia, B.C.H. 1885 p. 130), as ts clear from Miépo- 
Aovtdrgs, the name of the Cappadocian general at the battle of the Granious 
(Diod. Sic xvii, 21: ep xzxxi, 22): ale) in Masarag at Cos (Paton-Hicks, 
No, 10) 73, and No. 44= 8.0.4, ¥, p 225), and perhaps alae in Marxian 
at Cibyra (B.C.H. ii. p. 505) nnd Mafevoy at Myrina (4.0.4, vit: p. 211). 
Just ns AZapayros goes back. to Zapipres, and Mi@poSovitaeys to Mithras, 
sp the Ma:- group is derived from the goddess Ma (‘the mother,’ n# every 
child knows f}, worshipped especially at Comann (Capp,) but also in Rhodes, 
probably in Cos; and in other parts of the Asiatic mainland. 


72: Tbiul, | 
Tavelg Kidpaueim avopt | aenns évexev. 


124 JG & ANDERSON. 


Kidpanouar is related to the cityname Kidpapos, a4 Attes to Attouda 
Tottes (Tatas) to Tottaion (Tataion), aad tuany others quoted m Hist, Geog. 
p 241. The came occors in Pamphylia (Kidpapias, Redpapatas, Lanckor, 
Nos, 98, 65), in Pisidia (Kidpayac C4.G_ 446607), and the Plirygo-Pisidian 
frontier (KuBpapdag-Kidpapas Steve. Bul, 30,1, 80 amd +, |. 13, Kidpopas 
CB. 127, p. 810 inyproving Sterr. 45). Cp. Kretachmer, Avaleituny, p- $33.. 

73. Ilehin: now lying beside the new Dept. 

‘Ayidrcds | “AyidXct | dveyred) | warjuns | yep ode | yurace ‘Agia. 

‘Agia and ‘Ages (No. 83) are interesting old names: they are clearly 
connected with the old divine thames Acetc, the tith af the native Laodicetan 
deity, which was perhaps of Syrian origin (ee CZ. i, p. 38), and Acta, 
whieh remained as an epithet of Athens in Colchis and at Las in Laconia 
(Pau. ii, 24, 7); 

74, Thid. Mevexpdring "Aria | Bvyarpl | wrrjuns | yaper. 

75, Dghin: lange cemetery. 

AiBupos | "Axvrelvy Buryarpl dvéfe}rinloer wLilane xdpuo. 

76. Tghin: in a teheshme, 

AiNa Mafisa mai Avprj(Aves) Nilxlor éavtois [x byjans yapew. 

77, Dighin: in another toheshme. 

Edbyapi[e}rog Edidporten yurarxt | cai davte Corre | eequns yap. 


78, Tohatishji keul (head of Tighin lake): ‘door-stone” with pediment 
ornamented with floral designs. 


‘Apyévaos Taret tH puvaixi [ola dedootopylay erewer 
79. Mahmud Assar: in the Mosque, 


///TTADAAAKIBIAAHG . fra’: Dp. “Ade Biddy 
NN CTPATLe2 THC? ¢ lerparicorys 

HN TEY CKYPIAAHG ir jrety Kupikdy 
CYNBIOFYKY? tH) cunBle 4 uev- 
||| TATHAANAAAHAAHC TaTy MH >s 
HH SX APIN-@ yapew. 


This inscription may be Christian. For the date ["}ra’ expressed by 
letters alowe withont érous, see CWB. ii. p. 479, no. 350 and no, 645, 
80. Mahmud Assar: below the inscription i w relief representing two 
women, the left holding « tiammer (1). 
Adp. SeXeuxla wai A{f]Mos «ai Adepos rp | lal 
wmatp: yAveviral Te) Hx. 
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81, Flilesh : in cemetery. 


‘Acrwas Tare: [r]p eldia | yurasel p. € 


In this village there are other two defaced insoripuons. 


2. Jind.: iw large lettora. 


i MCTONONATOAHKO//// 


«opens Tor ‘Avatokynale t 


CHEISTIAS INSCRIPTIONS. 


88, Tlghin: beside the Depdt, 


‘Bila Bagdtieroe Curyarnp Etdipov rpeo Sul repov)| 
[rJod "Acéme |[o]dy ra iia pou Mal[r]oceloy alrerryoaye 
Tw yAuelulirdre wou a[w8pi Ma)ripix[ fou pix. |; 


Basilissa at Hadrianopolis, Sterr. 168 (eee aaprw); Tilam im Sterr. 103 
(read AdXdpa, op. aiaut¢ for daurg); on "Acevs, No 59 (above). 


Be Shit, 


+AYPYAloc 
INENKAH TOC 


KENMIPOLYE.) } 
YBEoAoy A074 
NECTHE 4M) 
-ENTHMHTP! 
WRIEVY ToL TA 
ETHAFN TAY 
THY MAH PE 





+ Adtpursop “A- 
VEVARTITOR 

xe Mipoy vec- 

ii GeosovAow a- 
pecTycap- 

ev TH wyTpl 
Tpreteros typ 
(e}rxup Tav- 
THe pwns) 
qystpue. 


Tn IL 8, 9 the stone lina € twice for C, TIPIELYTOLC seems to be another 


Phrygian or native name, 


126 dG, CG) ANDERSUS, 
85. Ilvhin: in & mosque, 


+ Atpirsas) | Kéveow divdatycer | prtpye tod | réavov ati- 
rou Hau/Aow, 


The name Korw» was common among the Uhnstimns: cp. on No. G0), and 
Hogarth No. 18 Taiko also in a fragmentary inzer, at Tehatishy kent, 
TavXetvos at Hadrianopolis (Sterr. 160}: while “Imai occurs in No, 90. 


86. Jighin: in large cemetery. 


+ Adpyj\uor | MuFipos | ar(ejeryaie rod elélov Tréx- 
voy  Eppolryérov | ply. 


87. tbe, i» large letters, 
.. beEow, Kupie, tis éx@plis . . 
BR. Tehaitsliji Keut. 


Matpouns tad] one emiowaron be Pv 

wat poy Monaidoy, Tor martes €Telpenel, | 

ae yap €orcer: datHAAny & 2orqcer woos wad 

‘Arata téxva al(tjou 'ApeXdeavas TH idle yuver! 

cal au(ror) réxva “Aupla xat  Eppeavog ty l6ia jaytpi 
dvertycray mVnanS ep 


EXEP 
BO. Malmud Assar 

| TYNBOCE ICT K + TipBog eiowau- 
AEUI N HAKA ééup paw - 
MN BONTAONO) | poo ]v ou-ra: ave 
MATA PAA juries DD, “A> 
ANEZANAPOC 5 AdEavdpos 
KEAMINC AIA eo Apins Bea: 
FONHCHCEANE IC] eonjons, dveo~ 
THCAHEN TOU ) THhoawer To(3) 
aft: TAONHWNH vit[Ajow. panp- 
MHCKAPIN | 10 jong yepe 


KEMEITN O+ 


a? Melrow + 





LL 1-8 Prof Romeay acutely iletected elgwovddon (Le, erovdasep) 
paeapoy, 


[. 11 perhaps Mei] pov. 
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90. Tekke keni, } hr, EZ of Mahmuil Assar. 
Adpitia @éxka dvéatiyea Tou ¢pold Texvov ‘lajar- 
ow yaar) eape yapler J. 
01. Eldesh. 
"EvOdde waravecte Hpdiwius xt Tarpixes | xe 
Il[o|Avixaporos | mpeaSurepot | fu... 


92 Arkot Khan. 









A) 4 EYXHAEONN 


, 4 Bidygh, Aeov- 
TIOTKAITT view wai IT- 
AOYTA Nowra 
PROY Tui S eyou Terr) 
AAEAN + ibeh- 
PWN + ipo > 


Woe have now reviewed the country alouy (he great commercial highway 
of the Roman period frowi Apameia to the south-east corner of Plirygin. For 
five conturies or more, «a constant stream of traffic passed Along this road, and 
flourishing cities with numerous subject villages wero to be found on it at 
short intervals, Here then, if anywhere in the interior, we should expert bo 
find that the Graeco-Roman civilisation strick its roots wide and ileep, Absorb- 
ing owt transforming the old native half-Oriental civilization, Yet nothing 
is clearer’ than ite failure to make any heating impression, The Phrygian 
language tived on, and the native apirih retained ite vitality and ultimately 
prevailed In the plain of Metropolis the native population, the Raphorbeni,’ 
ninintained jts existence side by side with the Greek city, Lysins was planted 
auiongst the Oipiatai: now only a low mound marks ite site, while tho 
OCiniaiai lave jeft their name to the village Oinlin and the plain around. 
The Roman city Julia Nourished and died, and the old uame Ipsos rogaserted 
iteelf. In the plain of Philomelion the villages Axara, Pisa, Selinda live’ on 
ai Azari, Bisua, Selind, In the remaining part of Paroreios we have found 
numerous indieations of the persistence of the uative clement, Tyriaton 
clearly tetained ite native churncter, with a mere veneer of Greek civilisation, 
till the establishment of Christianity. Tho Hellenization of the interior 
(apart from the great cities) a a whole was due to the spre! of Christianity ; 
but the Helloniany it brought waa of a pithless, stagnant type, which was too 


1 pe OR UL, yl FP oG=1, 
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easily abaorbed and assimilated when the great wave of Orientalism over- 
spread the land with the Turkish invasion. | 
J. G. (0. AXDERSON, 
Moreh, 1803, 


Nore om Kapanta ax Tourvettaercremast (p, 121). 


Prof, Ramey has sent me the following communication ;—"* It fa very probable that 
yon ave right in placing Tribriliteman|, ete. nearer Teminm thon T have done. I heuitatod 
jong between your view and the one T have taken ; and at last it seemed to tre that here, 
az in otlior cases, the Byzantine accumnte exaggerte Manuel's progress and apeak ae if he 
had gone farther than he really did, ‘The literal interpeotation of the Greek words ie with 
gous hnt 2am tut amre thet we con take them litemlly, Similarly, hisorans pent of 
Lonulon 24 ovar Tarsts, though it ie noarly seventy miles dintant” It iw, af cores, brtiti 
that no etreas can be laid om a mere phrase Like of miew te ander tue “Terotuw (Zon. xvi 14), 
which may (ina Byzantine historian) be perfectly vogue, or on a meré solitary statement 
that 4 certain event took place ; but if we diseredit a detailed acoount euch as Cinnamte 
gives, do we not thereby mise a very large question T 





The anaj af Phrygia Paroreios (PL.TY,) t¢ bawed on Dr, Richird Kiepert's map attached 
to Dh. Sarre's bowk “' Reise ih Kleinasien,” but I have introdnced eeyeral alterntiom on 
dlditions basel on my own observations aml compass readings ‘The mmall tmeet map 
follows Prof. H. Kiepert's amp in Dr. Kureeeh’s dus Lydon, ety, with & few alterntions 
sid. sxme additions Plate ¥. is Udead im Prof, Kiepert's lungeocale map of Weetliches 
Kiem Asien, bul numerous wlterations are made from my readings aod chsarvatians (while 
in ons or two poinia Prof Radut's maps in Ey Phryyie have ben Ieid under contribation). 
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THE GAME OF MORRA. 


Tuk [mperin! Ottoman Mnseum has recently acquired a very valuable 
and interesting gold Le (Fig. 1) which wae found in 1894 or 1895 in o 
tomb at Lampsacus. The Musenm authorities subsequently undertook farther 
excavations in the neoropolis of which this tomb formed part, and it is a 
matter for great regret, that no detailed report of the resulta was drawn up; 
we are therefore forced to content ourselves with the somewhat meagro 
information given by the late Battazai-Bey to M. Salomon Remach,' acconling 
to which the necropolis yielded fragments of red-figured pottery and epectimens 
of silver autonomous coinaof Lampsaous, Both these details are of importance 
in fixmg the date of the ring; for on the one lw! silver coins of this class 





Fra, t.—Cono Rive ts lereena. Orrowix Mosece. (Twice actual siz} 
helong alwiont excluaively to the fourth century, and én the other, the manu- 
facture of painted yasea was tot continied after that date. When we add 
that the evidence of coing® and inscriptions proves that this wna the moat 
flourishing period in the history of Lampsacus, we have strong. a yrioré 
reason for assigning the ring to this century, while w consideration of the 
atyle of the intaglio may help us to ix the date within narrower limits, 

The ring has been already published hy M. Salomon Reinach? who thus 


yey Archdologiyus, 1695, i, p. S88= 
Chirenugunn F Orient, ti, py, ArT 

* For colhaen BM. Catalogme of 
Mysie, PLoxix For (naeriptions, 2.0.70 27 
p. 653 (Proxenia of Epidanraa). 

B.s.—VOL. AVUL 


of rack Coin, 


* Aad sinvetype in the Aerwe drok,, (the. ett). 
Fulergod design in! the Chronique: d Orient, 
which given a i Tomignate jem of the dati. 
cule avenurtion of thy fewyn, The drwarkay by 
the textis by Mr. F. Andomen, from an fin- 


Ls 


130 PAUL F, PERDRIZET. 


describes the subject—Seated draped Venus, holding in her hand « long 
wand with which she is threatening a Cupid who stands faeing her,’ Asn 
mntter of fact Cupid 18 holding the wand (quite as much as Vonus, and Vents 18 
not threatening her son; sho has extended two fingers of the right hand, the 
firat and the middle finger, as if slie were counting, from which we may 
conclude that ahe is playing a game well known to every traveller im Italy, 
the game of morra—{il ginoco dellw morra), Venus lifts two fingers; Cupid 
replies bya recognised move and Hinges forward his clenched fist, Additional 
proof is furnished by the wand, which each porty claspa with the loft hand. 
The game of morra is played with the right hand and at such & mpil pace 
that it would be impossible to count the moves if the attention of the players 
wore distmeted by any movement of the left hand, which is therefore ruled 





Fie, 3. (From 1F. Attic hydris in Dimlyneki Collection.) 


out of the game, Nowadays this ia achieved by putting it behind the back, 
but in Greece, as vase paintings show, it was done by making the players hold 
awand. There is however this difference between the vuse paintings and the 
intaglio, that in the former each player holds ong end of the wand; and in the 
latter they both hoid it by the same end, In onder to facilitate companson 
between the two methods of holding it:we furnish (Fig. 2) a drawing of the: 
eeone depicted on o red-figured Attic hydria in the Dzialyuski collection—the 
eorlinst known representation of the subject! 


(preion given to roo by ML. Mylonen My thenke " To Pauotke ia iue the crolit oP having: bee 
are dneto H, B Hoomty-Bery for kind permiieaon the first to recngnion that this acme depicte the 
te wtudy the originel The Hmeuslone of the game of morrm. Ho doteoted dion a Cimwen: 
bevel ore 25 rom, «) 2) mr, Italian hydrin in Munich, No, 805 (Bilder ant, 
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I only know one ancient monument which represents the game of morrm 
playod as it is played in the present day, with the left hand belimd the back. 
This isa large bronze (Wig. ) in the British Museum.’ It: is said to have 
been fonnd at Foggia in 1869. In ‘any case it is Ttalian, and not Greek work, 
and of comparatively recent date, being very similar in style to the large 
bronze Cupids found at Pompeii. It represents Eros standing liolding up his 
left hand with an animated gestury, while the right is concealed behind his 
back. Tt may be presumed that this statue formed part of a group which 
represented Eres playing at morra with his mother, or more probably with 
his friend Ganymede, He playw (Ave, raising the thumb, index and seconil 





Fro, 3.—Broire Ficune raow Foonta. 
(Bittiah, Micron, } 


fingers. From this we see that the gamo of morn was piayod in Italy m 
antiquity as it ia tovday, It wos only in Greok countries that it was playod 
with the whnd. 





Leben, PL x 0), ond on the Triulynski liystria 
(arch. Salk, 1848, pp. dG, 7), peibilebeed for thn 
firet ue by Otto Joh (tome, 1866, Toe. 
agg, U) Beth vases have heen frequently 
figured, the takeet publication, being by Sebrei- 
bur Anderson, Adios of Gloss, lint, Pi. boiz, 7 
amd 10, with = hihdiography of the enhpect. 
Heydemann foul and published another nypre- 


sentation ona vup from Hove (Naple Mireur), 
No. 2574 (Arh, Zoltung LED1, PL $6, 2), bot 
it te doubifal whethor the game is depicted on 
a Berlin hydrie, No. 1959 (ah, andi, 1504, 
Toe, ogy, V onl ps 328) 

No 626, Hi 2ft 6) tn. Acquired from 
Piet. Unpublished. 
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sacua ting is a masterpiece of fourth-century goldsmith’s 
work ; nothing bat actual study of (he original can enable us to realise the 
sheolute perfection of technique displayed in rendering the folds of Aphrodite's 
chiton ; but aome idea of it may be gathered from a comparison with the 
intaglio of another gold ring now in the British Musaum,! which represents 
Aphrodite anmsing Eros with a bird (Fig. 4). The type of Aphrodite ia the 
same, coatime and chair ate. identical, but the execution of the deaign 
wanta the exquisite finish of the earlier work and proves that it must be 
esigned to a later date. This difference of date is confirmed by a 
comparison of the different types employed for Eros. In the one design he is 
a youth with great strong quivering wings meant for use, in the other a mere 
cupid decorated with a pair of useless winglets. 








Fin, 4.—Goip Rina is Barre Mouser. (Trice actunl cize.) 


Tho composition of the design of our ring is no whit inferior to 
the rendermg of it. If we study those vase paintings which represetit 
this subject, we eee that the adversarios are of equal size and are seated 
facing one another, éach holding the wand by one hand: but our engraver 
has Varied the design so as to make it fif better into the space at 
his disposal, Aplirodite sits and Eros stands before her; thos the artist 
obtaing a1) upright deaign better anited to the narrow field of a seal than the 
horizontal one required for a vase painting, The design is so, admirably 
suited for the decoration of a mirror case that it is there perhapa that we 
uidy most reasonably expect to find it some. day, 

Paut ¥. Perpatzen. 


sae ie eins Acqaind at the wale of Lopd Vernon's antiquities, 1885 jairch, dueriger, 
Pp 4ar4 
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NOTE ON SOME ATTIC STELAL 


I snovnn like to call attention to an attitude in some of the Attio 
stelai which bas attraced little, if any, notice, while ita meaning, 80 far ne 
[ know, has met with no consideration. 

The best example of the attitude is to be found in the beautiful Plate 
XXIV. of Mr. Perey Gardner's ‘Senlpiured Tombs of Hellas’ (Conze, Pl. 
LXXVO). Mr. Gardner describes the sitting figure as ‘a lady stretching 
out both hands towards 4 matron whe stands befora her, certainly an imade- 
quate description of o peculiar attitude, Conaze, in hia great work "Die 
Attiseien Grabrelicfs! saya that the standing Aguré with the left lund takes 
hold of the right arm of the sitter on the under side (unterfasst), But this 
seems to me to miss the point. [t is not the right arm but the night wrist 
of the sitter that is laid hold of. The forefingers of the standing figure are 
extended along the forearm and the thamb is raised at the wrist, 20 that the 
sitter's right hand lies softly in a sort of couch. From an artistic point of 
view the attitude is.a remarkable one, being unlike that of any of the other 
beat known stelai, 

In the nine parts of Conze's work I have found but one other example 
of the same attitude {Part 1. Fl. XLII, fig. 150), and in it-there is # slight 
modification, viz. that, while the left hand of the standing figure still Inye 
hold of the right wrist of the sitter, the fingere of the latter: ‘twine softly 
round the standing figure's left wrist, from the umder side, so that the two 
hands are linked together ologaly nt the wrist, juat below the bracelet which 
lies on the forearm. 

In the almost unique example of a "Dying Woman” treated in a 
realistic manner (Gardner, fig. 66), wo have the same locking of tho hanils 
together at the wrist, but with thia difference from the previous illustration 
(Conze, fig. 150), that the fainting lady extends her right hund, which is 
received by the atunding figure’s right hand at the wriat. The latter lady js 
described by Mr. Gardner as the ‘Mother whose extended arma signify 
sympathy and grief’ the peculiar attitude being attirely overlooked, 

In Conse, Part f, Plate X&VI. there is a beautiful relief of # sitting 
lady between whose eaete a naked boy presses forward with loving eAgemess, 
Qonze gays, “She embraces him with both hands.” But this w a weak 

description of a beantiful attitude. Her might hand les tenderly under his 
left wrist or forearm, her fingers: boing extended to his elbow, a change of 
position from that of our former illustrations. But from the relation of the 
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figures to each other any other arrangement would have been impassibie. 
We have however the same soft, gentle touch as i the former cases, 

Other two variations complete the list of illustrations ‘which I have 
been able to find in Conze, 

In Part VIII, Plate CNCVIUL an old man with his tight hand clasps the 
right hand of a gul (in the usual manner of the éeFfaass), but Conze fails to 
observe that the left hand of the old mon is laid on the right wrist and 
forearm of the girl, hia fingers appearing below, clearly a mark of the elosest 
attachment. | 

The same attitude is found in Conze, Part I,. Pl. XOVIIL ‘ Corallion’ 
clasps the right hand of‘ Agathon' with her right in the usual manuer, while 
lier Jeft lies under his right wrist and forearm, This is noted by Vonze. 
Here again this action shows an affectionate tenderness. 

Last of all in the beautiful mural bas-relief of Naples (P. Gardoer, PL 
XXIX.,‘ Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes") we have a fine example of the 
attitude in its most expressive form. Here it is Hermes, the Psychagoges, 
that lays his hand most tenderly on the right wrist of Eurydiee, brining it 
rownd in what seems to tis a forced action, as by this gentle touch he per- 
forma his sad duty of leading again to the Shades the newly-lost wife, ‘The 
mourn fulness of the scene is heightened by the position of Orpheus and Enrydiee 
towards each other: Turning to him with her last fond gaze ehe places her left 
hand softly on his shoulder (another mark of loving regard), while Orpheus 
gently lays the fingers of his right hand on the left wrist of Eurydiee. The 
pathos aud beauty of this bas-relief and of the one. in the Louvre have long 
attracted the ailmiration of all beholders, but:my special point haa been 
overlooked, 

Now, have we any allusions in Greek literature to the significance of 
these rarely found illustrations, epecially in connection with the myht wrist ( 
Doubtless scholars will discover others, but [ find in Homer two very distinct 
references, In @ meat tender passage (Od, XVIII, 258), Penelope tells 
Eurymachus that, when Odyssens left for Troy, whence he might uot return, 
aa the Trojan were great warriors, he bade her an affectionate farewell and 


SeFcrepiy évt eapwe@ éhaw éue yeipa wpornuea, 


This seems exactly to describe the attitude and its pathetic significance. 
Another passage (IL XXIV. 671) also throws light ou the subject. 
Achilles, yielding te the commanda of the gods, and conquering his implacable 
hate, agrees to give up the dead bedy of Hector on the prayer of the aged 
Priam, anil 
“fs ipa danjras del capre yelpa yeportos 
Dae GeFrrepny, mye Geioe’ dvl Gupen. 


In his note on this passage Mr. Leaf says that this attitude is o mark of 
kindness. But it surely indicates a deeper and stronger feeling, a desire to 
give courage and confidence (as Homer says) to the aged king amid the 
dangers to which he wax exposed in the eamp of hia enemies, Coming from 
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the resentful Achilles it has-a deep significance. The two paemges taken 
together show that the attitude was nsed on occasions af mtense emotion oF 
of deep passion. Cart Sittl (Die Gebarden der Griecken wend Ramer} mentions 
the attitude in p. 314, uote 2, and on p, $15, note 6, but does not attach any 
special meaning to it. With regard to the hand on the shoulder (two figures 
each with the hand on the shoulder of the other), he says that the position 
somehow, yet #till clearly, indicates affection. In art, however, he contivet> it 
with ulate period, but it must be borne in mind that we: find it mn the 
‘Orphens and Eurydice” bas-relief, which is generally ascribed to the end of 
the fifth or at the latest to the beginning of the fourth century, 

The aspect of tle Greeks and Romans towards the wrist seems worthy of 
careful exmminution. While we apeak of kisang the hand, Homer says. 
Aaa «xuce ep drt Aap (Od, AXTV. SOS), doubtless the right wrist it 
connection with Seéiwais. From the more delicate skin and the more 
sensitive touch of the wrist, one would feel inclined to any that the ancients 
showed a finer appreciation of the motive. 

Then, further, while our young men And maidens dance hand in hand, 
Homer, in his picture on the shield of Achilles, represents them as dancing: 
él xapie yelpas eyorres. 

Joun Forses WHITE. 
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BOREAS AND OREITHYIA ON A LATE ATTIC VASE 


(PuaTr VI} 


THe vase whith is the subject of the present paper was acquired « few 
yoors ngoin Italy for the Ashmolean Museum The find spot was pIVeR fs 
Capon. - | 

‘The vase isa bell-krater, in height 204 in. (m $23) in diameter Lig im 
(mm “498) There is a wreath above, and a line of macander pattern beneath 
the figures. The sides of the vase have a decoration of unusnal richness. 
An elaborate pattern of palmettes rises to the handles, the roota of which ure 
sorronnded by the so-called egg-moniding (#ivrstal). The reverse type ia ane 
of the conventional groups usval in this class of vases. Three youths, ther 
long hair bound with wreaths (white), and wrapped in hirustia, are atunding 
together in a building which is indicated by a column rising in the midst, In 
the back-ground are hung up two square frames (dedications ft): two tall 
curved Jeaves like notes of interrogation rise from the ground. One of the 
youths, te r, holds « patera; another, to L, holdy a strigil; the third 
‘is wrapped wholly in his cloak. In the field to |, is a Hower, 

The interest of the vase resides wholly in the painting of the obverse, 
which 1 take to be 4 new and probably unique representation of the carrying 
off of Oreithyin by Boreas. Boreas, whois represented as a dignified bearded 
man, eld im Phrygian cap, chiton with sleeves, chlamys and boots, is seizing 
by hair and right arm Oreithyiu, who has flung herself vidlently om ‘the 
ground, and raises her hands beseechingly to a richly draped matranly figure 
who is seated on o rock (hair in kerchief, under- and over-garment), Arn 
Eres, in.w curious attitude, as if he were also perched on » ruck rather than 
Honting, rises beside the soated matron, holding some white object (wreath ar 
fillet !)in-both hands Behind the nuitron stands a female figure, her hair 
bound with o ephendone, hulding in her left hand the end of her veil, 
Behind Boreas, his horse advances tor. The drawing is very good for the 
penod, which I take to be not very lite in the fuurth century. White colour 
is used fir the fhee, arms and feet of the standing woman, the border of the 
cap of Boreas, and the mane of the horse, as well os for ornaments and 
LOCESBOTI Plate VE ie from a very faithfnl drawing; made by Me FF 
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That the vase is Attic will probably not be disputed. Ths subjeel in itself 
points clearly to Athens, The elaborate devices under the haudles, which are 
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almost identical with thease on an Attic vase of earlicr style from Gela, 
recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, iniliente the same origin. 
Vases of this-class ary in the Berlin Catalogue (Nos, 2641-8) and in the 
British Museum Catalogue (vol. 1v) assigned to Athena. 

Representations of the carrying off of Oreithyia by Boreas arg by no 
means rare in Greek vase-painting, They are especially common on Attic 
vases of the fifth century. Sometimes the scheme is one of fight wnd 
pursint : sometimes the girl ta represented in the arme of her suitor, On the 
chest of Cypscdlus Boreas has the serpent legs of Typhon; on.» red-figined 
vase? he is double-headed like Janus; Oreithyia like Thetis is often seized 
in the prevence of her companions, who hasten away to bell the tala ‘The 
inost important vase of this class ig at Munich” It iss fine red-figured vase, 
Boreat winged (BORA) hus seized Oreithyia (6RE(OVia), who stretches oni 
her hands towanls Heres (€P4E) who follows the pair with arms outstretched 
as if to aid: Pondroses, Aghinros, and a third young woman not famed, fly in 
terror to Cecrops and Erechtheus to tell them what has happened, A very 
similar vnee at Berlin ts published by Gerhard’ where the same figures 





© don Poet. 38 (1500), 11. LM, © Firvebow. Kampan. Paosenh, Pl, 26-24. of 
' , Jelin’s Catalogue, No. $7 ef, Welcker, Porlin Getalyner of” Paes, No, 2105, 
Allé Denkoudier, Hl. p. 44 
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reappear, though only the names of Boreas and Oreithyia are given; and 
where agin Herse seams disposed ti attempt a rescue. On one Teil 
figured vase Athena is present, and is by no. means out of place, since 
according to one version of the myth Oretthyia was carried off while engaged 
as a canephoros in her service. But according tp more generally reevived 
accounts she was surprised while picking flowers by the Hissus, or filling 
vesael ut. Cullirhoa; or carried off from the rocks of the Areiopagus. 

A distinctive representation dating from the fourth century i found in 
the well-known ukroterion of Delos. Here, Boreas, winged, clad only i 
drapery which fille belrind the shoulders, and in boots, raises aloft Oreithyia, 
whom he has seized in the presence of two of hor sisters or friends! At the 
feet of captor und captive, a small horse springs to the right ‘This horse, or 
mare, is taken by Miss Harrixon to represent 8 transformation of Oreithyim, 
whom she thinks. to have been, m origin, a eca-nyimph, and so to have 
possessed, like Thetiy and the Old Man of the Sea, the power of assuming 
various stumpes, 

In Roscher's Lexikon, under Borvag, p. 811, citation 6 made of a vase 
whereon 2 young man, wearing a Phrygian cap, bears away, in 4 quadriga, a 
struggling girl. This vase was published onizinally by Welker? who took it 
for an abnormal representation of the carrying off of Oreithyia, and the writer 
in the Lexikon (Rapp) accepts the attribution, But 1t cannot be upheld ; 
Stephani observes* that all save the horses is modern painting, and the 
figures itt the chariot have neither a genuine appearance, nor any hkenes to 
Boreas and his bride. Probably, the real aubject of the vase, which is of the 
Panathonsic class, is a vietdrious racing chariot. 

Passing from other representations of the wooing of Boreas to our vaee, 
we are etruck by the many points in which it varies from the accepted version. 
To begin with, Boreas is not winged. The pattern on his cap and the scales 
on his sleeves serve to mark his northern origin, and his affinity to Scythiane 
and Amazons. He wears tall hunting boots closely Hike those in the Delian 
group. ‘The horse which accompamies him ecems clearly meant to bear away 
the captive. and does not lend itself readily to the view of Miss Harrison 
above quoted, that it belongs rather to Oreithyis than to her suitor. 

Of the three figures on the left of the picture anv is undoubtedly Eros, 
and one must almost certainly be taken for Aphrodite But it is possi ble 
to hesitate whether Aphrodite is the seated or the standimg figure. We 
have, indeed, here, an interesting problem. Three views deserve con- 
sitlerntion — 

(1) That the standing fijrure ia Aphrodite, the seated figure o relative 
of Oreithyua | 

(2) That the standing fignre is Aphrodite, the seated figure an 
impersonation of locality. 

(3) ‘That the standing figure is Peitho, the seated figure Aphrodite. 

| Boo Furtwiingler’e restoration im Arch, The presence of the hier bs » certainty 
Zeitung, 40,380, Roscher’s Lesilien, p. 810, Miss * sl lde Deulkwailér, v. pl. 21. 
Harrison, Mythology col! Monwinents, p. borvit. © Boreas, p. 11 
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‘We must consider these possible interpretations in turn; and first, the 
view that the seated lady is related to Oreithyia. 

The name of the wife of Erechtheus, Praxithes, is recorded, but necording 
to all accounts, she: was mot present at the scene of abduction. We may, 
perhaps, suppose that the ides of separation from home has introduced the 
mother into the arene as the representative of home. 

Greek vase paintings of all ages have, as every one knows, a strong tencd- 
ency to fall undér definite schemes, and the presence of a mother at a scene of 
abduction certainly adds a touch of pathos. Instances of the addition im 
yase-paintings of persons whose presence is mther ideal than actual ure 
very common. ‘We may cite, on black-figured vases, the father and mother 
of the Cercopés witnessing the eapture of their sons! and Peleus and 
Neoptolemus present at the arming of Achilles*; on ed-hgured 
vases, Timandri present at the abduction of Helen, on the vase of Hieron ; 
Apollo present at the dnel of Achilles and Hector? and Chetron present at 
the surprise of ‘Thetis, Such instances might be multiplied, but it 1 
unnecessary. Perhaps it is more to the poimt to observe that Demeter is 
sometines, on vases, present at the seizing af Persephone, although, accondingr 
to the received legend, she was absent at the time, and unaware, for 4 while, 
what had happened. It is true that the majority of archacologists, from 
Millingen to Overbeck, have seen, in the vase paintings mentioned, not the 
first violent abduction of Cora, but her more peaceful ammual departure to 
the world of shades but this interpretation is doubtful, and even if 1t be 
adopted, Demeter should searcely be present. An objection to the tdenti- 
fication of onr seated lady a Praxithea ia that she is perfectly quiet and 
self-contained, evidently in no wise disturbed by the terror and the appeal of 
the girl. 

"OF ‘one of the sisters or companions of Oreithyia we can searcely think, 
Herse, danghter of Cecrops, is, ss we have seen, present at the deed on some 
carly vases, anil even tries to interfere, But our seated lady can ¢carcely be 
Hetse, nor can-she be Athena, since none of the characteristic featurce af 
Athena appear, 

A second interpretation is to find in the seated lady some personification 
of locality, perhaps Callirhoe, present, as Eleusis 1s sometimes present at the 
sending out of Triptolemus ‘The rock-seat would, cortainly, very well snit 
this interpretation. On late vases, and especially in Pompeian paintings, 
such personifications are frequent or mythologioal seenes. And they take an 
interest, in What ie going forward, expressing sympathy by attitude and 
gesture. But they do not usually take an actual part in the action. It is 
diffieult to think that Oreithyia could appeal for protection to Callirhoe, or 
any impersonation Of locality, 

The third interpretation remains, that the seated lady may be Aphrodite, 
and the standing figure behind her Peitho,. In favour of this view 1 the 











V Ashncotean Vramr, PL: 8. 4 Overbuck, KunsimptAol, pl xvil., 8, 28a, 
7 Heydemann, Griech, Pemmbilder, i ef. text, p. 597. 
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position of Eros, close to the seated figure. But an argument against it may 
be drawn from the attitude of Oreithyia, who is evidently appealing with 
vehemence to tho seated figure. Aphrodite, if present, would be tuvisibly 
present; ond an appeal to her would scarcely be m place. 

Since there lie such serious objections to all interpretations which most 
readily occur, I am greatly disposed to adopt one which is more far-fetched, 
and has, as far as I know, no support from ancient writers, but yet has 
something in ita fhvonr. Can the seated figure be Gaia? Gaia was, in o 
sense, the mother of Erichthunius, who ia scarcely to be distinguished. from 
Erechtheus, and appears in vases at hia birth. She je closely connected with 
the early dynasty of Attics, The figure on our yase, in ita dignity, would 
stand well for Gaia. Her rock-ceat is appropriate. And Gis, knowing the 
future wall, might probably regard with eomplaizance a deed of violence of 
which the results were = moxpicions to the Athenians, who more than once 
during the Pertian wars had cause to rejoice that Boreas was their son-in-law, 
On the other hand, it would be very natura) for Orcithyia to make appeal to 
her ancestress, Gata, if she were present. 

I am quite alive: to the dangers of giving far-fetehed or fanciful 
interpretations of vase scenes, which Wi ‘ninety-nine cases out of a bonded 
fall mta classes and schemes But, occasionally, a vase of unusnal character 
makes its appearance, in interpreting which one is at liberty 16 assume more 
originality and moro definite purpose in the painter. Our vase seems to me 
te belong to this small class In any case, whatever the trie interprotiution 
of thy picture before ux may be, it is certainly a. rare and important repre- 
sentation of ao inturesting Attic myth. 


Percy Gakoner 
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A HEAD IN THE POSSESSION OF PHILIP NELSON, ESQ. MLB, 
[Pearse XI.) 


Tor head reproduced apon Pl XL has recently been acquired by 
Phitip Nelson, Esq,, M.B., and we are indebted to liim both for his courteons 
permission to publish the head and for the photographs, taken by himeelf, 
from wiich our illustration is derived:. The head is of Panan marble, and 18 
clearly of Greek workmanship; it-is also evidently derived from an original 
of the very highest artistic merit: It is m excellent preservation, except 
that the end of the nose and a part of the lips on the right side have been 
restored, 

Dr. Nelzon hes kindly supplied me with the following information as 
to the history of the hea: and a» to its dimensions and present condition. It 
waa acquired by him in Bath at the sale of the eallection of the late Captain 
Maignac, who inherited it from his father-in-law, an artist named Walton, a 
contemporary of the painter Barker of Bath, 1769-1847. This Walton in 
all probability brought the head from Italy, where lie is known to have 
travelled and collected pictures, &c.; but there seems fo be no mare exact 
record as to its angm. The head seems to have remained practioally 
unknown to archaeologieta mutil its aequisition by Dr, Nelaon, who, appreci- 

ating ite 1nportance, sent pliotographs to the British Museum im Joly, 1897, 
In addition to the photographs now reproduced, he offers to have a mould 
made and caste prepared. if there ia sufficient demand." 

The teft side shows the bend of the neck and the beginning of the 
shiouliler; on the right side this is hreken away; the claavage marks on the 
uniler surface Bhow lead and body to have been i one piece. Dr, Nelson 
alao sends me the following dimensions — 


Length of pose .... co = eee Betwoon inner anglon of «yee withont 

le Ope with, bah, eaanY at Bbw laicher, cumin —, 33 cum. 
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re Ae mcd... a) cel ok [et OL Ala to wis of bone pai exp gy 
Haigh! of forte .,,, 4. ee one 47 yy Ala of time to uel of sxpioth oe 
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' De. Nolhon's ndilevns i 14, Princes Road, Liverpoa!, 1 foe) oo denlit that liis offse will 
be widely acoopted. 


Dr. Nelson also observes the resemblance of this head to the works 
attributed by Professor Furtwiingler to Oresilas, and suggests that we should 
recognise in it the Doryphorns recorded by Pliny among the works of that 
master; this is an identification we must now consider. 

Tho head, which appears to represatit & youthfui athiete, 18 not an 
exact replica of any known type,’ but it haa on obvious affinity with the 
series that Lins been grouped toyether and discussed by Professor Furtwingler 
in is Masterprictes of tireek Soulpture under the name of Cresilus. And, 
if we were bo accept this grouping and identification without discussion, all 
that woul now be needful would he to deseribe:the nuw lend, and to record 
that another example—perhaps the most beautiful and characteristic of all 
—hns now been added to the series? But the subject is so complicated and 
difficult that even those who have followed and accepted ‘Professor -Furt- 
witgler's brilliant argumente will not be sorry to reconsider the evidence 
am which they are based; while there are probably others who are atill 
unconvinced, and will be glad to investigate au alternative theory. 

The head which shows the closest resemblance to that reproduced! on 
Pl. XI. ie the well-known Amazon of the Capitoline type? Now the 
relation of this Amazon to the other well-known statues of Amazons has 
always been a puzzle, Our views upon this matter depend to a great extent 
upon the amount of weight we assign to the tradition recorded by Pliny, 
that four’ of the most celebrated artists of antiquity mado etatues of 
Amazons in competition for Ephesus, and that when the relative merit was 
deciled by the votes of the competitors themselves, Polyclitus waa placed 
first, Phidias second, Cresilas third, and Plimdmon fourth. In the various 
attempts that have been made to fit this story to the various statues of 
Amazons that are extant, there is practically only one point on which all 
authorities are agreed; this is that one of the types, which representa the 
Amazon as leaning her left elbow on o pillar, and resting her right hand on 
her head (Furtwingler, op. cif. Pl. VIIL.), is to be attributed to Polyclitus. 
One may feel inclined to discredit the rest of the story as a. more fabrication 
to glorify the Argive school; but we know from Lucian, the most trustworthy 
and intelligent art-critic of antiquity, that there waa an Amazon by Phidias, 
anit a wounded Amazon by Cresilas is mantioned olsewhere by Pliny. 
Professor Furtwiingler says tliat Pliny's statement ‘should rather be con- 
sidered as contirmed by the fact that copies of pricisely four statues of 
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Maniing Amazons still exist, which 
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referred to four different artists, and, on the other, are evidently closely 
connected by identical measurements, by a general similarity of conception 
an] dress, and by théir belonging to the same period of art.’ Even if we 
grant — what is by no meana beyond dispute — Professor Furtwinglers 
distinotion of the four types and his assignment of all of thom to the same 
period, we are faced here by a coincidence which is at lonst improbible, 
Any one who is acquainted with the history of the monuments of Greek 
sculpture, with the atrange freaks of fortune that have led to ono being loat 
and another preserved, anid with the nutter disproportion of what ia now in 
oor tmnsenms to what once enriched the shrines of Greece, will appreciate 
how unlikely it is that such meet of works should be preserved to us in. its 
entirety. -And, moreover, the assumption that all these Ephesian Amnzots 
were represented na standing, not on horseback, and that they were identical 
in size, rests on no better evidence than the assumption that they were all 
wounded, ‘The story of the competition itself is probably not taken seriously 
by any one; but if we give it up, what is left to be deduced fromm Pliny’s 
stiry except that there were four statues of Amazons at Ephesus? There is 
no proof that they were either contemporary, similar in pose, or identical in 
size. It follows that there can be no compulsion for us to assign these four 
given lypes of Amazons to just the four masters mentioned by Pliny. Of 
course it is perfectly open to an archaeologist to: prove, upou purely stylistic 
grounds, that any one of these types does belong to any one of the four 
masters; and in the one of the Polyclitan type, there 19 general AgTee- 
ment, based upon adequate evidence for comparison. But, in the ease of 
the others the evidence is slighter, and under the circumstances there is no 
necessity to assame that any particular one of the types. goes back to one of 
the four sculptors mentioned by Pliny, though of course thore is a probability 
that the work of some other beside Polyclitus may be preserved. 

Ti is desirable to keep before ua these conditions as to identification, 
hecause, Wf we admit that the Capitoline type and the Matte: type must be 
by Cresilas and by Phidiae respectively, the room for argument anid con- 
jecture is very closely circumscribed, though probably some authorities would 
be inclined to reverse the attribution, and to go back to the oll view that 
the Capitoline type must be assigned to Phidias. But if we do not amit 
that these two masters necessarily mado these two statnes, the field for com- 
parison is widened.. Now the attribution of one of these stntues to Phidins, 
though 1% has been inaintained in either case, has never been proved to 
conviction, ‘To Cresilas Prof, Furtwiingler has made a most brilliant attempt 
to affiliate the Capitoline type. 

The monumental evidence from which his argument starts is the status 
of Paricles made by Oresilas, of which we most probably possess some copies. 
These copies differ a good deal among themselves; and wliile there is enough 
in common to all af them to give us some notion of the style of Cresilas, 
tliere is also « good deal of yarintion, especially in techmeal details, which 
inay be due to the copy ist ratiier than to the original artiei. Now if we look 
at the general conception and style of the head, apart from such technical 
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details, and compare it, with that of the Capitoline Amaxan, or the similar 
heal on the Mattei Amazon,’ I venture, for my part, to think that there is a 
difference far more eszential than aby points of resemblance that can be 
traced, Tho treatment of the hair is decidedly different, eo far ax one can: 
compare a-male head with a female; and, even if this difference be due to 
the copyists, its evidence must. tell agamet rather than for the identification ; 
anit there is « considerable difforance also in the shape of the eyes. That the 
eyes differ considerably in the various copies of the Pericles is an. indication 
in iteelf; for the extraordinarily detmite and clear-out eyelids that we see in 
the Amazon and in Dr, Nelson's head could hardly have given rise to anol 
variations, A comparison with the Pericles does not then compel us to 
attribute the wounded Amazon to Cresilas Prof, Furtwiinglor argues indeed 
with great persuastveness from Pliny's description of Cresilua’ Amazon na 
wounded that the Capitoline type must be his, But the Polyclitan type is 
wounded too, though there is no réeconl of it in literature, and though 
the motive of the wound is not worked ont with equal skill. ‘The foet ig that 
we have do deal with 4 succession of probabilities, mther than with any 
definite proof, and so the question may at least be regarded ng open enough 
te invite further discussion. 

Tn the case of the Amazons we meet with a phenomenon which is 
repeated with remarkable exactness in another case,and whatever explanation 
we aceept m the one instance we shall probably be justified in applying to the 
other instance also, And curionaly enough we lave to deal in both canes. F with 
a group of works of which the most characteristic is universally ree 
belonging to Poiyelitus. The other group comprises the statues which show 115, 
ii several variations, representations of a Dintumenna® In the ease of the Dia- 
dumenus we have not, it is true, any tale of s competition by several well known 
soulptors, a5 in tle case of the Amazona; but we have a Diadumenus by Phidias 
mentioned, and so we have, in the two tases, the same two sculptors recorded 
as responsible for the most famous examples, And we find, as we ehould 
naturally have expected, that in the case of the Dindumeniwa as of the: 
Amazon, modern anthorities have recognized one type as decidedly Palyclitan, 
while another has been identified, thongh with less consensus of opinion, 28 
derived from Phidias? There is however, another complication introduced 
in the case of several copies. of even the Polyclitan Diadumenus: for they 
show # strange contrast with the copies of the Polyclitan Doryplorua Prof 
Furtwingler, fully recognising this contrast, attributes the differepes to mu 
change of style on the part of the sculptor, the Doryphorus being an earlier 
work of purely Argive character, while the Dindumenus representa the work 
of hie later years, under Attic influence which sony, well have been conveyed 


The Mattel Amazw, it will be remembered, while the twomunt characteristic athiotic stature 
hing loot ite head, which hei horn replaced by of Potyolitue wern the Diadumenia and « Dory- 
aia properiy belonging to the Capitoline type. pharm. 

1 This volneldenee be peculiarly interesting, * Furtwingler regerda tho Parnes: Diacdume- 
wlon wo renomber Dr. Neison'suuggestion thal nus aa Phidian, folloring Gerhard aul Fieti- 
hie hed moprenta the Doryphorne of Crewilas, cher, 
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through the channel of Cresilas; Tho only alternative iq to recognise in the 
much mutilated head of the Vaison Distumenus the mést authentic copy of 
the work of Polyclitus himself, and {6 see in the more perfect and much softer 
work of such heads aa those at Dreslen and (Cassel a modificition introduced 
by an Altice copyist.. Such « modification, of a quite Praxiteloan character, 
must be recognised in thé terr-cotta statuette from Smyma published in the 
fiellenie Jowrnal for (885, Pl. LX, unless indeed we regant this Praxitelean 
tnodifieation a# the work of m modern rather than an ancient copyist. But, 
whichever explanation wo adopt ss to the Dresden and Cassel heada—to 
Which must be added another recently acquired by the British Museum, and 
the new Dindumenus from Dolos—we must see in thom & modification af 
Argive severity under the influence of the softer Attic etyle, whether that 
influence was exerted wpon Polyclitus hitnself in his later years or only upon 
the copyists who reproduced his work. 

Now if wo turn to the Amazone again amd remember that the 
explanation which applies in the ome case must in all probability apply to 
the precisely similar plienamenoy in the other enge aleo, we may with great 
probability: infer that here aleo we see the modification, under Attic influence, 
of the aeverer Argive type which is mest chameteristic of Polyclitus, at least 
in his younger years. Tf this explanation of the relation of the softer and the 
severer typo be necepted for both cases alike, it will follow that we cannot 
while attributing the sevorer type in both cases to Polyclitus assign the softer 
type to Creailas or to his inflaence, For Cresilas wns the contemporary of 
Pertles and of Phidias, and belonged to an older generation than Polyclitus, 
It isnot mee! impossible that the artistic activity of the two may have over- 
lapped to some extent, But it eseme moro natural to suppose that what in 
generally recognised as the characteristic Polyclitan type is the original, anil 
that the other softer—one is almost inclined to say sentimental—type ia nm 
later modification; and any such relation implies that we must not attribute 
the second type to Cresilas, but rather to some pupil or fillower of Polyctus 
who had fallen more or lyse tinder Attic influence. If, merely for the sake of 
‘learness, andl witliout any notion of introducing useless conjectire, we wish to 
bring any names iute the matter, such a work as this is what, we should expect 
frowi a sculptor like Noucydes or the younger Polyclitus; or, if we take the 
Amazm inte consideration, we might well attribute the new head which so 
closely resembles it to Phradmon, who appears to have been another artist of 
the same school, and then identify the Capitoline Amazon az derived also from 
Phraimon, the fourth of the sculptora quoted by Pliny for the Ephesiau 
Amazons. This, however, ia a conjecture which might be apaet by the 
discovory of new evidence as to Phradmon’s atyle: and, in any case, we know 
so little about Phradmon that wo caniot speak of him with any confidence. 
But it cortamly seems to me that, if we ary to assign both the Amazon ani 
Dr. Nelson's new nod beautiful head of an athiste to any particular sculptor, 
Phradmon's name suggests the right associations. 

There is a whole series of later Polyclitan works, among them such well- 
kriown examples as the Ideline af Florence and the Westmacott athlete in 
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the British Museum ; anal ib is Ong these, though far above most of them 
in artistic merit, that the head we are now considering finds its natural place, 
This head ia certainly the work of a sculptor who was.a pupil of Polyelitus, 
but who introduced an Attic grace and power of expression mto his master's 
severer style. Viewed in this light, the new heail ia not only a great acquisi- 
tion in itself, but it also supplies us with the earliest and finest example of o 
series alreaily recognised and widely represented in the museums of Europe. 

The object of the present publication ia to make accessible to archavolo- 
gists, in an adequate reproduction, a head of very great beauty and interest. 
Rafore its exact place in the history of sculpture can be established, thare is 
need of a far more lengthy and elaborate discussion than the mere sugges 
tions that are given above. They will serve, however, to indicate the 
livection in which its affinities are to be souglrt, and to open a discussion in 
whieh others besides myself will doubtless take part. 

Exxtst GAniNntt, 
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PYLOS ANT) SPHACTERLIA. 
{Puares VIL—X,} 


Ins my first article om Pylos and Splincteria® I made the. rash promi 
that in an varly sumber of this Jowmid I would support iny theories by 
documentary evidence. It is with ehame that I realise thut this is now bwo. 
years ago, Vanious circunmmtances have delayed me, [have buen unable to 
visit Greece again myself, and the friends who were kind onough to do the 
work for me were constantly baulked by the storminess of the place, ~Not 
only was it often impossible to set ip a camer owaTe wWreva €X Torro etn, 
bit even to reach Sphacteria an all. Of the Pylian boatmen, os T know from 
my own experience, it cannot be said: that adedis Oo xararoy xablearywe. 
Tt is only aaa pateliwork of the results of three different expeditions that J 
am now in a position to publish o plan of the makar-govga anil a farrly 
complete evllection of photographs, Tn the present article my butness will 
be to act as showman to thie series; T have littl new to add, and, happily, 
uo fresh opponent to meat, My collnborators have, I think, on practically 
every point on which they have expressed an opinion, given their support to 
my views? The British School at Athens has been good enough to send 
down a representative on two separate occasions, Plate VII, Fig. 3, Plate VIII. 
Fig. 4 and Plate DX. Fig. 6 are from photographs taken: by Mr, R, C. Bosanquet, 
who is publishing some of his own observations at the end of this article. The 
plan of the raAair goupa—Fig. 1)—was made by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, and I 
éhall be-able in dealing with it to quote in extenso from his notes. The bulk 
of the photographs, Plate VIL. Figs. 1 and 2, Plate VIII: Fig. 4, Plate EX. Pig. 
7, Plate X. Figs. # and t.and Fig. 11, were taken jomtly by an old Glasgow 
pupal of mine, Mr. A. Lindsay, now Scholar of University College, Oxford, 
and his father, Prof. Lindsay, of the Free Churel: College, Glasgow. 1 cannot 
be wrateful enough for the zeal with which all these scholars have thrown 
themselves into the detaila of this intricate ywestion, and the kindness with 
which they have pluced their reaults at my dixpoaal, 

The illustrations naturally bring out inany of the pointe which formed 
the subject. of my controversy with Mr. G.B. Grandy® To Mr, Grundy’s last, 


i LHS vol, avi pt. Lp ie, 
© Mv. Lindsay's one exeeptlon bi notiond pj. 107. 


Mr. Bosanquet. thinks Thucydides pover visited 


(he epot, For thei eackemt to whieh f attach im 
portance fo thin point, see CLA, Fete 1897, p..0. 
' The tibliogmphy of the euiject in oe 
follows — 
(a) thownewm, April 11, 106, | 
‘Paper tead before the Hellenic Boriaty by 
G. A. Grumty, Criticiom by B. M1. Barrows: 
(}) AS vol, xvi opt Lb, April 1896, 
Article by OG. B, Grumly and RM, Barrows 


(ec) (foweiea! Review, Nov, 1996,  Critteian 
by G. A. Orandy. — 

(id) Clorscal eric, Fob, 2507. Answers 
ley K. MM. Barrera, | 

(¢) Chemica! Reatiew, Apail 1807,. Farther 
etiticiam by OC. B, Grumly, 

Uf) Oleerice! Review, Doo, 1607: Further 
omticien ly G. A. rnmiy. 

A lnoid, and bo ne very gratifving, eimmary 
af my position is contained in. rol. -v. of Mr, 
Fraser's Pausenios, pp. 802-812. ( Addendum to 
wok ii) | 
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worda In this controversy I do not mean to reply in detail, The argument 
would largely reaclye itaelf into the question not whether hie is right or If, 
but whether in our mutual criticiams we have misrepresented exch other. 
This is an unfruitful subject, and it is better to leave readers wlio are 
sufficiently interested to judge for themselves, They have all the data before 
them, I can only say that if ] have misrepresented Mr, Grundy in any point 
[ am extremely sorry for it. 

Let we turn to the illustrations, and begin with Plate VOL Fig. 4, the 
voneral view of Pylos, It is taken from Sphucteria, which is just seen in the 
immediate foreground. The prominent position in the foregrounil is occupied 
by the Sikia Channe!, Behind it is Pylos and the Band Bar, The western 
of the two existing outlets is seen on the extreme right; one which js now 
blocked up, further to the loft, On the extreme left are the rocks where 
Brastdes tried to land. On the summit of Pyloa aro the remains of the 
Venetian Castle, with the Bay of Boidia Koilia and the circular spit: of sand 
enclosing it to the right On the further aide of Boidia Koilia can be sean 
rather dimly Hagto Nikolo and the mainland to the north, On the horizon 
to the left is the Island of Prote? Plate VIL Fig. 5, gives in detail the 
land side of the rough ground on the left of Fig. 4, Uf inatead of this photo- 
gmiph Thad chosen for publication another of Mr, Lindsay's, taken nearer the 
water's edge, Tooull have shown still more indubitably the inspossibility of 
benching ships at this point." 1 wished however to cull attention to the 
curious groove formation of the rock, noticed by Mr. Lindsay, which can 
be seen slanting from the centre of the plictograph to the right. furezronnd. 
It looks as if the rock was at some time or another ronghly cut so as to form 
a groove for # wall! T should not imagine however that this was done ot the 
time of Demosthenes’ oreupation. It may be remembered that I noticed 

traces of Messenian and possibly Adpatar work a little further inland. and 
Mr I Lindsay's remarks point) to a Venetian date for the groove, Re says 
‘The width of the groove varies from two to five feet. It runs just within 
the rough rocks, usually about two yarda outside the amooth ground. Tt 
begins at the aouth-west corner and rons for about 170 yarils, at one place at 
a distance of nbout TO yards from the sea. At its northern extremity it js 
joined by the remains of 4 wall rooning tuland, This wall is not at all like 
any of the others of early date, and, so far as one can judy from ity scanty: 
remains, is Venetian work,’ 

Mr, Lindsay also reminds me of an interesting point about the rough 
grounml where Brasidas tried to land. ‘The jegged rocks near the water's 
edge lie detached, one behind the other, and between thum thero ie standing 
ground, When Demosthenes and his men came outside their proper line-of 
defence they could stand wap auTy ti payie.” with their feet in the water, 

They nay compere for initence J LS.rol, ' Cp. Ai avi pt. Lo pp. i? ant M6, TK 
avi.p. 47 tine @-with tid, p. 42 Line 29,0 = Feb. 1897 p, 4 amd CLA April Le07 9, 157 
Fah, 1897 p. 0 wole 8 and ©. April TAv7 p. "Tt jw possible tint this groove was seen hy 
£62 bottom of frat column al top of seem Bory ibe Bt. Vineunt (Adation, p. 147), 

© Thus, iv, 25, 3. * LAS. avipt, Lp. a 
* Thow, ly. 8, 3 und 3.:19, & 
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and yot have ready-made walls lo give them cover, Tt is little wonder that 
they won the shield uf Brasiiles.! — 

The only other points ta notice in Fig. § are the fine view of the 
Venetian Castle in the background to the right, and the glinpse of Prote to 
ita left, 

Brasidus’ rocks naturally suggest the exact position of Demosthenes’ 
southern line of defence. Fig, 4 shows clearly enough that it would never 
have: done for Demosthenes to leave ontside hie line of defences sa much 
goal level ground aa Mr. Grundy's wall BB would make him do My point 
however has been not merely that the southern wall—marked G,G. in iy 
original plan?—muat have been built as close to the edge as possible, anid 
turned inland only where Brasidas’ rocks compelled it, but that @ short orosa- 
will—marked 1 in the plan—must lave been built from north to south at 
the south-east corner, Here it was thot, according to my theory, Demosthenus 
beached bis ships, and lere where the Spartana meant to take their attack 
with siege engines when they hud failed om the south-west, I pointed out 
that T myself had walked without diffieulty into Pylos this way, and that the 
Spartans wouli! have done the sume if there had been no wall to stop them, 
I suggested too that to the east of this wall, of the direct north to south line, 
there must have been then, as iow, a alope where men could beach ships and 
use siege engines The documentary evidence is interesting, If we had 
only Fig. + to judge from, a view taken from the south, it would be difficntt 
to believe that the rise in the ground at the south-east corner was so gradual. 
Mr. Grundy’s heart; hardened agninst me by his survey, might become harder 
still, ‘I do not know, of course,’ he says.’ ‘what Mr. Burrows means . 
“never approaching the perpendicular.” I see that at this aouth end of the 
east cliff, the summit of the cliff rises to a vertical height of (0 feet above 
ita eastern foot, which is only ala horizontal distance of 81 feet from 
that summit, This slope moreover is not continuous, but in part much 
steeper than that implied by these general moasuremeute; in fact, if T 
recollect aright, the lower part is perpendicular cliff, with a slope fron) the Lop 
of the cliff to the 00 feet level, Anyone who realises what this really meuns 
in nature will understand that Mr. Burrows’ remark is highly misleading. 
Mr, Burrows then proceeda to talk of survey defeating it own object if it 
anpersedes observation ...... How can survey suparsede observation when it 
ia ftself nothing else save the recon! of observation aided by instruments of 
accuracy ?* | 

T must ask Mr, Grondy to look at Plate VIL. Fig. 1. It is this same 
slope taken in profile from the east, from the sand-bar ytself, The ground 
ronning down from left to right in the background is of courme part of 
the north slope of Sphacteria, the Sikia Channel lying unseen between, 








Thi be, 1D. (harness «ake rufer to the lettering of thin plan. 
" See CS. vol. avi. ptf pl. Th end CLM. “THES. vol. wv, p. C4 aod OL Feb, 1807, 
Fol, 1887 -p, 3, =, Septoo Mr, Homnquet's notes, day, 
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Demosthenes’ would, I imagine, follow the game line as the Venetian wall, a 
tower of which we see to the right. Comment is needlues, 

As for tho-slope to the east of the wall, it 12 clear thot rt is older than 
the alluvial deposit of the immediate foreground,and probable that it is of 
different formation, There wonld be ample room on the slope itself for the 
operations involved in my thedry, even if the aind-bar lind not yet begun to 
form to the east of it,! 

While we are near the Stkin Channel it may be worth wliily con 
sidering from o pew point of view the question of the blocking of the 
channels? Ihave not Isid sufficient stress on the will improbability of the 
blocking ever having actually taken place tmler pny circumstances anil in 
any position. When the Athenians arrived and found no anchorage, they 
siiled north-west to Prote. Even if the Spartans could havw thought it 
possible that they should ubandon Demosthenes without an effort, without 
even an attempt to land stores and reinforcements, the direction in which 
they sailed and the nearness of their anchorage* would have made thea 
liesttate in forming wny sucli idea. Are we to believe: that when the 
Athenians sailed away the channels: were blocked, but that when they came 
hock the next tanning the passage was clear? We may sllow a good deal 
for the stupidity of the Spartans, but are we to believe that they went 
through the difficult and elaborate operation of mooring light ships acrdss 
Clianmels exposed to wind aod current,” aml that then, jush as they had proved 
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17 hove orgived—cC. 2, Fob, 1507, p. t—thar 
the cated tenet. eww drifted te ile BE, corer 
before what we tay call Ue Weel Contre of the 
Sand-Bar flied np, and that the present inte 
of the two eoobeaeries potifires tile view. Mr, 
Grindy—O.7, April, 1897, jo 167 —amwers 
thet they are artificial ot woull le mom 
etrietly mccurate tu any that they are weak: 
points in the esoi-jer, artificially turned tuto 
regular openings Mer. Ganily hinell gives 
the reason why they are whore Lhoyate. Tt le 
Vecaues if rome close uodot the elite they would 
devome choked hy the sam! formlue en the 
timer side of the Bikia Cliannel. This in what 
see watoally happened, he proces to aay, with 

miitkisl oi Phite VIEL, Pig. a, mas 
canter half way through tho sendhank : near 
thi South-Fast comer af Mylea Wis arguninnte 
are aurely all forme The causes which operate 
now omy heve operated then. None the bie 
ihe movements of currents ary ony insecure lala 
‘for a oment, and Tom giad that my theory 
past, ti pocresary, dispense with ii, Sew fH, 2 
Vel. ark Pt. L, p 6. 

lt ie pourcely necessary to remark that the 
wall attwhel by the Pelopoamentand after the 
attlstice Wow not wall Vet wll, but that which 
the land acmy had from the very Ait attacked 


on the worth, Mr. Grumiy (C2 Dee 187, 
je 8) shiamld) emmiseet Thos, tv, ¥, 2 U1, 2 
wud 23. 2, with lv. 13, 1. Bee ake (oR Poh 
1E07, p. €, col 2, arb were thr Aipive eeiyes. 

OLB Apel, 1897, . Lit, op CLA Beh, Teor, 
te Fans, Theagh still felting that the args- 
omit ogainet Mr, Commidy"s topland theary ar 
yverwbelming, | grant that T spoke tou wtrengly 
whitn | said te had pot one argument for it. 
Hie laa jrodtatenl wut that the fand forces wonld 
thu have been hopt In touch with Sphagtnria, 
Ser, however, 20K Vol, xvi poy Ta, 6. 
Bpliacteria wae ale ae Jog we the Athenians 
could not atch, 

‘Tote wus net eeomgh for i) te be: quite 
clon if m fleet were inking foo fi, oven Uf tle 
actual anchoring sould not a seen, 

1 Tt gelght alse te apm Wiad the. tine 
they contd have hail at thoir Wispoml for dolnp 
this woe United For sme port of tho day 
lmmelbitely preceding the asriwal af phe 
Athenian fleet they worm «till attempting bu 
elect landing oy the AW, (Thor ib, 13, 1), 
Foi thin thw woul oot. indy ool all (heir 
ahips, but alu » tros throngh ihe Siki» 
OClurtinel, Resides it iv evilewtl part af 9 
different poliry, 
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the value of their policy by baffling the enemy's’ fleet, they promptly set to 
work in what remained of the same evening to loose their cables and beach 
their ships? Men do not bulld elaborate fortificutions and then throw them 
down on the same day that they have repulsed un attack, 

It is, after thia, hardly necessary to point out again that Thuevdides 
words are not only not in favour of the blocking ever having taken piace, 
but directly agamet it! 

In regard to the fortifications on the north side of Pylos there is leas to 
be said, Plate ¥1I., Fig: 3, is the Cyclopean wall or tower behind Plite DX,, 
Fig. 6. This, which I conjecture to be Demosthenes line of defence, was 
marked LL on my original plan; to the Cyclopean wall T gave no special 
lebturing, Tn regard to theae two photographs T have nothing to add to my 
original remarks, except that Mr. Bosanquet agrees that” L may well be rough 
fifth century work® Plate IX., Fig. 7, however, which is wall L taken from 
a ilistanee, brings out a point which I had overlooked when arguing as to the 
strength of the position tt oceupied. Mr. Grandy questioned the defensibility 
of this wall because i lay on a slope and the lower portion of it would therefore 
be exposed to enfilading.? I anawered the argument * without disputing its 
main premise, that the enemy woul overlook the lower part of the wall. I 
forgot that immediately in front of the upper part there is deep full of the 
ground, Mr. Lindsay has brought this clearly out in his photograph An enemy 
would not be at an advantage over any section of the defenders of the wall. 

In regard to the m yrieri question ss to whether, apart from any 
consideration of the wall, Mr. Grundy's line of defence or mine is the more 
probable, have only to quote some remarks of Mr, Lindsay's, He doce not 
agree with everything that [ have said on the mbjeect, He eunld see not that 
there was any possibility of landing on the north shore of Pyles behind Mr, 
Grundy's wall AA*® He does ‘agree, however, that south of AA much ground 
would have to be defended, or nt least guarded. His conclosion ta: “The 
line of LIL therefore gives » much etronger and shorter line of defence. The 
line of A.A ia very easy to approach and has no such natural advantages.’ 

We now turn to Sphacteria, The first point to notice is Figure 10, the 
plan of the waXadpy épupe made this spring by Mr, J. W. Crowfoot, He 
writes to me that it wae made with o priamatic compass nnd meamIring 
inpe only, but that each of the walla was measure! separately and with 
caret The contouring un the other hand wae done by wye, and is quite 


rough, 





1 Thue TV.18) 3. Gore (A. Feb, 1807, pe T Mtr, Crewfout aends me & gute to soy thal 
8 HK Vol svi. pp OF, G8. Baw, Leorn, lie thinks lie Lea rather wuderrated the luilge on 


Mr, Bowngquet's bolus, oy/ra, the wortheweet vorner of the wall mound the 
och, Nov, 164, p 37%. exmaill ‘Thin agresa with iy Men romem 
aod Feb 1697, yy 5. brances of the abject. Soe cmy ortginal plan, 


* lt le onlyot: thie fall of the grouad that 2.27, 80 vol, ark pt bp G7. Mi this point, 
chere are the number of vhones of Oyrlopean  aavl lo regan! ty the poxithou of the 5, wall 
alae thal cam ty arent in Pig & of the Hollow (p. 154), 1 lave Uhonght aafret ta 

+ J H.8, Vol xvi Plate Ul, mp. ad 65, tenve the plan aa My, Crowfoot made It 
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Iu regan to this plan Mr. Crowfoot writes as follows;—_ 

‘The walls which compose the fort are in some parts difficult to trace: 
in Other there is no regular line now visiblo: these I have murked on tlie 
plin with dotted lines. The island has probably never been nmch more 








Fin. 19. —Pt.a% oF Tat eaters tpeuecon SEWACTERtA. Hy dW. Orewfout. 
Cf the Walla marked 7m certain tries were eee. 
Wherw there ite dotted lines = = = there (4 now no pagar tine nf wall, 
The other parts of the Fort ary dniwn on at preesnt etanding, 


inhabited than at present, and the stonos forming the walla linve mot heen 
earned awny; except ot one point on the western side they can he seen 
covering the slopes beneath thu fort, Taaw none which had been ahaped or 
faced either on the ground or in the remaining courses, which were often sot 
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in rough tines, Only in one place, near the north end, could T find both aides 
of the wall: if measured 2 metres Of the four bastions, only the most 
southerly ig at all diffienlt to trace: bebind this and behind the western 
bastion 1 could follow the line of the connecting wall, which was not, so far as 
[ could see, "bonded" with the walls of the bastion. But when so fow 
courses remain, it would not be afi to Iny much weight upon this fact, 

‘Descending into the hollow I found the northers wall fairly ensily, and 
measured it for more than 37 metres: its breadth in the middle ia 3 metres. 
Tam inclined to think that # liné may have ron at nght angles to it, con: 
luncting it for some distance at least with the northern point of the tupper fort, 
lut there are no distingt traces of this, About the southern wall of the 
hollow T cannot speak so confidently, The ground was covered with such a 
thick growth of braslrwood, ete. that though T saw several lines of stones, | 
could not be-sare of the exact position of the wall, but I lave ho doubt that 
it lies approximately where I have marked it 

‘Those who have visited the spot will see at once the importance of the 
Hallow, The upper fort is; except at the southern end, a mass of rock with. 
out.an inch of gol anywhere upon it and the incline everywhere is consider- 
able, The Hollow ia much inore attractive: it is sheltered more or lees on 
all sides, and there is, aa I found to my cost, sufficient soil to support a very 
sturdy underwood, But unless the summit of the hill wae defended, the 
hallow would have been exposed to an attack from above. 

'Oue question remains at present ndiseussed. The fort was ancient 
in the time of Thneydides: what then can have been its original qurpose ? 
The walls of Gianniten (y.-Pernice, Athen, Mitthei?. [B04 p. 350) prove tht 
the sul+Mycenaean folk of Messene were driven to higher pointe than thaae 
usuully chowen by their predecessors, but the fort at Sphakteria can hardly 
hive ever been the Akropolis of a fonrishing-commiunity, It ia more likely, 
one may qonjoctire, to have been a nest of pirates, who woulll have found 
plenty of spoil im the rich lands north and south of Pylos (v, Thueyil. j. 5)." 

We niny now illustrate the plan by the pliotopgraplis. ‘The walls routd 
the summit of Mount Elias—marked BB on my origins) plii—are tepre- 
vented by Plate VIL Fiy, 2nd Plate X. Pig. 8. In regard to them T-have Jittle 
tondd.* More than ong of u who have worked at Pylos and Sphacteria will 
be glad that our dragoman, Charlea Papadopoulos, is immortalized in Fig. 2. 
He was with Mr, Grundy anid Mr, Lindsay, as well as with me. Speaking for 
myself T can bear witness that nothing could have beon more enthusiastio, die- 
voted, and capable than the way in which he threw himself into the spitit of 
ny work, I know too that it wag not a little owing to his knowledyve of the 
greind that Mr. Lindsay and his father were able to take such apposite 
plotoegraphs, Plate X. Fig. (1, for instance, represents the South Wall of the 
Hollow—marked D in my original plan—ani it is particularly fortunate that 
Mr, Lindsay was able to photograph it So hidden is it by brushwood that 


' Bee ITS. vol. xvi pps 58, Bi; alew My Boaepiet's holes, (ayire, 
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Mr. Crowfoot could not discover it,’ As it was, a thick tangle had to be cot 
away before the camera could be got into positian, and this was finally 
effected -at so near a distance that the size of the stones is altovather out of 
proportion to those in the other photogmyilis. 

Mr. Lindsay, on seeing Mr. Crowfvot's plan, writes lo me As follows : 
‘Lthink you are quite mght m-saying that the conjectural position of thy 
southern wall ov Mr, Crowfoot's plan is too far north, The wall iz juat where 
the hollow begins to slope down into the gorge. Tt was very hand to mints 
owing to (he douse growth of buali all round it, bot the comdition of the 
vrenter pert of it waa much like that of the north wall of the Hollow, 
I managed to get snder the bushes at several points and made ont the line of 
the wall, It only differed from the north wall in the fact that only a single 
row of stones. wae standing in most places and not 80 many stones were 
lying round. Where the Hollow alopes down into the gorge the rock goes 
sheer down on the west side a litthe way, aay about 10 feet at first. ‘This 





Fin, 11.—Sruicrenca. Watt: CO. 


height gradually gets less as we move further exst and when it i» about 
$ feet high we begin to find wall D built against it on the outside, The bit 
we have photographed is situsted at this point, built agamst a low Time of 
rock, Where the rock stops the wall goes on, over the level ground, at the east 
side of the top of the vorge, just in front of the south end of the Hollow, 
Our next photograph is Fig, 11, the north wall of the Hollow, marked 
CC on my original plan. Mr, Crowfoot writes to me that it appears to be at 
neonriona angle, but that he was atrock by the fact ut the time, and cannot 
linve exaggerated it by more than a foot or two, ifatall I can quite believe 
that the angle is qxact. Of that part of CC which connects with the apper 





My, Bouwnepeet Gi root eee Lt, beeretzne De Vel) hile suites toe it lo the emi) whem the weather 
beware wiley ourable. 
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fort, I thought I found traces, but grant that they were not ao certain as the 
other parts of the fort 

The. ony point that remaing to be discussed ig the last straggle round 
the Fort. All there is left for me to do is to quote Mr. Bosanquet and 
Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Bosanquet writes: ‘Your theory af the surprise* held 
good when read over on the spot, Mr, Lindsay confirms my views an two 
essential pomts, The Messenians could not have surprised the Spartans 
except from the south-east, because any movements to the north-east must 
live been detected. ‘Standing behind wall BB,’ he says, ‘and looking 
north-west, I could see every foot of ground right down to the sea. [t would 
bo absolutely impossible for any one to pass from the west to the north with- 
out being seen by the defenders of wall BB’ But not only was it impossible 
for the Messenjane to enter the hollow from the north, but it was possible for 
them to do so from the south-east. ‘The gorge” he aays, ‘te quite climbable. 
The chief difficulty would be the dense growth of bushes aml trees’ In 
régard to the way by which the foot of the gorge was reached, Mr, Lindsay is 
itelined to believe with Mr Tozer that a path may have aint tlong the 
foot of the cliff. ‘We sailed close along the cliff," he says, ‘several times. It 
is sheer at the top, but slopes more towards the foot, There is still a con- 
tinuous line of bush from « gap in the cliffs north of the Panagia landing 
right to the foot of the gorge. Where thore is bush there is somo foothold, 
There is only one place which would be difficult to pass now, and that from 
the look of the rocks has changed recently. In fact the boatmen said the 
rocks had been shattered Uiere by lightning.” 

With this quotation I bring my argument to an end. The need for 
constant reference te previous frticles in this journal and elsewhere will 
probably irritate tho reader. I nuat plead that the only alternative was tu 
repeat much that is easily accessible and to run to excessive length The 
time has net fet come. to go over the growid again and give anything that 
should purport to be a final account of the whole matter. To do so at this 
stage would not have advanced knowledge, nor indeed have been. courteous to 
my critics. I hope that before long T shall feel at liberty to banish polemics 
to footnotes and describe in direct narrative form what in my opinion actually 
took place m the affair of Pyloa and Sphacteria. 





Rowanp M. Burrows. 


Me ee — 


Nores #y Ma. BR. .C. Bosanquer. 
The Wall on Pylos. 

Paoresson Bunnows quoted Blonet's opinion that this wall was modern, 
bat ought im fairness to himeelf to have mentioned that one member at least 
of the expedition to the Morea held it to be ancient. ‘(We mur cyclopéen,’ 

1 For my argument that the pertains ont LS. vol, wel pe dy an 6, 88s 


here held wall OC a9 ellos ral] ABjee 0S Feb, 1897, p 2 Cp Ca April 1807, pp 
vol avi pt Lopp. 00, a. 155, 158, 
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says Bory de St. Vincent, ‘est évidemment ce qui reste de plus antique dans 
tout Io eauton, eb cependant on a affecté d'y voir une bitisse moderne sats 
importance,” an allusion to the scepticism of the architectural section,’ 

A earefy] examination of thia wall satisfied mo that it contains no 
«juared stones, no atones with mortar adhering to them, md 10 tiles, such as 
would probably he found in a wall hastily constructed for defence m recent 
times, "The fuet that it is bailt of wulresatd stones is the explanation of its 
survival, No one takes ancl) stones to bull with when he can get blocks 
realy squared a few yards away. The supply of more attractive material on 
Koryplission is not yet exhausted, although an enormous quantity has been 
carried off to build the modem town at the south end of the bay. Bory saw 
the process of destruction going on in 1829. Vischer in the fftres remarks 
that the ruins are being used as a quarry and -ereclacindm immer mehr" 
Many of the walls marked on Bory's plan (of which, thanks to Professor 
Burrows’ foresight, I had « photograph with me wpon the site) have been 
demolished, but the wail of unhewn stones still stands, eight feet thick, ite 
top Jevel with the ground on the west aod rising from four to nine feat above: 
that on the east, ‘The "tower! behind it ta fully ten feet high (Plate VIL, 
Fig, 2). 


Spiacterwa. 


Gell speaks of Sphacteria ‘famong for the defest and capture of the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian War, anid yet erhebiting the weatiges of walls 
which wey howe served es fier last refuge’* ‘This ts his only remark ot 
the subject, and he gives us no ole as to what he saw or heard. 

Leake paid o hasty visit about the same tinke (1805) as Gell, ‘Of the 
fort,’ he anya, ‘af loose and rude construction, on the summit, it is not to ba 
expected that any remains should now exist; but there are some ruina of a 
signal-tower of 4 later age on the same site." This towor probably atood 
Hit us Profesor Burrows conjectured (/.20S xvi. p. 69) at the BE angle 
af the Greek fort, but an the foundations of the best preserved of the western 
towers, in and around which T notice! a quantity of tiles There were none 
elsewhere in the line of wall, and their abundance at thia point ia explained 
if oa medineval building of stone and tiles at one time stood here, Th wns 
probably a signal-tower, as Leake inferred, intended to warn the garrison of 
Palacokastro of vessels making for the southern entrance to the harbour, Tho 
wakatoy Epvpa was no doubt occupied as a look-out station in Hellenistic and 
Roman times: near the walla | picked up bite of Greek black-giazed ware, 
ond part of a common 'pseude-Arretina’ plate. If the tower stood as late as 
the figliting on Splacteria in 1525, ita syunred stones may have been requi- 
sitioned for the Greek buwttenies, The Turks too may liave oaed them jn 





WTS. xvi. O08 00 Rope de Morte, |= Gricchhenil (1857), pp dae. 
Architecture L po 4, and Bory do St. Vincent, Stir Wy Gell, Journey in the Aforea, p. 6, 
Rihitiem p, 154, of p 28 and his plan, FL br, ‘Leaks, Trowwls dn the Moves 4, jy, €00, 

' Viecler, Erion u. Aiwirioke ane 
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1827, Hail it survived imtil 1829 the members of the French expedition, 
who looked in vain for Greek remains on the island, would probably have 
mentioned it, 

However, nat only the mediaeval tiles, but the rado blocks of the Greek 
foundations were Jeft, and in 1965 Captain Mansell marked them as 
Cyclopean Ruins on the Admiralty Chart. 

In 1885 Schliemann came here in quest.of Homeric remains, and 
employed men; a8 I learned on the spot, to clear away the débria which 
obscured the line of the western wall His brief report attracted little or no 
attention, 

In 1505 Professor Burrows independently discovered these walls, anil 
was the first to discover those across the hollow, His dbservations Juve 
since been verified by Messrs, Lindaay, Mr. Crowfoot, and myself, 

As to the early date of the little fori there can be no question. Tt was 
perhaps a stronghold to which the fiahermen and shiopharda Hivibig round the 
bay retired upon the approach of pirates. In recent centuries the bay waa a 
favourite resort of the Corsaira* 


Phe Question of the Sani-bar. 


My visit to Pylos in November 1896 chanced to coincidy with the 
exceptionally heavy reins which caused disastrous floods in many parte of 
Greece, At Athens the Tlissua rose ag it had not done sina the spate 
recorded in Dodwell’s drawing, destroyed houses and gardens, awl inundated 
the Pirasus. Owing to wind ond rain it was bardly possible to vse my 
camera, but I was able to wateh the process of Ingoon-formation under the 
inost favourable cireunstances—a privilege for which, I afterwards paida heavy 
penalty in the form of fever—and to verify the theory independently put 
forward by Mr. Grundy in these pages, and by Dr, Philippson in his stady of 
the Peloponnese, On the morning before the heaviest minfall the Jalova 
brook wits harely u foot deep when I crossed it near its miouth, In the 
evening after some hours of min it was a swollon torrent, discoloured with the 
sandy soil of the plain and quite wnfordable, The main stream was certainly 
emptying iteelf into the bay, not ito the lagoon, There waa-a gale blowiny 
from the south, and much of the solid matter brought down by the flood 
tamst hive boen added to the sand-bank which separates the lagoon on the 
north from the bay.. Two days later, when T again rode to Ol Pylos round 
the: shores of the bay, the trunks of several trees had been thrown up un the 
south slope of the sanibank, and the wash of the sen was fast covering them 
with sand and shingle, Within the lagoon similar process had been at 
work The water was much discoloured and had risen to the level of the sea 
outside, Evidently the soil brought down by the stroama which dischurge 
into the lusoon ja deposited mm) the bottom, tending ta fill it op, whily the soil 








t th, Muth, giv, 190 * Beodoipih, Preset State of the Mores (1686), p. 25. 
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brought down by the Jalova and other streams Howing inty the bay i 
deposited on the bottom in calm weather, but goes to increase the aand-bank 
whenever the wind is fram the south or west. Before the partial obstruction 
of the Sikia Channel! the flow of the sea from the west must have tended to 
keep open a passage through the aand-bar at its western end, Bat I soe no 
reason to suppése that the slope, which undoubtedly exists to-day at the 
south-east angle of Koryphazion, did not exist two thousand years ago. 
Professor Burrows! view, that thia was the place where Demosthenes drew up 
his ships and where the Spartans proposed to use their panyavai, secmed to. 
me both possible and reasonable; and I spent some time on this part of the 
ground. 

May it not have been here, marr the previt well, that the Athenian 
sailors graameron Tor KayAyKa eri TH akacoy émirap olow eines fiap ? 


Afrrps. 


A useful bibliography relating to Pylos and Sphacteria will be foul in 
Mr. Frazer's Pausanias, It seems worth while to add 4 note on Lhe maps of 
the aren: under discussion. 
(Leake (1608), ‘Trove: tn the Maren L rh iv, , 1830 
A reggh eketch- trap. 
Il, Stanhope and Allason (1374), 
Cf J. 8 Stanhope, Topography of Plates, fe, p. 27, 1855. | 
Perhaps sever poblished: Gail, whir names Ajisson, Gall, and Hobhwue, a 
authorities for his map of Platane, would prohably have ue) Allason's work, had-it View ti 
acorssible, for his tery: inacctitabe map of Pelow and Ephacteria, tnt does not profess tn 
have done se Beed. E. Gail, Cartes eciatives a lax geographie de Hevodoes, Thncgolide, 
wfe,, 1804, Pl. 25, 47, 05, 
Tit Capt, W. Hf Smyth, BON, Bay of Noowrin (Adoriraiiy), 1820, aul later tevbalone 
[ifence Buraian, Geogr, pom. Gricchenlend ii Tal, Y, 1872) 
LV. Tho sume, Teo maps in Arnold, Thorydidas i, 18a 
V.. Bory de St: Vincewt (1620) Exped. Scient. oe Maree, sitias, PL iv,, D535, 
[Hence Curtinn, Pelupomnencss i Taf. vii., [852] 
VL Blonot (1899) Exped. Seient. de Moree, Architecture. Pl. vivii,, P882 
Unimportant map of Pyloa, plan of Palarokaatro, plan and eetinn of Neetor's eave, 
deta of Hollimia wall, lan anal elevation: of Hellenic pier. 
VIL Capt A. L. Mansell, RUN., Bay of Nawwris (ddesiradly), 1855. 
VITL GB. Grundy (1808) Jonrnal of Helimnic Stedien avi. PL ii. tik, 1804 


Bory de St. Vincent's map will always be of value as recording walls and 
ancieut remains. some of which have since disappeared. For topographical 
and historieal purposes Mx. Grundy’s admirable survey has superseded all 
others Since it is certain to be Inrgely copied, I feel sure that he will 
pardon me for pointing Gut some tn ling errors of nomenclature, due for the 
most part to the recen| Admitally map, which ia not so safe a guide as it 
should be, 

JES. xvi. Pl UL Dykes (ef. po 8*'The alluvial plain: of Lykos’), should 
be Levko (Acuxo), Gadaro Point should be Gaidaro, In both casea the 
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right spelling is given in the Aduwiralty map of 1820. Torteri rocks, Gk. 
rovproup:, Pyles Island, a map-makor's name for the rock south af Spline- 
teria, i¢ not known locally, Cf B. de St V.'s protest, Hiletion, p. +5. 
Merathonist: the veal name is Chelonaki, ‘tortoise, which appears under 
the form Ailonaty in the map made by Smyth for Arnold. Smyth's 
Aiimiralty map gives Morathonis or Aulonesti, anil these names have passe! 
into all the inter maps and into the text of the Expedition to the Moron 
Possibly the island was once eallod Marathontsi, bat the nome has long been 
obsolete, Aufonesti is suspiciously like nn engraver's misreading of Smythe 
Kifonaki. Enquiry at Pylos failed to elicit anything but Chalonahi, with 
a possille variant Chalonitea Finlay gives the right spelling mm his account 
of the Batile of Navarino, 

The elders of Pylos also denied that the name Boiiio-Kilia had anything 
to do with the cave, Leake is the first and perhaps the only authority 
for the statement that the cave gave ite name tothe harbour, In the same 
year (1805) Gell saw the eave ‘which some Frank has taught the two or dhree 
Greeka who ever heard of Nestor to believe waa the stall where he Kept his 
cows. Both Blovet and Bory in 1829 speuk of the enve os bearing the name 
of Nestor, It is possible that Leake or hits informant was mistaken. A 
lagt century writer mentions that part of the harbour of Zea (Keos) waa called 
‘le col de bom’ | 

R. C, Bosaxquer. 


fl am grateful to Mr, Bosanquet for more than one reference, including 
that of Bory de St. Vincent's Rélafwn, which LE had read, but overlooked at 
the time of writing. Vischier, it should be added, saw the Tower behind L 
(Erinnerungen, p. 435) and considered it Cyclopean. In reference to Doidia 
Koilis, it may be worth while to pomt owt that the connection of the name 
with Thucydides’ Boudpdg (JAS, vol, xvi., pli, p. 1) is as old as the French 
Kxpedition, where it appears in the Recherches Géographiques of M, Boblaye 
(1836, p, 114). 

To Mr. Bosanquet’s lish of Mapes I woul! add an interesting plan of 
Modo and Navarin, yublished iu Venice, 1572 (Brit, Mus, Cat, & 132 (41)), 
It is based, I think, on loca! knowledge, gained, perhaps, immvediately after the 
battle of Lepants, The lagoon is treated ay an inner harbour with # narrow 
entmnce. Sphucterin (the name is not given) lies in front of the outer 
horbour, through not quite in the mght position, Prote (Prodano) is place 
rather too near, ‘Navarino, without the qualification of ‘Vecchio, is the 
name given to our Pylos, New Navarin was cither wot yet built when the 
information on which the map is based was procured, or was not firmly 
established enough to be given a name of its own by the Venetians. Hi wae 
bittlt at any rate by the end of TAT2. 

Romain M. Bosrows,| 








COEN-TYPES OF SOME KILIKIAN CITIES 
[Peates XIT,, XIU.) 


1. Ai 32.—AVTOKPATOPA |, TPALIANON KAI... .] © 
Bead of the Korperor, laureate, to nght. it 
fier. AITEALON |, EKKAH[CIA 2] r. EMP (145) | in field, 
Goddess tm double chiton seated to left, patera inher right hand, 
the left reating on the chair. In the exergue ia the emblem of the 
town, a goat ying to left. 

Dr, H. Weber, London. Pl. XII. No. 1. 


The era of the city begins in the autumn of 47 nc. Hence this coin, 
which is atmick in high relief, dates from the second year of the reign of 
Trajan jautumn 98-99 4.0), The head js not a likeness. The inscription on 
tlie reverse identifies the goddess represented with the ‘Ex«\»oila of the 
Aigeaians, a personificition. which has not hitherto, a8 for as I know, vceurre:|! 


2. A 26—MAP.1OV .IAINTION EM. KeC Bust of 
the Cassar, laureate, to right, wearing cuirasa anil draped. 

Kev, €Y TH. BE. MA, AIT L, EWN NE tf, Bqc | in the 
field. Tyche seated to left, wearmg a turréted crown and veil. 
In her right, i small temple represented im profile, with o statue 
under the arch of the fagade and an eavle on the pediment, At the 
feet of the golidless a goat lying to lefl, ita head reverted, 

Coll. Giel in Bt. Petersburg. Pl. SIL. No. 2. 


ET! Kec. stands for ériubaréataror Kaieapa,' ev. Tl.Ge.MA 
for elyeror moray Ceobivaw Maxeddmeav® 





3. 2 2.—ayTO.KAI OE. YI. AOMI rT. TIANOL CE. 
rep. | Head of the Emperor, laurente, to nght; behind if 
a leer, 


ee 


POP Grit, Mimern, j.-142, 4 Salininge), 419, few cal, p, THO, fae. 
fs—VoL XVI, u 
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ew. KAICAPERN gy (pds) L, ANAZPABN (ste) 4m. 
ETO|YC B|P in two lines in the field, Elpis ns goildess of the 
city stands to Jeft, wearing turreted crown. iloulile chiton, and cloak. 
In the right haul, which is raised, she holds 9 flower, anil in the 
left, which ia lowered, « fold of her robe. 

nv, Waddington, No, 4111, PL 1X26, Pl. X21. No. 3, 

Cf the- erroneous desertion of this specimen in V, Langlois, 
Revue Nom, 1354, p. 9,5, PLT. 2, ond Ao de Longpérier’s cornection, 
fod, otf. p. 197. 


A similar piece with the date }p published by Babelon in the Amimuaire 


de la Soc, de Niwon, viii 1883, p. 25, PL IL 6 apparently algo beard El pis-as thie 
type of the revyerae: instead of IAA |IO=E we should probably read 
(OE. Y}/O=. 


Elpis again appears as goddess of the city, wearing a turreted crown, on 


cams of Aloxandria in Egypt. 


* Al 23—AYT. IKAI.NEP. TPAIANO.,.. Head of the 
Emperor, laureate, to right. 

flee, KAICAPEQN rt, 2 ANAZAPB) OQ] 1 Bust of Zeua(?) 
to right, laureate-and draped, in the background the Acropolis rock, 
crowned by two buildings, one on right, one on left, Between them, 
above the bust, the date [eT] | kp (126), 

Berlm Mirmaeum. Pl. XIL. No. 4. 


A similar representation ia seen on a coin with the portrait of Claudius” 
The only ¢ra of Anazarbos begins in the autumn of 19 Re. Thuis 


the date 126 corresponils to the year beginning agtume WT and ending 
autumn 108 A.p. 


AUGUSTA, 


5. A 2—AVTOKP.KAI. NEPY! fsic) 5 TPALANOE 
SE.FEP. AA. 1, Head of the Emperor, laureate, to right, 

Ree AYTOVETANWNW +, ETOYVE c TT (86) 1. Bust of youth- 
ful Dionysos. wreathed with ivy to right, on the breast robe or 
nobris, over the left shoulder thyraos, Behind, kantharos, 

My coilection. 


Similarly in Cat, Greppo No. 1098, with erroneous description, 


and Babolon, Anwunirr ae la Boe, de Num, vii. Pl T. 10 with the 
date 17 (*), This date is inadmissible for the reason that Trajan did not 
assume the tithe * Dacicus* until the end of 102, As tho em of Augusta 


| Pool, Aleenmdeia, PL VIE, 1820. * Mien, groegmen ps 340; 10; Th F 20 


begins in the autumn of 20.4.0. the year $6 runs from autumn 105 to 106, 
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LAMOS. 


j, @ 28—AY.K.Mm0, Al. 1, OYAAEPIANOC s, Bust of 
the Emperor with radiate crown, cuimus anil drapery, to night. 
fin, AAM.MHTP. TI, HO AAMY) (ridos) Apollo stamling 
to left, with chlanrys on hit back and quiver on the right alowliler 
In the feft hand he holds o bow, and in the right, which is hanging 
down, a branch. 
My collection.: Pl, XII. No. 6. 
Hitherto only twa eins of Lams, bearing likenesses of Severus aod 
Caracalla, have been published.” The town lay on the river Lamos, somewhat 
to the eaat of Elainas Sebgste* 





$2 #87.—AVTO.KAIC, MAPK. OT... Bust of 
Maerinus with laurel wreath, cnirass and cloak to right. 
Ree MAA.JEP.TOY | BEOY AM@IAOXOY, in the field |. 


ET.,1. ¢ (year 284) ‘Tyche seated to |. with turreted crown 


and veil In her right hand are dars of corn (?), the loft rests on 
the rock. At the feet of the goddess arq two river goda swimming 
one to left, the other to right. 

Num. Chronicle 1597, Proceodings p. 6, where the date is given 
ATIC, 


This is the first dated coin of Mulloa Tha er of the city may be the 
same ns that of Mopsiestia, which begins in the autumn of 68 2c, or it may 
be the one beginning a year Inter, The date 284 would thus correspoml 
either to the yeur 217 (Le, antuimn of 216), the fret year of Macrinus’ reign, 
or (counting from 07 4.0.) © the autumn 4f 217 to 218. 

The tention of the JTieron of the deified Amphilockos, the founder of 
Mallos, also occurs hare for the first time on coing Thit sanctuary was the 
sent of an omele, famed till Inte Roman times, which Alexander the Great, 
on his march to Issos, distinguiehed by offering eacrifice.* Amphilochos as 
hero and seer is represented on various other coins of Mallos* as well as 
ona coin of Tarsos:(v. No. 55). 

The two river-gods doubtless. denote the two arms into which the 
Pyramos divides from Mallos to its mouth." 


\ Nowe, donde ds Cinat, drchdel. TY, p. 340,  Nnmdrmatique, 1864, p, $6-08 aod Los, 


me « Lae ah py 118, 6 119, 62 and G3; 140, 
= Hoburdey and Willlin, Refen de Xion, dd and PL VI, 88, 40-and 43, 
Wien, 1994, ps a7f § Toe. cit, p. 04. Hoberdey anil Wilhelm, 


1 fohoul, Mattos, sleerre ule tote Pde | Rete in Alben, Winn, La86, po 
uM 2 
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fb, J 35—AYT... . MAPK, OTIEA. AIA[ AOVMENI- 
ANJON | C€. Bust of Diadiumeniamus to left, draped. 

Rev, M[AA. IEP. TIOA.. | BEOV AM@IAOXOYV. Youth- 
ful Amphilochos nude, wearing boots, standing to left, with a branch 
iu his right hand, and in left, drapery and sceptre. At his feet m 
front is n boar-ta left. In the field 1, [€T.]. 2. re] (284). 

Liibbecke. | Pl, XIl. No. 6. 

Cf Iny. Waddington, No. 3369, with MIAIHPTIOA (') BeoY 
ete, €T . ATI. (the robe ia described us u snake). 


The numeral sign c im the diate appears to hiave been missed m Live 
striking, eithey from aime damage to the die or from chrelessness on the part 
of the diecutter. IT have no suggestion to make for Uy completion of 710.4, 
which in Libbecke’s specimen tnkes the place of TOY on the previous ocin, 
Lf 4 stands for A, wodes would be a possible reading. 


SELINUS TRAIANOPOLIS. 


Tho carliest known coinage of Selinus is that with the portrait of Queen 
lotape’ With Trajan begina the coinage bearimg -portrait-heads of the 
emperors. 
¢. JE 32—AVTO.KAI.MAP. ©, AVPH.. below, ANT.... L 
Bust of the youthful Carmalla r, laureate and draped. | 

Ree, TPAIANO ®. TIOAEITOQN CEA. THC Ter L. AC F. 
Youthful god standing to front, with long hair, chiton and girdle, 
and a cloak hanging over hia buck. In the night hand, stretched 
out sidewnys, ig a patera, and the left, mised, rests on a sceptre, on 
the top of which there seems to be a bird sitting to left; 

My collection, 


HK, AE BU—aAV KAI,M.AV. Ce. lL, AAEZANAPOC fr. 
Buwait of the Eroperor to right, laureate, sud wearing a clook, 
erme, The same god to front, with pateracond seepire, On the 
right, at lita feet, ie a bird sitting te right, with head timed round 
and flapping wings 
My collection, Pl, XII. No. 7. 
Coing of the same type with portraits of Caracalla (7) and Philtp are 
described by Boutkowski (who identifies the god wrongly, once as an Amazon 
an! agam 28 Diana*) and also by Bubelon in Inv. Wadilingten No, $486, Pl, 
XL. 15, with the portrait of Macrinua Tho type on the reverse undowbtedly 


' Grinch. Miu, py, 100, 650; Libbecks, * Tov, Wadilington, Xo, (455. 
Aitehe, f, Nui. evil, 17, M1, 8, " Serrumm'y Hull, de View, 1H08, pe &.. 
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represents Apallo,.and seems to be w replica of the Sidetic god with the 
raven.! 


Solo! Posrrrnro.ts, 


, Af 24—Acgie with wingel gorgoneion in the middle 
Border of dota. Edge sloping. 

Fee. SOAEQN, below, Goddess with tirreteil crown riding 
on t hull which gallops to right and which she holds by the horns, 
Tn the field 1, above fj. nN or K. 

Gr, 8. 80, 

My collection —CE V. Langlois amd A. de Longpérier, Rorwe 
num, 1354, p. 24 and 42 PL-IY. 37. 


10, .42°25.—The same, |, above ff and bebind the riding 
goddess.an cagls standing to loft, hiend reverted. 
Brit. Museum. T. Combe, Fl, X 17. Pl. X11. No. 9. 


it, 4 26—Similar, L, above Qf, in front of the riding 
goddess an owl sitting to right. 
Gr. 14. 61. 
A. Labbecke. Pi. XII. No. 8 


A design similar to the ‘rider’ type of these coiua may be geen on (lie 
silver coins of King Stasiodros, One of these a ptater (gr. 11. 10) in my 
callection, is represented in Pl. KUL. No. 10. I[t is weual to inturpret this 
Kyprian goddess as Aphrodite ar Astarte® and undoubtedly the riding goddess 
of Soloi (who iy identified as goddess of the city by her turrmeted crown) 
should be interpreted } in the same way, and not as the Greek Europa. 

To these coing of the period of the Solencidae correspond. hinlf-pieoes of 
the same date : 


12, A 20—Head of Athena tompht. Border of dots. Edge 
sloping. 

Ree: FOAEQN ©. Bearded Dionysos with (wily horns, 
standiby to front in « long ehiten, kanthares in bia right hand, the 
left om mw thyreoe = Tn the field L ff and pL Border of ilote. 

Gr, 6, 40, 

Mr collietion. PL =. No. 11. 
Copenhagen, Ramis i. p. 271, 1 described na Bacchus simply: 
Munich, Mionnet iii, 611, 344 a4. Zeus. 














1, Mie Chemica, 1807, PL TX, 65 dfekdveeetes, pp ocilet aml Lay. Waddington, 
Zoabehkr, § Nom, xz, (1653), PL La. No. $900, ileseriboa the ricki jerks nv 
® De Layne, You, Oypr PV. Vand 2; Ariens, 
Ktephint Compas rendla, 1260, y, 101; Bis, * he Lengpérher tee, @. Paheluw Tinv, Wiad 
Sirica Oupr. jp. 348, 7. but Buldlon, Rode dlngten, No. 1501. 
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Cambridee, Leake, Num. Holl, p. 123 eallod ' Baechue im 
pointe! cap’ ani! with two different monograms 
Berlin, onl, FA andl |, 
The Bull-Racchua, who, according to Inv. Waddington, No, 4524, seams 
to occur also on a bronze with Gordian, is a rare type on coins, and has 


hitherto been known only from coins of Skepsia, 


After the restoration of the ancient Soloi hy the Kilikian emigmats who 
returned from Armenia, the city took the namo Pompevapatts, and a new or 
began in autumn 66 5.0. The reading * Sotopolis” on oping given by Khall 
nod Allier ta founded on an error, that is to say,on arbitrary rostoration of the 
initial letters of imperfectly preserved ingcriptiona, 

On the other hand if appears from the followimg rare and rudely executed 
copper coina which were probably struck while the otty was being rebuilt, 
that ite tame was at first, but ouly fora ghort time, Topwijios or Vopwnla, 

13. “ 22—Head of Pompeius to tight; behind AN. Border 
of dota. 


fee. TOMTIHIANON in @ straight line r,. Nike moving to 
right, with wreath and palm-branch ; inthe feldr. © | A| N, LA 


Gr. 7. 87. 

My collection. 

i4. 4 23.—Similar; in the field. A, xa, A (!). 

Gr. &. 065. 

My collection. PL. XI, No. 12. 


These coins show the usual types of Pompeiopolis, but the name of the 
intinbitants takes the form Loywyiavns, 

During the empire, down to the middle of the 2od Century, Pompeiopolia 
appears to liave coined very little But afterwards, the year 229 (autunin 
103—4) is marked by a nomerous anil peculiar coinage, which includes, besides 
Conconia coins of the two emperors, Marcuw and Lucius, a series of coing 
without portraits of the emperors, Of the Intter kind I bring togethor the 
followin 

_" - 15. #6 20—rn. 7OM L, HOC Fr Head of Pompeins. to 
right, 

Ree. MOMTIMIOTIO fF AEITON OKC L Tyohe seated to L 
with tutreted crown aml veil, a swimming river-god qt her feet. The 
chair is ornamented with o sphime. 

Portia. Mioonet IT. §12, 354. Pl. XI. No, 14. 

Milan, Afus, Sanclementi, IL po 1, PL XT, 1. 


1h. & 21.—Head of Pompeina to right 


fice. TOMTTHLOTIO Zh AGITON und im the field 1, oe. 
Beardod fiinire stare 








. Girienh, io, p, 16a, FL VIN, a0, 7 
1 Monmites graeguaa, pp B69; Zaitedy, ¢ Now, © (1989), 20 FF 
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Berlin. . Prokesch-Osten, Comptes vendus idle la Soe. fr. ile Nim. 
VL L875, p. 245, 41. 


17. 42 138—ekc Lb Nike with wreath and palm-brooch 
moving to left. 

Ree, MOM[TMHIO] L, TOAEITQN © Boartod figure standing 
to left, the upper part of the body nude, the mght band raised, the 
left at the aide 

Rallin awd Feuantent Pl. XI. No. 13. 


18. A 38.—Zeus Nikephoros seated on throne to loft, his lofi 
lind raised and resting on Beeptre.. 

Tie. TrlomTtHioma lt; AEfTON ©kKC vr. Bearded figure 
standing to frowt, tle ond, Innreate, turned to the right, the right 
hon! at the side; weara boots; the mbe leaves the upper part of the 
body and Wie right arm ode, while a fold of it falls over the left 
fore-ann, 

My collection, Pl, XII. No. 15, 

Paris, Mionnet 111,012,351 ; Santini, Lett, vit, p. 61, Pl, TV. 7- 

Cat. Allicz, ile a7, 

fov. Waddington, No, 4515, where the statue is described os 


1») 2 29-—TOMTHIONOAECITAN &, GKC L Bust of 
Athena tor, with helmot and aegis, 

Ree, Apollo nude, stamling to frout, the head to left, the legs 
crossed. Tn the right hand he Kalds laure! braich, in the left the 
lyre, Testing on a column. 

Florence, Pl. S11. No. 16. 

Poris. Micounet IL 612, 362. 





o), © 303—ekcl. Bust of the Stoic Chrysippor (1) to 
right, with clonk, the left hand touching his beard, 

Ree, TOMTIHIO |. MOAEITON rt Bust of the poet and 
astronomer Arofes (1) to right, wearing cloak, looking upward. 

Paria: Mionnot E11. 612,853, 

Mus. Hunter, Pl) XLT. -23 (Visconti, foam, ge. PL XXL) 
where the fate, half obliterated, is wrongly given aa OP. 

Brit. Mus. Zeifechr, fue Num, ix. p. 118 and 127, Pl TV. 12 and 
13, where the names of the -portrait heads ore wterchonged. 
Tmhoof, AHH ee p. 80, PL VITI 31-82, cf. Schuster, Portrats 
dev yriech, Philosophen, 1370, p. 22, PL TV. 2. PL AO. No. 17. 

Mis, Basel, 





From the correspondence of date and from the types im come 15-20 it 
ie safe to conclude that they were all struck to commemorate some great 
festival in the yoar 16-4, perliaps the dedication of some grand building, new 
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or newly-restored, and adorned with statues of famous men. Marcus ta 60 
well-known as 4 lover'of learning nud its representatives and asa penerous 
patron of the aclencea, that we may further conjecture that he himself 
provided the funds for the structure or its adornment, 

Similar examples of ¢yina «track for apecial oceasions or festivals 
nace described elsewhere"; it would be eaay to adil to the list, 

No conmentary is necessary on the portrait-heade in No. 20, except to 
say that they have sometimes been called Chrysippos and Armitos, sometimes 
Arutos and Chrysippos? Lam inclined for the present ta prefor the former 
mterpretation, becanse im antijoity, as now, every unbiased person must 
have recognised the meditative philosopher in the design on the obverse, and 
in that on the reverse the poet ant! astronomer with his eyes mised to 
heaven. 

The standing figure in No. 18 is probably not, aa Babelon supposes, 
nieant for Chrysippoe. The presence of the laurel wreath makes it more 
likely that the bead represents Marens Aurelius as Emperor and Philosopher. 
The statwe on No. 17, on tho other hand, may very well represent Chrysippos, 
for there was in the Kerameikos at Athens a statue of him, seated indeed, 
hot with the hard stretched ont? 


2], 4 32—AVT,K.M. ANT, FOPAIANOC CEB., in 
the field 1. | T1. Bust of the Emperor to right, with fadinte 
crown amd colrasa. = 

Rev. TOMTHIONO | AEITAN €T (S06) A and in the 
field | =, Apollo laureate, nude, standing to left, with ¢hlamys, 
bow ovor the left shoufder; and boots. In the lowered nght hand 
i@ a laurel branch, and in front of him « flaming altar. 

My collection. Pl. X01. No. 18. 

Grit. Mus. Similar, without the altar. 


2 £ $3.—Obvorse, similar. Ms 

Reo, TOMMHIOTIOAEITON, in thw fiell r. AZ and 2T (300), 
Bust to right, beardless, draped, 

Inv. Waddington, No, 4525, Pl, XL 154 Pi, No, 19. 


Babelon describes the bust as a portrait of Chrysippos; in reality it 
represents neither Chrysippos nor Aratos, but some other gelebrity of Soloi, 
perhaps (if we may rely on references like Strabo 671) Philemon. 


23. MS2—AVT .. .. @IAINTION EVC. CEB., in the 
fiold 1. | 1. Bust of the emperor to right, with radiate crown 
inl ecrase, 

tried, Mier, pp $068. Sahaatopndio lis © Cheney ale din bom. of mal J 89, 

Tanten, Xe, @2-71. ' Acconimg te Arion Th PL 40, 8o4, there 
' Qerrke, JoArk a Are, fl V, 1800! leo shiedllat cola with Tela 

Mell’ yc ho—S8. 
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Rew, TIOMTIHIONGA . TAT (811), below =. Bret of 
Chryeippod (tT) draped to right, the ght hand tonching his chin, 
which is bearied, 

A, Libbecke, Pi. XII. No. 20. 

fay. Walldington, No. 4528, TL XT 1, where the date: is 
incorreetly read ad LAT and the portrait dexeribed ns Araton 

o Jf 30. — AY. Ke. Pf. OVIBI. TRPEBD. TAAAON 
[ces.], in the field TM. | 1. Bust of Gallua to right, with 
radiave crown, cuinaas, aml cloak, 

Reo, TOMTIHIO |, MOAITAN fr, in the-field A|¢- 

Apollo as on No. 21 without the altar, 

My cotlection. 


Paris, Mionnet TUL, 615,365, describe as * ferme deft tqanat 
win) breenehe.’ 


The signs Az donot stand for the date, but probably indicate the value 


Of" 6 asparia.” 
TAnSOS. 


25, JR 98—Head of Antiochus LY. with diadom, alightly 
boarded, to right. Fillet-border 
Rev. [BAJEIAEQE | ANTIOXOY rf, PIAOTIATOPOE | # 
Al 1 The so-called * Monument of Sardanupalos’ with an eagle on 
the summit. 
Gre Lt Ag, 
My collection. Pi, XII. No. 1. 
Among the various examples of the tetradrchm of Autiochis LX lately 
enne to light, this one is distinguished by the execution of the portrait, 
which is unuzunily well modelled for the period. 


26, 40 24—Bust of Tyche, with turmted crown, veil, and 
eurring, to right. ‘Fillet-bordor. 


Ker TAPEEQN r, Al, Asiatic god? to tight, standing on the 
back of a winged lion with horns. 

Gir, 870, 

My collection. 

This pices 6 averstruck on an example af the follwing cot of Adana, 

Obe. Head of a poddese with veil r. 

Re AAANEQN tT. Zous Nikephores mated L 

27, A 25—Bust of Tyche to right, with turreted crown mul 
veil, Border of dots 

Rev. TAPEEQN F.. AZK |TAY The so-called * Monument 
of Santanapalos,’ with on eaglo on the top. Border of dots. 

Gr, 0, 05, | 

My coliection. Pl. XITL. No, 2. 
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Similar pieces have AlO, BEO ,MAP.XAP. and CAN. IAL. Lin 


the fiell,’ while as ao rule cote with the types of Nos. 26 and 27 have only 
1HOnog_rania. 

1 have elsewhere given more detail descriptions of the design on the 
monument, aw) two additional ones will bo found unilor Now 28 and 29, 
This figure waa formerly called Sandon, the Asiatic Herukles; Babelon 
cousitlers that it ought to he identified with Zeus of Doliche, bane worship 
was somewhat widely spread in late Roman times® But this now auggestion 
ia not ecotirely satisfietary. 

The yod whose image persisted almost unchanged on coins of Tarsos 
from the puriol of the Seleucidae to Gallienus is certainly a local divinity 
aevocitod with the city from the most primitive times, ond there is no 
evidence ta prove his identity or even relationship to the Synan god in 
Doliche. 1} was not mntil shortly before the breaking up of the old religions 
that the enlt of Jupiter Dolighenus seems to linve gained much - ground. 
Hence we are not justified im giving to a purely ‘Tarsian representation the 
name of a composite divinity of late Roman date with characteristics foreign 
to the wleas of the ancient Kiliktians Rather we must bo content for the 
preset to use a parely general name such as! Asiatic god.’ For the figures 
on old Asiatic monuments which are most néarly approach hy the type of 
Tareoe, we, for instance, theae on the Babylonian eylinilers * and on the rock- 
relief of Jagilikeia near Bogaxkol (north of Tavion)® have not yet heen 
explained with any ertainty, 

The * Dolichenus of Roman times, a igure of Zeué usually standing ona 
lull, should probably with more reason be referred hack to one of the Syrian 
gods which appear with various attributes, and sometimes sented or standing 
between two bully, on coins of Antioclos XT," of Rosoa? Hieropotis,* Gabala," 
and Dion!" 





23. AR 26.—AVT- KAI. OE. TPA. TIAP. WI. OE. NEP . 
VI. TPA]. AAPIANOC CE. 


1 Teves tim, 1804, PL, IV. 80: Lv. Wail- 
Hingion, Nom 4600 anil 610; Brit Mua 

© Moen... prcques, J. 300, 64-37, Pl Fet-25; 
23, Os W938, T1S-113: Fi. Ald: Tie wad 
Pilrwsendtidier, pe 70, PL ALL: 7-8, 





* Sows, greques, p. 487, 191, PL MW WSs. 
Birangely enough, Loo Block, in Rosuher"s 
Lesikow, Kore p. Wd, mointate thet thins 
WV figured la femuile, anal repent w chapel 





Eee Bots ile Sey, pp. clviit, CL KB, Meyer, 
Roschers Lerdun, TL pe LGU According to 
Meyer, the exli af Dolichent mn only be 
brmoed back to ile ibdile of the Qual arniory 
a0, afl woe of ephymoral nigatiicaune, 

* Hevul-Newhytte [Hereuls sayrdes, 1A48, 
ML. TV) 36: and 17 | Tajard, Culte de Pee, 
fie PL IV -i 

* Perrot ond Chipion Jfigt, ue Pott, TV 
(1590), Fi. YI, KB, and No, a7, where om of 
the gods who winnd oe fine appear wiih a 
eword at hia wile ante dodtde axe knill stall In 
ile Frond 


7 fe nl, pe 1G, BP VE, Se. 

* Crigk Mise, p. 225, 772-775, MM, XT, 
rr 

S Noun, Gal Myih. pi, Bi, Ht XIV, 18; Te 
jard, Coliede Fi, Pl V. 6. 

 Lajerd, be edt PL TV. 7 de Sxatey, 
em: o Terrecijav, Fl. XTX @& CF 
ale Woltorm, Sou Motiapolites, diner. Journ, 
a ied, orl, $250, pp, AG—k (i btretiin): 
Brulocaka, Aildwerbeude Cormanion, Arua, 
ane MGA, ae fester.~Unyern, vill, p04, 
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Bust of Hadrian, laurceate, with cuirase and drapery to mght, 

Fev. TAPCEQN |. MHTPOTTOAEDDC ® = . 

Rearded god standing to right on the back of o horned lion. 
Fle ja dressed in a short chiton and cloak; on lis head isa Persian 
tinta crowned with n top-piece ; behind the left shonller is a quiver 
in front of which is 4 projection like a bow, At the left sule is a 
sword, and in the left hand a dowble axe and wreath, The nght 
howd is stretohed out, Countormark with the head of an emperor, 
laureate, to right, amd A|M|K under if. 

Gr, 0. 75, 


This type, which has just been discussed, and oceurs in different varieties 
of die -on silver coins of Hadrian, iz well Dlustmted in Imbhoof and Keller's 
‘Tier- wul Pllansentilder’ Pl. XIT. 8. 

The liead in the countermark appears to represent Caracalla; the three 
letters are the initials of tle well-known titles of the city, wewrny, peyiotn, 
cadMory. | 

As a variety of the ‘Monument’ figure the following is also remark- 
able — 

20. A 32—AY.KAI. oT. MECC, KYIN. AEKIOC TPAIA- 
NOC, in the field T]|17. Bust of the Emperor to right, with radiate 
crown, cuirass, and. cloak, -_ 

Rev. TAPCOV L, MHTPOTTOAENC ©, in the field r. 
A.M.K..8. The type is similor to that of No. 28, but instead 
of atuniing on the lion, the god ie mounting the animal from behind 
by placing his left foot on ite back. 

Call Gonzenbach, St, Gall, Pi, XIII. No. 3. 


To jndge by coing of the Empire, Apollo Lyketos (or Torso) and Perseus 
ware two of the divinities whose cults enjoyed most prestige in Tarsoa. They 
are often represented together, The figure of Apollo ia usually of archaic 
atyle, He i@ nude and stawts to front with the legs oloan Logethor. His long 
hair falls sideways over bis shoulders, and his head i alorned with a lorrel 
wreath, The god stands on the Qnglielos, on either sile of whieli lea» bull ; 
in hie hands he-grasps the forelegs of two wolves. that are studing up ot 
their hind legs on either side of him, Sometimes a high colums occurs as A 
basis for this group. | 

The creatures which the god holds by the fore-lega are not ileer or 
antelupes, aa waa formerly assumed, nor.are they areylounds, as Babelon * 
conjectures, but teofens, “This is placed beyond a doubt by the form of the 

tf aloo db Luvs, Vien de Salta, P| Bull, ols Corr. Ae, ctl. (L683), po 2A ff 
VIL 1 * Inv. Waddington, Noa 4aHé, 4nso. 
£ Monn gropese op. 401) Waddingtoe, 
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long thil represented, as a rule, not tumed upwards agin a dog, but hanging 
down! Add to this that the wolf t one of the well-known anil wide-spread 
symbols or attributes of Apollo, while the dog is not. 

The cultus image of Apollo oceurs on coins from Hadrian to Galhenua. 
Sometimes the omphalos is indicated merely by a small arch, without the 
attendant buils, and on some lute eoina the wreehnie character of the statue 
has been missed through lock of skill an the part of the die-engraver. 

As the following List will show, the statue of Apollo often appears 
erected before Perseus sacrificing, or aa an attribute of Persqua. Persems. was 
represented jn various ways 24 founder and hero of the city and was honoured 
as Soiyfoe (No. 41 und 42) and awatpgas (No. $9). 


L—APOLIO. 
1. The Cultus image wn the cotumn. 
See holow, Perseus, Noa, 45-47, 
2, The Cultws inuage withoud the column 


‘30, “EB GI—pAYCTEINA |, CEBACTH 1 Bust of the 
yninger Fansting to left. , 

Stem. AAPHANHC TAPC|OV MHTPOTIOAERC = The cultns 
image with the two wolves (o front standing on the omphaios 
hotween two recumbent, bulls. 

Paris 

Mionnet Ti. 627,455; Lajard, Recherches aur le milte de Fens, 
p. 70, PLV. 1 and strcharol, Zeitung, 1854, p. 215: Overbeck, law, cit, 
Coin-plate- T. 40, 


$1, 4 32—Ohw. Macrinus 

Hie. | CEYH .MAKPEINIANHC | MH]TPO. TAPCOY and jin 
the fold [A | MK. The cultus imave standing on the attyphnliog, 
head to left © 

Berlin, Zeitehy, Mie Nim. viii p10, PLL 6, 


a2, 20 20—AVT OKA. M.AVP. ANTONEINOC, Bust of 
Elignbalus, laureate, to right with oniras and drapery. 
Ree. TAPCOV | MHTPO. The cultus image on the omphilos 
lo front; in the field two etara. 
Library of Bologna, Pl. XII. No, 4, 
Num, Chronicle, 1873, p. 34 (incorrect). 
— eee eee 


‘0 eo ineteations and Overbeck, potion, fi. 29, Pl. 130 and 31. 
PCL Eokteol Vicon, wl ameediaey p Bi 
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33, JE B8—A WK. M.A. CEGY. AAC IANAPOC CEB aul 
in the fell tT. | 17, Buatof the Eusperor te right, laureate, 


drapes. 


Keo. AAEAMAPAW: €[€O.AA. MHT. TAPCOV. and in 
the fells, ASM. KL rime. The coltws image to front, head 


‘to left. 
Rollin and Feuardent. 


Pl. HIM. No. 5. 


Overbeck low. cif. Coin-plate L S31. Paris ef. Mionnet iit, 635, 
S06: aml 497 (with deer’) Brit: Museum. 


34. Al ST—ayT.K.r, 10V. OVH. MAXIMEINOC and 
in the field TT. | Tr. Buat of the Emperor to right; with mdiate 


crown, drapoil. 


Kev, TAPCOV THC | MHTPOTTOAEWC and iw the fehl Lb 


A.M.t#.,  F.8. 


eultus maze bo Frou 


Viontia. Frétich, Ghisia Tedameine, p. 21S; Cat, Mua Ones., 
129, 11; Mionnet, Sepp. vii. 276, 451, with ' loge" op deer,’ 


25, 2H 37,—Similar. 


Rew. Inseription the same. The cultue image on the 
omphulos to front, head 1, in the vr. -hand « wolf, in the 1 Jini 


th Tarw, 
My collectian. 


Cf Minnnet, ili, 640, 500. 


Pl, XT, No. 6. 


Brit; Mnseam, which alee possesses the same type om a coin 


with Balbinus, 


$6. 4 30.—ANNIAN AITPOVCKIAAAN CE. Bust of 
Etroscilla to tight, with crescent) at shoulders, - 

Kev. TAPCOY MH|TPOTIOAENC and m field L A.M. K., 
nf.8. Cultua image on the omphalos, head to r: 

Brit; Museum. Cf Haym, The Brito i Pl. XLVIL 4, 
‘Artemis with two stags’; Mionnest, in. 653, 696, ‘with dogs: 


87, A 30—AVT.K.TT. A. OVAAEPIANON Cé and in the 
field TT. | 7, Bust of the Exoperor to right, laureate and 


draped. 


Ree. TAPCOV MHT | POTTOAERC, in the field L A.M K., 
£f.8. The cultus image on the ompholes turned slightly to 


lift, heat! to right. 


© Tn the Gest word af the imeiption eiher | 
» how rtrepped out after’ Par we whonkd tml 
‘AAsfoohpl ork) “Ar tereuerd), ae on A dol of 
the Brit! Mazen with the esiue mniperor 
aml the tye of Palle On conten 
porury otdna the latior Tl in the fold of the 


rev, (ilerwlinre onuanall stapled for wpoeg 
fefawirg, v Waskdington, fall. oe Gore, ell 
vit, pf. 252 Whether thie Lisltial haa the 
eam tiptoe here la unoertuln, becuse the 
letter F . ETT (eeyiae) ne ateant 


Wa 


F. IMTOOF- BLUMER. 


Vienna. Mus, Theup, p. 1081/2; Mionnet Seppl, vii, 257, 591, 
the animals are called dogs or deer. | | 
Cat, Greppo, No, 1106, deseribed as nude Hekate with dog, 


3; The Emperor seortfomg hyfore the eullus image. 


38. AE 34.—AVT.IKAL.M.AVP. CEVHPOC ANTQNEINOC 
am}in the field 7.) 1, Bust of Caracalla to right, laurente and 
draped ? 

filet. ANTOQNEINIANHC CEVHP. AAPL. TAPCOV and in the 
field A.M.K. Tho cultus image standing to front on the 
omphalos between bulls" heads; with the two wolves; beside it the 
Emperor in toga, standing to left before a flaming altar, holding a 
patern in hig right hond. 

Paris. Mionnet, 1. 632, 445. PL. XII. No. 7. 

Cf. De Witte, Cat: Greppo, p. 151, Na 1106, ‘Apollo with 
nntelopes.” 


+. Other senes af merifice before the cultus dmunge. 
See below, Perseus, No. 45-47. 


5, The cults tmege as altritude of Preaens, 
See below, Perseus No. 42 and 42, No. 48. and. 49, 


IL.—Pensevs. 


ao, it 26—e, Hadrian. 

Kem. TAPCEQN MHTPOTTOAEOL, Perscun nude, with 
winged sandals, stands to ieft, the harpe and drapery jn his left 
hand; he holds out his night hand t» Apollo,who is nude aud 
etonding to nght with crossed ngs, leuniny on the tripod, A latrel- 
branel isin Apollo's left hand, pod between the logs of the tripod 


roirs o snake, 


(fr, 0 08 
The Hague. Imbhoof, Zeilwhr, f Num. iii, p, 883, 1, PL 1X. 4; 
Overbeck Joe, cit. Apollon ; Coin-plute 'V. 16. 


2. Perseis with harpe and Gorgimeion, 
40, Al 3B—AVT.KAIC.A.IKAIA. BAAREINGO® CEB. 


and in the fell WM. |] 7. Bust of the emperor Inureate to right 
witli oloak: 
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Rev, TAPCOY M|HTPOTIOAENC and im the field |, A. K., 
rM.8,P. Perseus as on No. 39 excopt that he holds the winged 
Gorgonston in his lowered right hanil. 

Cat. Gréai, No, 1953. Subatior, Heewe Num. Belge 1805, 
Pl, S VIII, 25, 

Similur with Maximinus, Miounet iii O40, 510, ond with 
Gordian, Mionnet iii, 644, 534, 


3, Porsens with harpe ant Oullus-image of Apollo, 


41, AV S7—AAPIANHE TAPCEQN. Hel of the bearded 
Herakles crowned with ouk-luivey to right; elu behind the 
abomliicr. 

Reo. MH|Te |, OTTOAENC ». Perseos, nude, with winged 
sandals, standimg to lett; harpe and drapery in his lef, hand, and on 
his outstretched right hand the cultus image of Apollo (with tho 
two wolves) standing to front on the omphalos, In the field 1 
BOH| @OY, and below, at the feet of the hero, a bull to feft 
ittucked by « lion from thw side, 

(Fr,.10, 52, 

My collection. Pl, XIII. No. B. 

Labbecke. 

Cf. Mitmnat iil. 623, 417; Leake As, Ge 129, 1; Inv. 

ndidingten No, 4625-7 Fl XU 6, the isin group not 








42, Similar, with AAPIA|NHC TAPCEON and 
MH | TPO | TOAEQC. 
Gr. 11, G5, 
Pe collection, 
rit. Mus, T. Combe PL X. 18=Mionnet Suppl, vii. 259, 405. 


The eee in the right han of the Perseng wand the animal group at 
his feet seem hitherto to have escaped notice on all known coins of this type.! 
The representation of the fight of the lion and bull js idleritical with that on 
the silver coins of Hadrian;* on later coins the boll appears seized from 
bebind.* The fight is certainly meant to bo symbolieal, and mat be brought 
into connection with Perseus as Helper (Gonos), 


48. 2 36—[AVT.] K.M. ANT, POPATANOC CEB, and 
mtheficld 7. | 11, Bust of the Emperor to right, with radiate 
crown, shield aud spear, 





Of, Monatzhlatt ¢. yom, Geiiltrch, Wion, iii, No, 9 (ir. 10. 05, tiny colleetian). 
(sod, No. 150, p. 370/80, Inv, Warlibligton, 4 Examples with Gordian, Minot [TL 645, 
No, (625, where the cultus-image ierenoguised. 643-47 ; with Doctua, Mionmot TLL 662, 600-1, 
* Mionnet Snppt vil Pl. VIL 45 de Loynes Kes. nem. 1854, PL. VITL MW. 
Mew ces Sulverpicn, PL, VOL. 7); mul here PI, 
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PF. IMTIOOP-BLUTMER, 


fier, TAPCOV MHT|POTIOAENC and in the field |. 
M.A.|[K..2 8./ 6. Perseus with the cultus image as on 
No 41; in addition to the harpe he holds o fishing basket in hie 
loft hand, 

Berlin. Pl, UII. No. 10. 

#4. i 35.—AV KAI. T. OVIBION TPIBR. FAAAON and 
inthe field 1. | TT. Bust of Gallus to right, with radiate crown, 
cnirss ant cloak. | 

Siew, TAPCOV MH|TPOTIOAERC and in the field | 
ALM.K.,6,B,0. Persena with the cultua image aa on No, 41. 

My calleetion, Pl, XIII. No. 11. 

Paris. Mionnet Sappl, vii. 256, 528 (and 529 after Sestini) 
where the cultus-imaye is described as ‘two small figures on o 
prow” or as ‘bow inverted’ an the drapery is mistaken for a 
Gorvoneion. 


4. Perseus sacrificing before the Cultus ining. 


45. EB 38.—ANVT.KAI. A. CET. CEYHPOC TEP. and in 
the field TI, | MN. Bust of the Emperor, laurente, to right, with 
CLIP Tes, 

Hien, AAP), CEYHPIANHC TAPCOY MHTPOTIOASEWC] and 
inthe teld above... 6B. The cultus image of Apollo with thy 
wolves stands to front on a column on the omphales between 
recumbent bulls. To the right of the image is @ flaming altar, in 
front of which stands Perseus to left; with curly hair, drapery round 
the hips and left-arm, patera in hia right hand and harpe in his left, 

Waddington. | Pl. XII. No. 12, 

CE Inv. Waddington No. 4638, where Perseus ia wrongly 
deacribed a3 an em perar, 


4. 2 40—ayrT, K.ANT.TOPAtANOC C€BA, and in 
the fiell T7, WT. Bust of the emperor to right, with radiate 
crown, cuirass and ¢loak, 

fie. TAPCO|V MHTPOTIOAENC and in the field, A. ML. B. 
ro, l. Awaltar with s zebu-ox lying to left in frontof it. Behind the 
altar are visible the upper parts of two draped figures with heads 
to right, between whom towers a high column bearing the cultws 
image of Apolloand the wolves. Atthe right aide of the altar stamta 
Persens to left, wearing drapery on his lips an) arm, and winged 
sandals on his fect, and holding in the left han! harpe and in the 
right patera, At the left side of tho altar stands the godiless of the 
city to might, ina long robe and wearing 9 turreted crown (fy: both 
her arme are raised to. the ellis ‘trades, - 

Milan, Brera, Jie, Seavlementl TIL. yp. 85, Pl XXX, B37, 

Pl. XII. No. 13. 
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Num. Chron. 1873, 36, ef. Inv, Wallington, No, 4073, Pl: TL. 


15. 

Varinuts of thia representation (up till aow unpublished) may 
bo seen in Inv. Waddington, No, 4655, with the heal of Sev. 
Alezaniler, and in the following exanplo. 


47, JE 383 —AV. KET. MEC. KOV. AEKIOC TPAIANOC 
ev evces, and in the field TT. | TT. Bust of Devius to right, 
with radiate crown, culrass and cloak. 

Bet. TAPCOY MHTPOTIOAESC and in the fell ALM. K., 
in the exerque fF. B, An altar with a-gzehu-ox lymg to left 1 
front of it: on the loft, beside it, w high cotamm supporting the 
cultus image of Apollo, Behind the altar is a standmg figure, the 
head te daft; the right hal rela on o spear and there seems to he 
aehield ou the lefharm. To dhe right of thy altar stands Porsens 
to the left, nud, holding in the left haul » harpe aol dmpory and 
iu the right paters, To the left of the column Tycho with 
turreted crown stands to tight with lth arma raised, 


My callection. | Pl. XI. No, 14. 
CY Num. Caron. 18738, 46, with a fanciful description of the 
soeun. 


The guides of the city standing before a sanctuary is the attitude of 
prayer occurs again on a com of Tyros. 


5, Pous and the Fisherman, 


43. AE 38 —[AVT. K.M.] AVP .CEV., AAELANAP.,,, 
and in the field 77..] 17. Bust of the Emperor to riglit, Inuyoate, 

Ree. ANEANAPIAN « A|N = AA (2)... To the fiel 
above A, M,K., at the sides [.| B. and in the middle 
MA| TPA OC. Persons, nude, with winged mnilals, standing to 
right THis long cloak is fastened rownd his neck and hangs down 
behind, covering his back. In hie ght hand ke holds the harpe, 
aml in hia left, which is raised, the culius-image of Apollo and tho 
wolves, Opposite the hero stands a bearded fisherman in «a ghort 
chiton, The figure ia tumed slightly to right and the hend to fet. 
A fishing rod is in hie outatretched lands with ao lidhing basket 
hanging at the upper end and « lurge fish mb Ue lower, 

Coll, Waddington. Pl, XIII, No. 15. 

CE Tov. Waddington, No, 4654, Pl, STL 10, 


46, 2B ST—AVT. EK. ANT. TOPAIANOC Ces. and in the 
field 7. | im. Bust of the Emrperor to right, with radinte crown, 
cuirase and cloak. 





1 Imhool, white Malucbitder in the iskyd. d mvchdet, Fret, Th (1898), p. 288, (EL a), 
1..—VOL. XVM. “ 


L78: F. EMAOOF. BLUMER, 


Reo. TAPCOV|M|H 1, TROMOAENC rand in the field, in the 
middie. ALM. Kyi Bland: Similar group, only the fisherman 
standing to: left is beardlesaw and of relatively amaller stature than. 
Peraous. The littla eultos image lias no distinguishable attribute. 


My collection. PL XIII. No. 16. 
Brit. Museum, with gr on left and the soll oulisimage with 
distinct wolves, 


Puna. Mionnet ID. 647, 581, deseribel as with two fish; ef. 
Mionnet Suppl. VUL 283, 512 (after Vaillant) and 4513 from @ 
had illustration in Gesaner, Jinpp, CLAXIT, 24, and p. 780, 206 
bis; Lenke, As Gr. 190, 1. 


50. AD SO—aAV KAI. .MEC.KVIN.AEKIO$ TPAIA- 
Noc and in the field 7], | 7. Buat of Devi with rutiate crown 
chirass and eliak to right. 

Hey, TAP | COV MHTPOTIOAENC, itt the field above A.M. K, 
aml m the exergue >. eB. Perseus nude, with winged sandals, 
standing (0 left, in an attitude of surprisé, mising his right hand to 


his mouth, sul holding in his left harpe and drapery, Opposite the 
hero stands a bearded fisherman to right, in short chiton and boots, 


He holds in his left hand, over his shoulder, a fishing-rod and basket, 
and in his oght« lange tish. 

My calloction. Pl. XI. No. 17. 

Cf Mionnet TTL 652, 687 and Leake Suppl. 100; both call the 
object in Perseus’ right hand a gorgoneion, Cf also Sabutiar in 
few. Nam. Belge, 1900, FLV, 6, where the fecin the fehl! ie mistaken 
for a suinll Nike, the Heh for an ultar, and the Bkherman for the 
Kini perar, 


Cavedoni’s viow is that the type of the coins No. 48-50 representa s meeting 


of Perseus and the fiaherman Diktys, who drew Danaé and ler aon from the. 


aca with his net, and was afterwards male hing of Beriphoa! It is, however, 
obviously much more likely that the scens repreamted is some local legen 
of Tursos, but as this lege! line not been otherwise handed down, attem pte 
at explanation of the types woulil be useless. It is worthy af notice that the 
figure of Persaua op No. 50 seems to express by his attitide surprise at the 
offering of the fish, and thi in No. 43 hie las taken over the. fisherman's 
haskel as au altribute, 

The Kronos type on coins of Tarsos, of which the following piece ie an 
example, te easy to tistinguish from Persens. | 





Sl. JE 35.—AV. KAI, 1, AL. OVAAEPIANON CE. Bust 
ofthe Emperor to right, with radiate crown, ouiraas, and cloak. 
ttev, TAPCO |V MHTPOTIOAES | C, tb the field La. my te. 


!T.B8. Kronos bearded, walking to left. Hisar. breast and arm 





 Spititegio, am. pr 211, 





! 
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are bare, amd on hie head (which iv turned to right) ia amall crown 
with three peaks. His robe is drawn over the back of his heal, in 
his outstretched right hand he holds the -harpe, and on the Wft land 
i un imperfectly defined ‘object. | 
Mus. Athen. No. 6800, Pl. XII. No, 18. 
Cl, Rosclier’s Lerikon ti. p. 1558, Fig. 5 where the drapery and 
crown on the head of Kronos have passed unnoticed. 


The worship of Kronos in Kilikia is proved by Stephanus By bv, 
*Adava, and by coms of Mallos atu! Finviopolia! 


52, ESR—AV. KAI. TOV. Al. OVAAEPIANOC CE 
and in the ficli 77. | Tt, Bust of the emperor to right, with radiate 
crown, cuirasa, and cloak, 

Rev. TAPCO |\V MHT|POTIOA and in the exergue enc. 
A.M.E.F.P. Three ode beardless male figures standing side 
by side to front. Tho two to the left have the head’ to night, the 
one to the ight has the head to left. Each figure with one lieutacd 
places & crown (burreted crown T) on hia bead, The middle figure 
holds in the left hart a palio-branch: which reste on his shoulder, 
the tro others also hold each a palm branch in the lowered hand. 

My collection, PL XIM. Wo. 19. 

(4 Mionnet iii, 655, 611 and Suppl. vii, 289, §43—=Sestimi, Mus. 
Head, ii, 209, 44; Cat, Moustier, No. 2163, 


The attitude of the three men is identical with that of tho victors inh 
festival games, As other coma of the timo of Valerian show three prize 
vises with, the inscriptions KOPAIA, AVTOVCTIA and AK TIA it is likely 
that the three figures represent the three victors in the games. 


63, 20 35:—From the same die as the preceding. 

Rew TAPCOY M|HTPOTIOAERC, in the field | A.M. KK, 
rr. Pr. Amphiloehios, ina short tinie and boots, standing to left, 
a bratch in the right hand, and in the lofta keeptre am! clonk, In 
front of him a boar walking to L 

Libbecke. Pl. XII. No. 20. 


The explination of this type ia to be found in representations of the seer 
Amphilochos on eoing of Malloa® 


54 AL 31,—AAPIANH KOM|GAIANH TAPCOC H 
MHTPOTT|OALC. The Tycho of Tarsos seated to left with 
turroted crown and veil. Ip her right hand ore two ears of corn 


htmtmef iy Rowhur’s feet, UL 15T2— ¥ Ainhiout,, Mallow [ulwiswrine ile ti ays 
nti Hum,, [88) p. 115, oD | iy, a7 &. 48, PL vi 

* Mionmet, fii. 666, 615. ail Sugepl, Fil 400, Sh AA, wel i Che parental griicte above, Na 
Bas kS4d; Poller, Aecusil, iii p. 280 (flutes. 6h ep 


43 


Tit F. IMMOOF-RLUMER. 


and a poppy lead; her lof hand reste on the vest, which ta adorned 
with o griffin ghanding to left, At the feet of the godiless is tho 
upper purt of a figure (tle river Kydnos) swimming to left, and 
turning his liea!, which is wreathel with sedge, towards Tyche. 

fee KOINOC KIAIKIAC TAPCOY AIC NEGQKO|POY, 
A wreath or bandeau with hanging fille, and set round the 
guise with eight leads. Of these three male and one female ure 
tumed to left while two male and two female ore turned to might. 
The male heads are apparently all beanded and withont crowns. 

(Fr, 14. BO, 

My sollection. Pl, XIII. No. 21. 


This examplo (similar to Mionnéet Suppl, vii 257, 304 = Babolon 
Anmnire ale Num vi 18838, p24, Pl IL 5, where Tyelie ie called Kybele 
ond the eight heads ore conjectural to be those of divinities, perhaps 
yoiddeases of the ¢itine bilonging to the xomdr) was. first anade known by 
Sabatier in the Nerve Vuw, dives 1860, PL V. 4 (=Cat Gréau, No, 1045), 
wil this notice was plagiarized by Boutkowski in hia DNehiownatre Nien. i. 
p 1457, Ne 2484 Sabstior in bis illustrntion represented the malo heads 
a# laureate, atl called them (counting from left to right) Saliun, Hadrian, 
Pine, M. Aurelins, L. Verus; Commodus, Faustina ond Crispina,. Cohen (on 
the other hand), in the Cat: Girian, supposed them to be Pius; M. Aurelius, 
L. Verus, Commodns, Severus (with radinte crown), Faustina, Crispma and 
Domns. The new phototype shows that the bearded heads are not crowned, 
The coiffure of the fomale leads is that which is known from portraits of the 
younger Faustina, Lucilla and Crispiua The series os a whold gives the 
EL pression of being intemled for portraits of the Antonine family, Though 
the size is too small to admit the possibility of « real likeness, yet eerbalti 
individual characteriaties can be traced. 

Avother coi) of Tarsos with the wreath, of which a good example: ix 
preserved, makes it evident that the heads represent neither goddesses af the 
city nor oblier divinities! 


55. JE S2—AVT.KAL.M.AVP.ANTONEINOC. Buss 
of Elagabalns, laureate, to right, with cuirass and clonk. 

Rev, TAPCOV THC MHTPOTTOAERC. ond in thy exergue 
A.M.K. An altar wreatheidl; over it a large wreath: to thy 
nght beside it o bundean with fillets this adormed + L two boys’ 
heads to right; then (, femal (7) bust to léfi, beurdless lead 
inureate to left and similar Leal luireate to right; thew 8, ag! 
two mule busts draped, to night, inall seven hinds 

My collection, P], XII, No. 22. 

OF Mionnet iti, 687,491 with nine heads; 402 with two handeans, 
each with six or deven heads; Suppl. vii 274,468, with seven heads: 





) Bee Wallington Ball, de Corr. JPL wll 1888. ji ST, 
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Iny. Waddington No. 4646 Pl XII. 9 with «ix heads, Of, alto the 
coin with Maximus. and six heads, Inv: Waddington No. #661, 
PL XT. V1; with Gonlinn and two circles, each with seven heads, 
Mionnet iii, 646, 548 (Pellerin Me. i. PL XXXL 5), Inv. Waddine- 
ton No, 4608 and many others. 


Tho lea in the 1 «if No. 55 may possibly be meant for Eingabalus ; 
for the others ne nomes can be olnjectured, | 

On «coin of the time of Volusianus letters ‘stand above and between the 
Hight emall busts of the bandeay;? but they do pot help to ee the 


heads as they seam tobe the usnal series of initinlk A.M. .F.T.B 


tl Mae IP 


(thes two laxt powsibly sanding for y' drapyise) and partially to repeat the 


inner inscription of the banrdwati. 


Wiwtertherr, May, 1408. 


F. Innoor-Rioawen. 


iNDEX OF THE PRINCIPAL TYPES, INAORIPTIONS, ETC. 


Ag—Pumpeiopolia Ne. 21-94 

deogie with gorgmeten—Sojot 1) 

Alropotie—Ananuttow 4 

Arq phdilecho:—Maltos #*, "Tireit 62 

Antochoe im —Tare 26. 

Agiaenddite on Unt) Baad 9 i, Brealiiious I. 
IL io 


“palapalla 49, 21,24 
—= Lykeios or Tarnets (eiltae innge)—Tareos 
Soin, 38: 
Amato, hortralt—-Prmpeiopolia 20 
Bageie (Toenwnn}—Tarsos 41, $F 
ial) Palcchie vy, Tilustynuw 
Chryalppos, etatue—Pounpeispolia 17 
— portrait —Panpadepalte 20, 23 
Coyuiiterniari:—Tts 38 
Dion yeo, best—Augusta 4 
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THE ARABS IN ASTA MINOR (641—750), FROM ARABIC SOURCES. 


QCONRIDERING the attention now paid to the geography of Asia Minor, if 
line struck. pie that 4 collection of the notices relatmy bo the Arabic invasions 
of that distriot, whieh are scattered hare and there in (he Arabic annalisis anil 
mist te sought through thouwseuds of pages of Ambio print, would serv « 
very tisefu) purpose, These extracts not only throw lightooo geogmphy nod 
tlie Arabic nomenclature of the Ioealities, bit, when compared with the 
aecount’ of the same events in Greek aud Syriac writers; are of great valuo 
for the atody of chronology. . . 

The writers from whom-extrocts pre given undor years are the following -— 


(1) The chronicler known os fhm Wadhich or Al Ya‘kubi, who wrote about 
00. fed. Hoatama. Leiion, 153), 
(2) Al Tobori J.929. (ed, Barth and othera, Leiden, 1879, &e), 


(3) The Khitub Al" Uyun (Book of Springs)" (ed, de Goeje. Leiden, 
1871), This work, though dating nut earlier thay the middle of the Eth 
century, preserves several valuable wotioes relating te this period, 

(4) [hn Al Athir (d- 1282), (ed Tornbergy. Leidun, 2851, Ao.) This 
ntithor gunorilly copies Al Tabari, but ocemsionally has notices not found in 
thitt writer, and is aefyl for Lie period before AH 4i), for which Al Tabari's 
lext i¥ not extant, | | — 

Mich vilinble tformation is alee to Ie found in the work of Al Baladhuri 
(il. 893) (ed, de Goeje Leblen, 1863), who vives « connected harnitive of the 
compel of abel Uistricl, but, since his work is nol arranged in anualistic 
form, Lliave not viven the extracts from it with those of the other writers, 
huh seperately at (he en. Notices derived fron the same emree a6 those 
of the Mohammedan writers are alee to be found in the bilingual chronicle 
of Elijah of Nisibis (written 1010), mort of these bring quoted. from the work 
of Mabotet the Kiawarism) (aire, 834);! bot, since this portion of Elijah's 
chrmiclo hae been trvaslited into German by Dr Basthgen (Abh. fir 
die Kunde des Morgeniandes Brt.$), there is no need to repeat the bitings: 
here, bot twill bo snfliciont to give réferonces to them in the matein. The: 
authority moat frequently quoted by the Arabic writers is Al Wakili 
(i. 823). Moat of the notices aro morely aminlistio eutries - lint somietinwes, 
especially in Al Baladhuri, longer accounts srw piven, These J haya 








1 The extant portion of the work bogiam with: "A fhw are alee quoted fron Ue (hrunlele af 
ihe ecm A AL Walld | ipoa) the Arh Hin, a workaf Ube 10th oontury. 
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haen obliged from considerations of space to shorten; bat, however tmportant 
for Arabic life and character the omitted passages may be, nothing essential 
to the purposes of this article is lost by their suppression. Only the long 
anit interesting narmtive of the expedition of TIG—T71S in the Khitah 
Al Uyun T have been obliged to pass over allayether, 

In the ynargin of the annialistio notices I have given reloretices to notices of 
the-snme events in othar wrilers (uot necessarily derived from the same 
soured), Including, besites Elijah of Nisthis, in Greak Thoophanes anil Nike- 
ploros, and in Syriac Minhnel the Syrian’ the chronicle of 775 falsely 
attributed to Dionysios? wand the Chronicle of S46 (Zeitede, dl, deutanh, morgen! 
Fesetlsch. yok #1, p. 069). In the extracts from Al Baladhuri, to avoil repeti- 
tion, I have generally referred. only to the proceding aanalistic extrwis To 
avoid possihility of mislouding, T have given all geographicn) names ity the 
first instance iy tho Aratio form, pincing the usually received nome in 
lracksta following, wherever Uhoy can be idenufied. T have added a few 
notices relating to Armenia und Syrim, which ureso closely connvcted with 
tliowe referring to Asia Minor that it appears tinreasonablo to omit therm. 


Canmatats or ‘mai L 
ACH, 20 (Dee. 21, 640—-Doe. 9, G41). 
‘Ton Al Ahir, = Ail io this your, 1 mean the year 20, Abu Bachriyyn 
‘Ald Allah, the son of Kais, made o ruid into the land of the Romana] and 
he wae the first who enterel if,08 [is sail (and if ia alao saad that the first 
who entered it was Maisen, the son of Maaruk, the "Absi), and he carried off 
prisoners and spoil, 
QaLinaTe or ‘UTMMAN. 
25 (Qet. 28, 045-Oot. Li, 644). 
Tho A} Athir, And ib this year Mo‘awiya made a rad upon Roman 
territory and reachod ‘Ammiuriya (Aimorion); aml he fori! tho fortresses 
between Antakhiya (Antioch) and Taras flesertad, and lie stahoned in them 
a large number of the men of Al Sham Syrin) and Al Gazira (Mesopotamia), 
until he-returned from his mid; ‘Then after that he sent Yaaid, che sm of 
Al Chur, thé “Absi, upon a raid in tho ammmerj and he gave him: orders, 
wil To acted aeeordingly;-ant, when he went oat, he destroyed the for- 
tresses na for ay Antikliiyn.* 


28 (Sept, 25, 648 Sept, 15, 640). 


Thun Al Athi, Andin thie yeor Chabib, the eon of Maalama, mado a 
raid upon Surtya:* in the land of the Romane | 


of ibe Aaya be the Firtetah = thie cont futher petnta fo the Syrian cry. 
Missoni ME. Or, 40d. . me “duc, Byway thn pane me by be eel by 
+ Pulitestod, ths seumdldthom, yy Mee Ald thie Arale ty domly Bixphratesia aul Cilicia 
Chahet (Marly (E98) " tint porkape we should ruad: Baurtya (Teanrm) : 
This eae to otiw that Antioch i Vivato = of, th Id, date 3. 
pos Love tuyere, Wvcrmgghh Whe qorrrtotin aber al 


Sabor 3, 56. . 


Thenypi. AM 
iTS 


AL ‘Nim: 63, 
Tlidsesjila, Atal 
ib; 





Sips , m 


bad EW. BROOKS 
2 (Avg. 13, h52—Aug. 1, G43), 
fbn Al Athir. Yt is said that in this year Mo‘awiya, the son of Abu 
Sulvan, mule a raid: Wyk the straits of Al Kustantiniyya (Constantmoply) ;' 
and with him was hia wife ‘Atkha, the daughter of Karazn; and 1 ie said 
alae that his sister was with him. 

33 (Aug, 2, 53—July 21, 654), 

Tho Al Athir, In this your Was the raid of Mi'awiya upon the 
fortress of Al Mira, in the lon? of the Romans, in the neighbourhood of 
Malatya (Melitens), 


(CALIPHATE OY MUO AWTY¥A. 


#1 (May 7, 601-Apr, 23, 662). | 

Tin Waih.. He sent Chabib, the son of Maslama: atid the Toman 
commander Tinie peace, anil did not care to engage with kim. 

$2 (Apr. 26, 662-Apr, 14, 663), 

Al Tab... And inthis your the Mostema made a raid wpon the Romans 


and inflicted a-severe defeat upon them, as men record, and dled many of 


their patricians. 

48° ( Apr, 15, 660-Apr. 3, 664). 

Ibn Wadh.. Baosr, the son of Abw Arta, toaide a raid inte the land of the 
liomata, and wiitered Lhore. 

Al Tah, adda; Tintil ie reathed Al Kustantiniyya, is Al Wakil asserts; 
anil some of the authorities deny this, and say that Busr dil act winter in 
Tory Lerritory ab-all, os 

44 (Apr. 4, 664-Mor, 23, G05), 

Thon Wah, Abd Al Raelitiian, (ie son of Khinhid, the son of Al Walid 





M yoaily @ raid wutil Kew reachod Akliniya (Koluneia) 


ALTab,. Among the events of this yeur was the invasion of the Rotman 
territory by the Moalemea under ‘Abd Al Rachinan, the son of Khalid? the son 
of Al Walid, whe wintered there? and the sea expedition of Busr, the-son of 
Abu Arta. 

45 (Mar. 24, 665-Mar, 12, 606); 

Than Wadi. "Abd Al Bachman, the son.of Khalid, the son of Al Walid, 
intile «raid and wintered im the land of the Romans, and reached Antakhiya: 
{Antioch in Pisilin), 





1 This copectition Iv ithewhare recanted any UTnh.'« tut, and Tine ii from bec Athir, 
hy tht Armiiian Selon, who tunes Mu‘awiye "Tike Syrians frazmente poblvhed by De 
tuk: to Uhulkedon iu the 1th of Contantine §  Nuldcke (#2. 4G, 2b, (he TH) agree in tig 


\853—4}. hake, piving AS, §75-(Ock, 1) G6%—Bapi, 0, 
"'So0 of Khalil’ hea diropjed ont of Al | 68d). 
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Al Tob. And in this: year was the wmtormg of "Ali Al Racthman, the: 
aon of Khalid, the son of Al Walid, m the lund of the Romans, 


46 (Mur, 18, 606—Mur. 2, 667). 

Tbn Wadh.. ‘Malikh, the son of “Abd Allah, the Kiiath‘ami made acid; 
nul it is said that it was Malik), the on of Mubairn, the Sakhont; and lie 
wintered to the land of tle Romana 

Al Teb,, Al among the events of thia year waa the wintering of 
Malikh, the aon-of Atk) Allah? im the laid of the Romana: pnd ib is dail aloo 
that this waa “Abd Al Rachtan, the son of Klialid, the aon of Al Walid; nol it 
is edid also that it was Malikh, the san of Hulaira, the Sukhuni* Andin thie 
year ‘AlxdAl Rachmuan, the son of Khalid, the wou uf Al Walid, goturned from 
the land of the Romane to Chima (Emoxa); nod Ibn UWrhal the Ansari gave 
liim a poisoned drink, a3 if is said, and he drank it, wail it billed hinds, 

47 (Mar. 3, 667—Feb. 19, 68) 

Thn Wadh.. Malikh, the son of Hutwirs, the Sakhuti, madé a raid and 
wintered in the land of the Romans, 

Al Tab,. And in this year wae the wintering of Malikh, the aon of 


Hubaira, in the land of the Romnns, and. the wintering of Abu ‘Abd Al 
Rachman the Kaini at Antakhiyn 


48 (Fob, 20, 668-Feb,:8; 680), 

Thin Waoilh.; "Abd Al Raohmna the “Athi mude ao mid and reached 
Antakhiys tho black 

AlTab.. And in it wae the wintermg of Abu-‘Abd Al Rachman the 
Kaint at Antakhiya, ond the auminer expedition of "Abd Allah, the aon of 
Kaisa, the Fieri, and the raid of Maolikh, the aon of Hutlinira, the Sakhunt, 
hy sea, ond the ran! of ‘Ukba the soo of ‘Amir, the Ghani, by wea, with the 
men of Misr (Eeyoh) aml the men of Al Miulina+ and over the men of Al 
Madina wa. Al Mundhir, dhe sou of Zubair, awl aver heir combined forces 
was Klialid, the son of® “Ala) Al Rachuian, the aon of Khalidi, the son-of Al 
Wali, 

4) (Feb. 0, 6t0—Jan, 25, 670), 

Thn Wadh.. Fudhala, the sou of Thad, maile « rail) an) by hie hands 
God made captives ani carried off many. prisoners, 

A! Tab;. And in thia yeur woe the wintering of Malikh, dhe sau of 


Hubnira, tho Sakhumi, in tha land of the Romans And init was the mid of 7, we 4p 
Fodbala, the son of “UWhaid, upon Garabba; and. he wintered at Garabha, aad eat AM 


EL Nia 44: 


El Sia 87. 


. ‘Teat “Artal Alih "+ we may eorroet trem 
tha AL Athile aud? Ti Walle. 
) MSS. "Pisa *: we mer corres! from [in 
Al Athte amd din Wiedh, . 

2 | ii not know oy oti: anthoriiy Cor ih 
epitiwt; Uf in, le meant to digtingojsh this 
Asi dlaidsla Pesette that nova tloned wlan, Asthialy dis 


Tewari 12 porlispe totonded, 

" The words * Khalid, the sou of are oot Jo 
Um MES. Wort ere anpphed. by oconjertyre im 
Theathocke's tert, (horwiie we whould hare a 


glaring dinthidlletiod to Lie alatmnant of Al Tab. 


aul mum. 4a, 
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it was captured by his hands, and he mado many prisoners in it, And ip if 
was tle summer campaion of ‘Abd Alinh, the son of Khurz, the Bagh. And 
in it was the raid of Vazil, the sow of Shagara, the Rahawi, by sea; nnd he 
wintered wb the heal of the men of Al Slam. And im it was the raid of 
‘Ukba, the don of Nafi', by sea; anil he wiitered at the head of the men of 

BLN Ot Misr. And in it was the rail of Yazid, the son of Mo‘awiya, into Roman 

Thong AM oritory, till he reached Kustantiniyya; aud with him were Iln ‘Abbas, and 
Tbn ‘Umar, and Ibn A) Zubair, anid Aly Ayyub the Auaari, 

Inetead of the last sentence Thm Al Athir haa: In this yeur (and 
the year 50 is also mentioned) Mau'awiys sent a powerful force wpon & 
raid into the territory of the Romans: and he appomte! Sufyan the son of 
‘Auf to the command, and ordirred his son Yazid bo join the ran) } and he was 
disinclined to do so and made exenses,and his father abetained from pressing 
him. And during their raid the men were attacked by famine aml griovour 
disease, 2...) And, when Mu'‘awiya hoard of hig verses, he enjoined him 
(6 jolt Sufyau in the lund of the Romans.in order that whatever befall the 
men miglit befall him. And he went, and with him waa large body of mon, 
whom hie father sent with him; and in this force were Thn “Abbas and Tbn 
‘mar and thn Al Zubair aw! Alm Ayyul the Ansari and others, aml ‘Abd Al 
‘Aziz, the son af Ruvara, tho KhilablL And they advanced ito the territory of 
the Romans until they rearlied Al Kustautiniyya; and the Moslems and the 
Romans fought for some days, and the battle was severe between thou 

Then Yazid and the army returied to Al Shams 


50 (Jan. 29, 670—Jnn, 17, 671). 
The Wadh.. Busr the eon of Abu Arta made a raid ;-and Sufyan the 
son of ‘Auf wintered. | 
Al 'Tab,. And in this year was the raid of Busr the son of Abu Aria 
Lea AM ond Sufyan, the son of ‘Auf, the Azdi, into the land of the Romans, Anc| it ia 
| said that in it wae the mid of Fudhuls, the eon of ‘Whaid, the Ansari, by se. 


51: (Jan, 18, 671--Sau, 7, 672), 
Ton Wadh.. Mahomet the aim of “Abd Al Rachman male «a mid; and 
ae Pudhals, the sun of ‘That, the Ansari, wintered, — 
vi Al Tab, And smong the events of this year wore the wintering of 
fi. Fe. 8! Pihala the san of ‘Whaid jn the land of the Romans, and) the mid of Busr the 


Thicph, AM = 
| “aes son of Abu Arta in the awmmer, 


52 (Jan. Dec. 26, 672). 


Tho Wadh... Snffan the sen of “Auf made a mid; and he vied and 
appornted ‘Abd Allah, the gon of Mae‘ada, the Fignri, to take hia place. 











17 omit personal aneodotes which have wo doko (seo p. 194) note A) plaore the expe 
heearinig wn the expeckithin, itive if Vaail (en AB O71 (000), but, aa'that 
' Tle Byride chroniclo publighed ly Nel- waaa Ging of poaew, (ho date ld closely wrong. 
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AlTab,. And Al Wakidi states that in thie year wag the raid of Sufyan, 
the son of "Auf, the Avdi,and his wintering in the land of the Romana; and 
that he died during the year and appomted ‘Abd Allah, theson of Mas‘ada, the 
Fizari, to take his place. Am other authorities say: No, the man who 
wintered in the land of the Romans this year at the head of the men was nar 
‘the son of Abu Arta, and with himowaa Sufyan, the son of ‘Auf, tho Azdi, And 


El. Rin. fF 
Theoph. ASt 
ciety" 


Theos ye AM 


in the summer of this year atmd was made by Mihomet, the son of “Abd Nikenke pis 


Allah, the Thaknafi. 


53 (Deo. 97, 672-Dec. 13, 072). 


Tha Wadh,, Mahornot, the son of Malikh, tunde o mid < ond it is gaid 
that ‘Tarsus wae taker this year, its captor boing Gonada, the son of Abn 
Ummayyn, the Azidt. 

Al Tob, And mong the events of this yoar was the wintering of * Abd 
Al Rachman, the: son of Wm Al Chakham, the Thokafi, in the jand of the 
Romans, And in-it Kudus (Rhodes), an island in the san, was taken: and its 
captor was Gunada, the son of Abu Umayya, the Azdi; and he settled the 
Moslems in it, as recorded by Mahomet the son of Tinar?; and they sowod 
seed ani acquired focks and berda in it, whieh they pasturod all round i ; 
and, when men approached, they took them into the fortress; and they had 
watehinen why wave them WATTIg of anyone upoay the aon Wiis widhed to 
inake war upon them, aml they were on. their yoanl agains) them, Atal they 
wore the greatest annoyance to the Romans, and they attacked them om the 
sex and cut off their ships, And Mu'swiys supplied them plentifully with 
provisiony and pay; and the enemy were afraid of them, And, when 
Mu'awiyn was dead, Yazil, the son of Mu‘awiys, removed then, 

‘Tho Al Athir adds: And itis said that it was takon in the year 60, 


fit (Dec. 10, 073-Dee. 5, 674). 


Al Tali, . And in this your was the wintering of Mahomet, Uie aon of 
Malikh, iu the land of the Romans, an! the summer campaign of Ma‘n, the 
Hon OF Vazid, the Salami. And in it, as Al Wakidi states, was the captire by 
Grind, the aon af Alu Uimayyu, af aucislaml in the sen near Kustantiniyya, 
eolled Arwad.® And Mahomet, the aon of ‘Umar, recurds that the Mosleme 
retnained dv it for apace, as lu aya, of weven years, and the commandant, 
was Mugahid, the san of Gabr, 

Thero follows in Al Tuburi « long personal story, the substance of which 
is expressed by Thy Al Athirin the sentence ; 

Anil, when Mu'wwiye died, and his gou Yazil succeeded to the govern- 
nant, tieordered them to return, and they retumod. 


-_ 





Michie) the Ayria pecomli wheal poems ib 1 Thi exe to he w mer thap!itate of the 
be Ue eon etpolition mober hin Sind of Con- mormjmtion af Lelicdlion revmartliord ttndere hus yr 
Hantino= AR, PHD (Oot 1, 7G—Sepe; 30, 071. «9 viows year, 

aye Al Wakil 


El. Nix Sart) 
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55 (Doe 0, 074-Nov. 24, 675). 
Ihn Wadh.. Malikh, the aon of ‘Abd Allnh, the Khath‘ami, made a raul 
and wintered in the land of the Romans. "i 
Al Tab... And among the events of this yearwas the wintering af Sufyan, 
the aon of ‘Aut, the Agdi, in. the land of the Romans, ns A) Wakili says ;* and 
dome of the authorities say; No, the man who wintered in the land of the 


Romans this year was “Abd Allali, the son of Kais, the Fizart; and some say j 
No, it was Mualikh, the aon of ‘Abd Allah. 


ha) 


EL Nh. 54 


th, voph: AR ith 


56 (Nov, 25, 675-Nov. 15, 676). 

Thn Wadh... Vazie, the on of Mu‘awiya, romle a roid ond reached Aj 
Kustantinivys; and Maa‘ud, the eon of Alu Mas‘ul, wintered, and the com- 
mmtider by land was Vazid, the son of Shagara, and by sea ‘Tyadh, the son af 
Al Ciharith? All these things are also said to have happened in ble year 57. 
; Al Toh.. And in this year was the wintering of Gunnda, the eon of Alva 
H.N® 1 Umayyn, in the lond of the Romans; and it i said that it was ‘Abd Al 

Rachman, the sun of Maswl; and it issaid that this your Yazid, the son of 
Shagara, the Rahawi, made a raid by sen, and ‘Tyadh, the son of Al Charith, 


Fi, Nim 87 








by: Tand. 
T (Now, 14, 676—Nov. 2, 677). 
Thooptht. AM Tho Wadle, “Abd Allah, the son ‘of Kats, made! a raid. 
wi Al Tab,. And this yoar wos the wintering of ‘Abd Allah, the son ol 
Kais, in the lum! of the Rerasrs, 
58 (Nov: 8; O77-Oer. 29. O75). 
HL Sie ba ba Wadh,, Malikh, the eon of ‘Abd Allah, the Khath‘ami, made a 


Ei. Sik 44 paid: aod it is said that ‘Amir, the eon of Yaxid, the Gubaoni, did so; and 
Yazid, the son.of Shagam, wos lallodl at. sea, 

Al ‘Tab,. And this year Malikh, the son of Abd Allah, the Khathami, 
wuule w roid into the- land of the Romans, And in this year Yasid, the son 
of Sliagara, wae killed * at son om m ship, ox Al Wokidy says, He saya: And 
it ie euid Lat “Amr, the sou of Yasid, the Gubeni, was’ the man wie 
wintered in the land of the Romane; and it is aad that the man who 
inale the pak! by sen this vear wis Gunada, the son of Abu Umnayya 

Thy Al Athir. ‘This year Maliki, the son of ‘Abd Allah, the Khathi- 
Yin, dnule a rail inte the lond of the Romuna, aod "Amr, the son of Yazid, 
the Guhani; by sea; aml ik is anid that it wee Gunada, the son of Abu 
Unmayyit 


i [tie hard to ereouedie thie with the slele: 
ment onder AH. 52 tht Al Wakidi qduced 
Sufyan's deuth tu thal year, 

PMR Al Chwh A) Churith li ay obvious 
ceorection Gf Hontanm: cl AlTak. The nape 
'uuvh” duwe aot tahoe the artinte, 

® Avterdine: i Homtiona’s Got, * Dt cia said 





that Y., the sun of 5, (madi o pall) bp aaa": 
bat by the change of a point ("kutila” for 
“Kefla") we get the exo gain A} Tah, . 
* Lomit the onpile before the verb with MS, c, 
The printed text renet-be ronilored "it wae "Aim 
~ ama her wee the meth whic wintepedl," 
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60 (Ocak 29, 078-O0n: 12, O79). 

fio Wadh., “Amer, the san of Murra, the Guohani,’ taade a raid by land, i wa. sar) 
atul there wae not that year any mid by sen. 

Al'Tab.. And that yenr wes the wintering of ‘Amr, the son of Murra, 
the Guolmni, in the land of the Romans oo land. Al Wokidi eays: There 
whe not that year any raid by eee And others say; Not ao; Gonnds, the & Wie fo 
son of Aby Umayyn, mate a mic by sea- 


10 (Oct. 19, O79 Sept, $0, O80). 

Al Tab. Aud this year wns the raid of Malikh; the aon of ‘Abd Allah, 
upon Sauriyya (Isauri), and the entry of Gunadu, the son of Abu Tarmyya, 
into Rudua,and his building of the city there, os Al Wakidi says* 


CALIPHATE OF Yarip L 


61 (Oct b, G00-Sept 10, G81), 
Tbn Wadh. Malikh, the son of ‘Abd Allah, the Khintii'nmi, Tue 
mid in thy summor; mot this was a-raid wpon Sauriyya.* 


QOALIPHATE OF “Aep AL MALian, 


70) (June 24, 680-June 14, 400). 
Al ‘Tab... And in this yeur the Romans rose up and assembled together 
againat the Moslemg in Al Sham; and ‘Abd Al Malith madi peace with the Troops AM 
king of the Romans on condition of paying him os thousand denurii every yj, par oan, 
aseembiy-day,* fearmg danger from him to the: Moslems. thesngarat poy 
75 (May 2, 694-Apr. 20, 695), en ee 
fbn Wadh.. Mahomet; the son of Marwan, made:a raid in the summer: Thooph. AM 
and the Romans came out against Al A‘mak,® and they woreslain-by Aban, |. oy th 
the son of Al Walid, the gon of "Ukba, the son of Abu Mu'nit, and Dinar, the Muh, AB 
don of Dinar. Chieti uf bo 
Al Tab. Among the events of this year was the mid of Mulomet, the as 1000 
aon OY Marwan, in the summer, when the Romans came ot from before 
Mar'ush (Germanikeia), 


i "Phere com be Ustle dud that Ube by the “d4. Friday. ‘heoph. ‘erery day’! os 
mii oe Ac, the «on of Vorth, the Guha. Micheel; | 


oder 56, whiew the Amite have Iho Yoxid, El 
Wie hoe Tho Murra, 

* Al Tils, haa proleidly confined AT Walcndi’s 
Hate for fhe ooeupetion with thet tor the eras: 
stow; ef ann. G4) Ba. 

© Thin wunet be throw lock to 670, since 
jeenoe wee simile balers Mit ‘aetyw's deuth (Ape. 
fi, a0), | | 


Sie. tie valleyay Uhe oomeof w place bo 
Eween thermenikals anil Antigch Tie MS has 
Al A‘nin, tint Toutenns's conmdtina-isio doubt 
right, ond Al A‘mek i the came given ly Al 
Balalhiutt (peop. S07} fief ale and 192 “The 


Syriac. wiiters onil tho place 'the valley ol 


Asubhee ts." 
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76 (Apr. 21, 605-Apr. 9, 000). 
Ibn Wadh,. Yachya,the son of Al Chakham, made a raid in the summer 
at. Marg al Shacham between Maintya and Al Massisa ( Mopaowestia),* 
ad AN Ibn Al Athir. And this yeur Mahomet, the son of Marwan, made-a 
mid pon the Romana tn the region of Mulatya.* 


T7 (Apr. 10, 606—Mar, 29, 697). 


El. Nii Tz Thn Waidh.. Al Walid, the eon of ‘Abd Al Malikh, made o rau wpon 
ye AM Atmar; and bis taid waa in the region of Malatya, And Chassai, the son of 
Al Nu'man, made o raid by sea* 
Al Tab,, Aud this year Al Walid made a raid in the summer. 


78 (Mar. 80, 697—Mar, 10, 698), 
Al'Tab,, And “All Al Malikh sent Yachya, the son of Al Chakhain, to 
inake a raul this year. 
¥i. =H Vi 79 (Mar, 20, 698—Mar, 5, 609), 


eo Al Tab.. And this year, as it is smd, the Romans fell upon the men of 
degen aly Antakhiya: bn Al Athir adds: and defeated them. 


$0 (Mar, 9, 699-Feb, 25, 700), 


Al Tat:. -And ‘Abd Al Malikh sont hin aon Al Walid wpe rai] this 


R1 (Fob. 26, TO0—Feb. 14, 707), 


Al Tab... I was iiformeil by “Umar, the seu of Shabba; he ssid: I was 
told by “AL, the son of Mahomet ;* he said; ‘Abd Al Malikh gent his son 
‘Whatl Alla *tipen a raid in the year 81; and he took Kalikala (Thoorlosonu- 
polia~Karin in Armenia). | 


82 (Feb, 15, 701—Feb, 3, 702). 


fbn Al Athir, And this year Mahomet, the son of Maryan, male a raid 

upon Arminiya (Armenia) and routed them, Then they asked him for peace, 

and he granted it to them; and he appointed Abu Bhiikl, the son of ‘Abd 

Thepi. AM Allah, goyornor over them, and they acted trencherously towards him anil 
MOXY) killed him, And it is said also thot + they killed him in the year 83, 


' Aroonding to Yakut Marg Al Slimchrnit wae (Al W. mailed mabl* After thin several [in 
noe Amor. Bimilly EL Nia (ann. 23) ere mieing down to Alf, Fi. 


innleee Mutaripd bike Ankyre atl alvaneer te © Fiber Kner ow AL Matalui, « writer of 


Marg Al Slimetiam. | ie oiely part of thi 0th eontury. 
= Anucnia [Y. wcoop dings to’ Thineplt, * Wo sbonld pany real “Ald Allah, ance 
Pile lb Houta 'sdorrreciion ‘The MS, hes wd pach wens ee Cbd Allud appre gunn 
* Al Hache (=the eee) the won of (i the sou of =the soa OF “Abd Al Malikh 


>) 
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83 (Feb, 4, 702—Jan. 28) 708), 

Tbs Wadh.. “Abd Alla) also quale o reid anil teok Al Mazsiey, ar) El. Nis. 23, 
hailt a ermal! fortress im it? Toeoph AM 

84 (Jin. 24, 708—Tan, 19, 704), i016, 1017 


AM Tab,. And in this year was the tuid of ‘Abd Allah, the sow of Abd Mey he 
Al Maliki the son of Marwan, into Ronion territary; and in it le bool Al 
Mussisa Suvi is the record of Al Walcidi. 


85 (Jan. 14, F04—Jnn 1, 705). 


Thbn Al Athir, And this year Mahomet, the son of Marwan, mailea raid The LAM 
into Arminiya and passed simmer and winler in it.. 





re Or AL Waum J. 
86 (Jan. 2-Dee. 2%, 705). 


Ton Wadh.. Maslamacmade a raid and took two fortreases, 
Al Tab,. Maslama, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, made a raid into the 
land of the Romuatis. 


87 (Dec, 28,705—Dec. 11, 706). 


Al Tab.. And in this year Maslama, the son of ‘Ahd Al Malikh, made 
ataid into Mie land of the Romang; and with him was Vazid, the gon of _ 
Qubsir, and he met the Romans with o great foree at Stisana (Bision) in ~ 
the nerghbourhood of Al Massisa® Al Waleidisays: This your Maslaron inet _ 
Maimun the Gurgani* (and-with Mastuna wero about a thousand fighting *™ 
men of the men of Antakhiya) at Tiwana (Tyana); and he killed many men 
among thon, and Gal touk the fartresa by his handa® fared it ia aid that the 
man who mile a raid wpon the Round hn this year was Hisham, the son ‘of 
‘Abd Al Malikh); and Ged took by hia lands the fortress of Bulok and the 
fortress of Al Alchriin anil the fortress of Bulas (Pylait) and Kamkim; and he 
killed of the Musta'riba*® about a thousand fighting men, and carriod their 
children and their women into captivity. 








i Tyan a bo whew that [tm Wadh, 


SS) by ‘Abed Altabs er (ive 


peuvi 

' ttheaph. itil the (hrwlite of £44, trention 
the Imilidling only. El, Nia and Minli. roeord 
the expt amd the baiting wmlor erparate 
yank. 

* Al Tab, omite to mention the roanlt-of the 
cuwtliy which aosonting to Thonph, wm « 
great shufeat of the Arie. A eoprpmrion will) 
Theopt, cmkes it probable that the wihjest of 
thet but clot be wot Machina leet Vari ('Atibor 


4 rob Kowal} 


“This oomane Thypeanten ; bat wa about 
no dodkt mad "Gurennaimt,” the Arabic name 
for the Mariaites, whieh 4a the tith applied to 
Malm by Al Baluthiort (poo p, S08), 

* Thicseetrs to Ve ot anticipatory statement, 
einer Al Tab, aftorwatile moons the capture 
timber $8, to whieh your Ip ta alan waa preeen dl ley 
Lt BRuteite, tho onttont extant Arstio historian 
(i, 484) 

* Arabe uot of pire birth. 


TAM 


area rr 


Mish: AS 
jue 


El. Sik, a0 


Theeph, AM 
coef) 
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BS (Dee, 12, 70-Nov, sf, 707). 


[hn Wadh., Masiema and Al ‘Abbas, the son of Al Walid, nade 5 pau 
anil took Suriya (Leman (}; and Al ‘Abbas took Ardaluniya.! 

Al Tab.. And among the events of this yoar was God's capture hy the 

lintils-of the Moslems of one of the Roman. fortresses called Tuwann in 
Gumada D1. (May 3-<lune 6) and they wintered at it; and over tho army were 
Masiamn, the son of ‘Abd Al Matikh, and Al ‘Abbas, the son of Al Walid, 
the son of "Abd Al Matikh. And Mubomet, the son of ‘Umar, Al Waki, 
rocorde that Thur, the-son of Yoxtd, told him on the authority of his 
masters: Te said: The capture of Towanh wae effected by the hands of 
Maslama, the son of “Abd Al Malikh, au! Al “Abbas, the ai of Al) Walid: 
ani) he Mosxluine routed the anumy that day, so that they went to their 
church; then they returned, and the men* were rowtel mutil (hey blought. 
they choutd never recover from it And Al *Abhag remained, nui aome: 
nen with him, among whom was Tbn Machairiz, the Guinachi; sul Al 
‘Abbas eaid te [ba Muclainz, Where are the men of the Kura Whe are 
eveking Paradise?” And Thin Muchsiriz said, “Call to them to came Lo 
you.” And A! ‘Abbas called ont, “Ye men of the Kurin!" And they 
cme all together; md God routed the enemy, tmtil they entered Tuwann, 

And in tt Maslame nlso made a rid into Roman territory, and by his: 
hands three fortresses were taken, the-fortress of Kustantin ond Ghornla 
(Gaxclon) ond the fortress of Al Akhrim, and he killed of the Musta‘riba 
about 1,000 men, besides carrying their chiliiren into captivity anil takmg 
possession Of therm property 

Khitab al "Uyon. And in the year:'S8 Moslanm and Al ‘Abbas, the son 
of Al Walid, made a raid wpon Tawana and wintered at it. And the Romana 
assembled againat them; and they met, and God Most High routed the 
Tomans, and 40,000 of thom were killed, Ani God Most High tovk Tuwana 
nhl ooother fortress near it with prisoners anil spoil. 


#0 (Dec. 1, TU7-Nov. 19, 708). 


Al Tab... The Moslems in this year took the fortros of Suriya ; and over 
the army wie Mislama, the son of “Abd Al Malikh, Al Whkidi stetes that 
Maslama made atid into the lund of the Romans thie year, amd with: him 
wee Al ‘Abbas, the son of A) Walid; and they entered i} together; then they 
separated, and Muslama took the fortress of Suriya, and Al ‘Abbas took 
Adhruliyya ; and he encountered a force of Romans and routed them. And 
others besides A) Wakidt say: Mnslama went to “Ammuriya [Amorion) and’ 
encountered the Romans there, a large foree, awl God routed them: and he 


+ This ta ihe AIS. mading Houtama woul aloe of nhne tients Lie 
real Adruliya ; of Al Tab. an... 30, © Tin Al Athi¢ “the Moahona’ 

ME. Waddle “che (rut oF ie’ (May 0), while ‘The lief elaine ts clearly a doplinete of Lye 
Thi Al Athir hee Gormada T. (Ape. 9—May 8).  ootied uuder the priceding woar. 
Mich, places in captor tn Maz, 704, afer » 
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took Hirakin (Heraklein) and Kamudiya (Nikomedeta ?),! and Al‘ Abbas made 
& summer campaign in the neighbourhood of Al Bucandun (Todanilos) 


0 (Nov, 20, 708—Nov, 8, 700). 


Thn Wadh,. “Abe Al ‘Agziz, the eon af Al Walid, made.a mid and tool a 
fortress, 

Al Tab, Aud i thigyenr Moslanim mode o raid into tho land of the 
Romans,.as Mahomet, the son of ‘Umar, records, in the neighbourhood of 
Suriya, and took the five fortresses.in Suriya, Amd. in it JA) ‘Abbas; the son 
of Al Walid, made a raid, some aay, til] he reached Al Arzan* and others say, 
till he reached Suriya. And Mahomet, the son of "Umar, saya: the account 
which suye "till he tached Suriva ’ is right 


91 (Nov. 9, T00-Oet. 28, 7140). 


Tbn Wadh.. “Abd Al*Asiz, the son of Al Walid, made a road. 

Al Tat. Andon this year, os Mahomet, the son of ‘Umar, and others 
record, “Abd AY “Aziz, the son of Al Woaiid, made-« raid in the -sammor;: 
and over the army wae) Musiama, the won of ‘All Al Malikh. 


2 (Oct, 20, TLO-Out, 18, TL) 

Tbn Wadh,. Mahomet, the eon of Miuwan, made ara. 

Al Tab, Among the eventa of the year was the raid of Maaslamn, the 
son of “Abd Al Mulikh, and ‘Timer, the son of Al Walid, into the land of tho 
Romans: and (hited fortresses were takon by the liana of Maslumm; wiv) tho 
people af Susanna migrated inte the interior of the land of the Romana 


03 (Oct. 10 TH-Oet. 4, 712). 

Thin Waihi. 
Al Walid, and Maslin made» rid and took Amasiyn (Amsaein), mn the 
fortresa of Al Chealil, 

Al Tab,. Aw! among the events of this year were the raid of Al'Abkns, 


Et, Sis, 00 


Thiiopele, AMM 
eral) 


Al 'Abbos, the son of Al Walid, and Marwan, lie son of 5, Nix of 


Theoplh, AM 


Mii, \s 
tis 


the son of Al Walid, into the land of the Ronians, and God's capture of “Mp sl et 


Sabastiyya (Sebasteis)" by his hands, And init was alse the mid of Marwan, 
the son of A) Walid, into the land of tho Rotmans; and ho reached 
Khangara.' And in it wna the raid of Maslama, the son of ‘Abd Al Maliki, 
into the land of the Romane; and he took Mnsu (Amnseéin) and the fortress 


1 vvil, Kullys and Kemuliyah: Eamontionas 
to Cappednels L. may he qument Thor Al Athi 
lea "Kanitunlya." The menthen of Hernkleli 
(Fouten ) pointy to Nikonredduia, tot if to 
etree chat Ste eaptory should mot be peopridud 
by the Creek writers 

© Aree ihonid be Artetone or ite chiat town, 
hoot this ia clearly ent of plage lupe, 

' The Mae) eve Somestiyya: Peed from 

1.4—VObL, XVELL 


The Al Athix, who odde ‘andl AY Marvhunsin 
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anh 
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of Al Chadid sod Ghazala and Tarchamali! in the neighbourhood of 
Malntiva. 

M4 (Oct, 7, 712-Sept, 25, 723), 

Thon Wadh., AT ‘Abbas ood Wimar, the sons of Al Walid, made « raid. 

Al Tah. And amongst ile events of this year was tho raid of Al ‘Abbas, 
Hie son of Walid, inte the tant of thie: Romnua, and iH is eall thet init hie 
took Antakhiya Adsl in it, as it ia said, ‘Abd Al ‘Aziz, the eon of Al Walid, 
nialé a raid into the land of the Romans sill he reached Ghawla; and Al 
Waliil, the eon of Hisham, the Mu'aiti, reached the land of Burg Al Chainam 33 
and VYasid, the aon of Aby Khabsha, redsched the land of Suriya” 


05 (Sept. 20, 713-Sept. 15, 714) 

Al Tab... And this year was the mid of Al "Abbas, the aon of Al Walid, 
the ain of “Abd Al Mulikh, into the land of tie Tlonmis, ond God took three 
fortresses by hie hands, aa jtis‘sail, andl they were Tulss, and Al Marzhanain, 
anid Dfirokia”" And in it Al Wadhillwohi waa killed iy the land of tie 
Romans, and about 1,000 men with him. 


IM (Sept. LU, 714-Sept. 4, 715), 
Thu Wadl.. Biahz, the son of Al Walid, made a maid. 


Al'Tah. Anil this year, as Al Wokidi says, was the mid of Bishr, tho 
aon Of Al Wali, m the winter; and, when he retwmed, Al Walid was dead, 


CALIPHATE OF SOLOMON. 


[bn Wadh.. Mastama made «a raid and took the fortresa of JAl 
Chadid, and wintered In the lands of the Romina; and "War, the son of 


Hubsira, mado a raid by:sea; and they oeewpied all betwoun Al Khaliy® nil 


Al Kustantiniyya, anid they took tiv erty of the Slaves” and Soloman sont 
them retiforcoments ‘under ‘Amr, (he sow of Koix, the Khinili: anil ‘Abd Adal, 


the son of ‘Umar, the san of Al Walid, the aon of Ukba. 


Thy W. also lias a duplicate eesount as followa: And Salamon went ontin 
the direction of Al Gazira and took up his abode at a place called panes * it 


1 Thibe be hui peeling at he AES EE place" ite lint alremily teeta! the 


wend wim) Vargiiue, which differs anly  Viy 
poh. Faygemea, howe, be the Arahié name 
lint Perr uga rriten, whites li simune apuatte iid of plane 
here, “The ceptor of Pergemee is petonied Ty 
Mindat! a) the Chenille of Add tiwlep ALB. 
LOST (TH "Theopliniew alee meoorhd bt under: 
70 (4.0 6205), bot, ae hor makes ti oonfom 
qemreneirits sili Loess qerwormeriany,, Lae tal qyyneeee 
to plage Wt tx THT, 

© due sho tore of the: 

* Sikes Siriva (Byria, bu Yh 183, note 4) anil 


‘Rauriva (fomuria) differ onivy hiya poink, Tt is 


olen fpessifile toe one aehilel fe dieane , ok 


rial 0, 
4 te Al Athix, “he took Himkla and sthur 


of Al Marzhansin nil Tie [Tiled |) dniler AH 
Vip, Wate SL Thin fast tacteyn might wean 
for Doar, whit would oo well with) Solana, 
hat not with Temkin, oolosy Worwketeim-Ky- 
Votre Wane Another peuling i Tima - Al 
Mincwbha tha 2 Gli Wee dara bitin. 

an thermmh ‘The sane covers the Hullo 
paral, Prrpeinethe, weed Weyepecrrri 

* Prof, Tionay (Hist, Gey, of deke Minor, 

p. ANS) Whemititien the tty of dhe Slave with 
Camden, rinar the Cilielmay gewteen y beer tive wity 
bern mentions] wont seem to iinve heen ear 
Ceram lauen taaverps les, 
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the province of Kinnasrin (Chalkis); an? he sent Maslama, the son of "Alb Al 
Malikh, upon p raid into the territory of the Romans, and told him t go to Al 
Kustantiniyya, and remain before it till he took it, And Mashuna went on 
till he reached Al Kustantiniyys, and remained before it till he hud sown 
and eaten of what he lind: sown; and he entered and took the city of the 
Sluvs. And the Mosloms were amitten by scarcity, and hinnger, and cold} and 
Silomon heard of the condition of Mnalama anid hia mon, and sent thém 
runforéements ander “Amr, the son of Kais, by land; and he sewt ‘Mmar, the 
son of Hubaira, the Fisari, to make a raid by aca; and that because the 
Romans had made on attack upon the city of Ladikiya (Laodikeia), mn the 
province of Chima, and had burnt it, and had curried away Kome of what waa 
in it, And ‘Umar, the sou of Hubairs, reached the ennsil (khatig) of Al 
Kustantiniyys.t 


OT (Sept 5, 715—-Aug. 24, 716), 


Ei. Nie 7 


Al Tub... And among the events of this year wos the oquippmy by Theeph. AM 
Solimon, the wou of “Abd Al Malikl, of the armies iitendell to maveh to Al gyi as 
Kustantinivya, ant the appointment of his ¢on David, the eon of Solemon, 1027 | 


to conduct the summer expedition; and lie took the fortress of Al Mara, 
And in it, ss Al Wakidi records, Maslarns, the son of ‘Abt Al Malikli, made 9 
rid into the land-of the Romans:* amd:he took the fortress which jial been 
taken by A) Wadhdhach, the chief of the Wadhdhachiyya. And init ‘Umar? 
the aon of Hubaira, the Fizari, made o mid by sea npon the land of the 
Tomans, and wintered im it. 


O8 (Auy. 23, 71G-Aug. 13, 717), 

Al Tab,. And among the events of this year waa the eetiding by Bolo~ El Nia oF 
mo, the sou of ‘Abd Al Malikh, of his brother Maslama, the aon of ‘Abd Al ht rien 
Mulikli, to Al Kustantiniyya ; and he told him to remain before it till he Nikeph. p. s& 
look it or an ortor from lam cawe vo him. And he passed winter and ~ right ol 
auuimer there, . . « . Twas told by Achmad, the son of Zubair, on * Ue” AS 
the antlionty of "All, the ein of Mahomet: he said: Wheo Salomon sssmmed way 
the government, he made a rail upon the Romana; ond he stationed him- 
weH ot Dabik, awl sent Maelarna in front; and the Romans were afraid of 
him; and Law appeared from Armifiya . . - . « Amd the pitrciaus 
said to Leo, Tf you deliver us from Maslama, wewill make you king’; and 
tioy mado a covenant with him, And lie eae to Maslana and gail," The 
raople know that you will not tuake serious war upon them, bub will vive 
them o reapity, a8 long as the oor lonts with you: and, if you Mute the corn, 
they will aubmit’ And he homed it; and the onemy ranained, ani the 


Moslema were atraitencd until they nearly perished. And 
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that happened tothe force which liad never linppened to an army before, 
until s tian was afraid to wo out. of the camp alone; and they ate the 
beasts of burden and skins and the trunks and leaves of treee and everything 
except dust, And Soloman remained at Dabik, and continued there through 
the winter; and he was not able to send thet help till Solomon died. 
tant . Am! this year the city of the Slavs was taken, Mahomet, the 
sun of “Umar, says: ‘The Burgan (Bulgarians) made an attack in the year 
08 upon Maslama, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, and he had few men with 
him; and Solomon sent him help under Masada or *Amr, the son of Kaus, 
with » military force; and the Slava made a treacherous attack upon them; 
then God routed them, after they had killed Shurachil, the son of *Abdn. 
And in this year, as Al Wakidi states, Ai Walid, the son of Hisham, ani 
‘Amr, thoson of Kania, made a raid, and some of tho men of Antakhiva were 
ont to pieces ; and Al Walid attacked some mon in the outlying districts of 
the Romans, ond took many prisoners from among them, 
Chret, of 84d ~ - «= » » « Amd this year David, the aon of Solomon, the son. of 
AB EE) Abd Al Malikh, mute oa raid into the land of the Romans, aml tuck the 
fortress of Al Mara near Malutya* 


OD (Auy. 14, 717-Ang. 2, 718)" 

Ton Wail. Solomon, thea son of "Ald Al Malikh, sent bis son Duvid to 
the lind of the Romans, and Masham was feinaining quiet befire Al 
Kustantiniyya » adil David took the fortress of Al Mara, in the neighbourhood 
of Malatya, 


CALIOATE oF ‘Uap IT, 


During hia government in the year 09 ‘Amr, the aon of Kais, ihe 

Khindd, made a raid in the sim,«,ur, | 
Thepl:, AM ALTab And in this year ‘Umar, tle «on of “Abd Al ‘Ariz, aent to 
Sikeph. p jy Maslama, who waa in the land of the Rumans, and told him to retara from 
it with the Moslems who were with hint and he sent him some high-brod 
horses anda large quantity of corn, and he urged the men to go to his 
assisianee, At) the number of high-bred hares which he sent to him was, 

na it is anid, FM) horses, 


1) (Auge $, 71S—July 838, 719). 


AD Tab, And in thid°yosr ‘Wione, the son of ‘Abd Al ‘Azix, sent Al 
Wali, the son of Hisham, the Mn‘aiti, and “Amr, the son of Kais, the Khindi, 


of the mon of Chimes, to make a mid in the simmer, 





1 There tee trithh longeracomit of ibe eepe- forte of * Antigen’ ip ALS, 1088 (Oot, t, Tid 
dition agsinat Constantinople in the Mattos Al —Sopt a0, 717) For Al Mars ef, ann, 84. 
‘yun | hot it would fake too much apace to Wa ehonld porfaye rond ©8, sinoo Tim W, 
trntivlate it here. itn thot eh eepedithin of 4 nider the tel nf 

* The CArenioly of B46 quskee Daviill ako ibe = "Umar. . 
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Ibn Al Athir, In this year ‘Umar, the son of ‘Abd -Al *Asiz, ordered 
the: mon of Tarnoda (Taranton) to withdraw from it to Malatya: and ‘Tar- 
aitila is in the Roman territory, three days journey from Malatys ; and “Abel 
Allah, the son of "Abd Al Malikh, had settled the Muoslema in it after he 
fund male arid upoo th im the year 83; aml Milatya waa at that time 
leairted : und he iitrodocel among them «a military force from Al Gain, 
to be stationed among them until the snow came down and they returned to 
their district, And this state of uilnirs went on until ‘Umar succeeded to the 
eoyermment; and le ardered Uiem to return to Malatya anil left Tarnnila 
wnoceupied, through fear of injury to the Mostema from the enemy; dnd he 
luft Taranda deserted, atil appointed as governor of Malatyn Ga'waua, the 
son of Al Charith, ome of the suns of “Ainir, the son of Sa'sn'a. 





Cauruatre or Yarip ff. 


102 (July 12, 720—June 30, 721). 

Tbn: Wadh.. Under hie government in the year 102 "Ald Al Walid, 
the son of Hisham, made a raid at the head of the men into the land of the 
Romans, and encamped at the for near Antakhiya, And ‘Umar, the sun of 
Hubaira, attacked the Réemans in Fourth Arminiya, and routed them and 
took 700 prisoners from manong then. 

Al Tab; And ip this year ‘Umar, the on of Hubnira, mule a raid apou 
the Romans in -Arminya, and routed them, and. took many men prisuners 
from among them—it ts said 70) prisoners.” 

Thn Al Athir adde: And in this year Al ‘Abbas, the eon of Al Walid, 
the sow of ‘Abd Al Matikh, made no raid upon the Romans, and took Dalisa 
(Dalisond os 1)" 

103 (Jul. 1, 721-June 20, 722). 

Thun Wadh,. Al ‘Abbas, the son of Al Walid; made o roid; and the men 
were eut lo pieces im detachments, And “Abd Al Rachman, the son of 
Solomon, the Kbalbi, and "Uthman, the gon of Chayyan, the Murn, made-a 
raid, and encamped against a fortress, and took it. 


Al Tal. And in this year AT ‘Abbas, the son of Al Wall, tade a raid 
Wpon the Romana, anil took a city called Rasala* 


104 (June 21, 722June 9, 723). 
Thn Wadh... ‘Abd Al Rachnian, the son of Solomon, the Khalbi, mado a 





\ According to Thooph, tie attack of “Ate = ‘Ther diflarmmoe betwen * kil” (it ti mid) wn 
Atiah on Taranton by AJM, 0003 (701) ame un. vara sagt only ome of pedotione 
guoesefal ‘The somrpation of \Tamaten fn Bee next n | 
placed by Michosl tm A.B. 1002 (71E), onl bey tin ‘evil, Ohevla and Weel Dn Al Adhis 
Chropicts of £46 in A.B. 102] (710) According  ‘Dassle.” Perhaps Ouasada by the plane meant | 
to Lith these athoritiee The captor wae Mas- lt it seems probable that tt ie theo sume an thut 
lame, mapthened umber thie jyeviods year univer the 

E Jie AD Aikis “aud ieiflel 700° princhir.’ name of Talise (the vowels aro doubtful) 


El. Nie, 105 
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raid on tho south in the summer; and "Othman, the son of Chayyan, the 
Murti, made a mid upon the north in the summer, 


105 (June 10, 723-May 28, 724). 
Thu Wadh,. &a‘id, the son of "Abd Al Malikh, the son of Marwan, male 
a mid; then he returned and made a raid upon the regions of the Turks 
hoop, AM. Al Tab,. And in this year was the raid of Swid, the eon af ‘Abd AL 
M0 Mualikh, into the jand of the Romans; aml Lo sent out'a detachment of abut 
1,000 fighting men, arul, as is recoriled, they were all cul’ us pieces 
Ibn Al Athir, And this year Marwan, the son of Mahomet, made w raid 
apon the south in the snmmer and took Kuniya ([kovion) m the latul of the 
Romans and Khamkh (Kamackios),’ | 


CALIPHATE oF ELISTTAM. 


Khitab Al Uyun. And this year Marwan, the.eon of Mahomet, made a 
raid at the hua of the forces of Al Gasim and the forces of Al Sham (aud he 
was governor of Al Gazira in the name ot Hisham), and with him was Said, 
the son of Hisham, at the head of the forces‘of AlSham; and ha énterad by 
the road of Mulatiyya and pool a fortress callod Muwasa by storm, after he 
liad beseiged then and assaulted them with engines. And: they asked him 
to grant a capitulation, and be refused to grant them anything but o sar 
rondor-at dleeretion,. And, when he liad taken it; he decidod to kill the 
fighting men and carry the ebildren into captivity; anil hy divided them 
among the Moslems, and destroyed the fortress. 


10 (May 29, 724—May 18, 725), 


Thon Wadh., Awl during his government, in the year 11M, Mu‘awiya, the. 


sow of Hisham, made a raid ot the head of the men; and he sent Al Wadh- 
dhach, the chief of the Wadhdhachiyya, and he burnt the crops aod the 
villages, because the Romnns had burnt the pasture lanils, And Sa‘id, the 
gem of “Alwl A) Malikh, made a zaid upon the north in the summer. 


Al ‘Tal, And in this year Sa'id, the aon of “Alxl Al Malikh, made a raid 
ty the snmonrer, 
LOT (May LW, 725—May 7, 720), 
Thong. AM Thon Wailh. . Mu'awiya alao made. raid. 
Bate AlTab,. Maslania, the eon of ‘Abd Al Malikh, mado @ raid by land, 
Kl Nix ie Khitab Al ‘Oyun, Maslama, the son of “Abd Al Malikh, made 9 raid 
wate Dien apon Kateariyya (Koisareia), and thot 1 between Malatiyya and Khamoakh 
asiow  (Kamachos), anil took it, — 
of. Mtoh, and 
peice OD 
(eskuloaroia) ' These La ebbing bio mbierme we bet hater bbe acct Leo " Al Tab. fiakes thie a nid npon Cppri, 
woh) plane Uhre ex portition bofore oy after the which oes not come within the: lint af the 
death of Yoh! Wen. 724) ertlidr, 
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103 (May 8, 726-Apr. 27, 727). 

Thn Wadh.. Maslama, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, made a mid in the 
summer on the south; and ‘Agim, the son of Yasid, the Hilnli, made » raid in 
the summer on the north 

Al Tab;. And in this year wos the raid of Maslama the son of ‘Abd Al 
Malikh, until he reached Kaisartyya; a city of the Romans on the borden: of 
Al Gaztra;' and Goi took it by tue hands, — 

And in it «lay Alwaham, the son of Hisham, mace acraid and took also 
ond of the fortresses of the Romane 


100 (Apr 28, 727-Apr. 15, 725). 
Thn Wadi. Mu‘awiya, the son of Hisham, made a raid, and with tim 
wae Al Battal in command of lie ndvanee-guard, aud he took Khongara* 


Al Tab. Ani amouget the events of thie year was the mid of “Ab 
Allah, the son of ‘Ukba, the san of Naf’, he Fibri, nt the head of 1a fores by 
act, anil the raid of Mu’awiya, the son of Hishom, upon the land of the 
Romana: and he took « fortress in it called Toibs," and aime of the troops of 
Antakhiya in his company were cut to pieces, | 

110 (Apr, 16, 728—Apr, 4, 720). 

Al Tab.. ‘And in this year, x2 ia recorded, Mu‘awiya, the sou of Hisham, 
male « raid opon the land of the Romans nnd took Samala, And in it'Abd 
Alloh, the son of ‘Ukha, the Fibri, made-n tail-in the euminer; amd! over the 
sea forces, as Al Walkidi reconls, was ‘Abd Al Rachman, the son of Mu‘awiya, 
the son of Chinlaig. 

Khitab Al ‘Uyun. Mu‘awiya, the son of Hisham, made « raid in. the 
summer; and he sent ‘Abd Allah A! Battal in command of his advanee- 
guard, and lie took « fortress in the territory of the Romans, and in it some 
men were cut to pieces by them; and Mu'awiya, the gon of Hisham 
besieged , .. . 4 


111 (Apr. 5, '729-Mar, 25, 730), 

Tho Wadh.. Mu‘awiya, the son of Hisham, madea raid in the summer 
wpon the north, and Sa‘id, tho son of Hisham, made « raid in the summer 
upon the south, 

Al Tak. And among the events of this your was the raj of Mu‘awiya, 
ihe son of Hisham, in the summer upon the north, and the raid of Ba‘id, ie 
son of Hisham, in the summer wpon the south until le renchod Kataartyys. 
Al Wakidi saye: In the year 211 ‘AlMl Allah, the son of Abn Maryam, mile 
a raid at the hend of the aea-forces; ancl Hisham aypointed Al Chuklans, the 





1 Thr Al Ath. adile: “aod that ioe colobraind = (alec miro. 1, 
city.” Te alae records water thie your thi raid * rl, Tatras = pownthly te We idititied with ‘9h 
recortial sitar 107 by Al fab , adirrpaw “Arecte [Thooyih, A.M. O210\ 

® Aa thore are bo poite in the MR, the man * The namo han falien out, Vrhage i da 
might. slaw he qoad "Gangra” Mich. meurdly Nikals, the alege of whieh by rennded hy Mich. 
tho capture of Caingre under AS 1008 (791). OL under AS. TO#2 (TH), 


Ei. Nin, 165 
= ie AMT 
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aon of Rais, the son of Makhrama, the son of ‘All Al Muttalib! the san of 
‘Abd Manaf, to command all the men of Al Sham and Misr. 
112 (Mar. 26, T30—Muar. 14, 731). 
Ibn Waolh.. Mu'nwiyn, the son of Hisham, mate.s rail upon the 
Romene; and he did pot aneceed im entering their territory, hut remained ot 
the frontier at Al ‘Amk.* in the district of Marash, 
Theoph. AM AlTab,. And among the events of this year was the mid of Ma'nwiya, 
Mich, As bhe son of Hisham, in the summer; and be took Kharshana (Charsianon) 
42° and burnt Farandiyyn in the district of Malatya 
Khiteb Al ‘Tyun. And this year ‘Abd Al Wahhab, the son of Bukht, 
was killed while in company with Al Battal, inthe land of the Romans; and 
that because the men were ecattered from Al Battal and pot to flight; and 
‘Abd Al Waolihab . . advanced towarda the enemy ~ ond) maine led 
with the Lioat ond was killed, and lis horse was killed. 


113 (Mar. 14, 731-Mar, 2, 782), 

Al Tab,. And amony the events of this yeur wae'the death of “Abd Al 
Walihab, the son of Bukht'; ancl he was with Al Battal ‘Abd Allah in the 
lami of the Romana, Am) Mahomet, the eau of ‘Wimar, records on the 
authority of ‘Als Al ‘Aziz; the aon af Umar, that ‘Abd Al Wahhnb, the son 
if Bukht, mule a raid with Al Battal in the year 118, and the: men: were 
scatters from Al Battal, &e. (the reat as in Khit, Al "Uytn, ann. BE2). 

An among the events was the raid of Mu'awiya, the son of Hisham, 
into the land of the Romans; and he stayed on the frontier in the district of 
Marsh and returmed, 


114 (Mar. 3, 782-Fob. 20, 723). 

Tha Wadh.. Mu‘awiyn, the son of Hisham, and Maslama, the son of 
‘Abd Al Malikh, made a rnid. 

mL Rik an } A} Tah... And nIOn the events was the raid of Mu‘awivna, the aon of 
ho tt Hisham, upon the north in the summer, and the raid of Solomon, the son of 
Hisham, upon the south in the summer; and it ie recorded that Mu‘awiya, 
the son of Hisham, sisote the anburbs of Akrian (Akroinon), and that ‘Abd 
Allah Al Battal and Constantin met with their forces; and he routed them 


mul took Constantine prisoner: And Solomon, the eon of Hisham, reached 
Kaisariyya. 

115 (Feb, 21, 738-Feb, 9, 734), 

Tbn Wadh.. Mu'awiva and Solomon, the sons of Hisham, made a raid, 
im over the advance-quard was ‘Abd Allah Al Battal and lie tet Con- 
stantins aud touk Mim prisoner aml rooted the Romans 


Al Tab.. And amoog the events of this year was the raid of Mu’awiya, 
the «an of Hisham, upon the land of the Ronmns, 





' The text of Aa) Tak. hee Al Muttalti. I * a, the walley } sora, 7B aol jibe 
lism d * All” fren Dhity Al Athi 
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Khitab Al ‘Uyun,  Ma‘awtyn, the soy of Hisham, made a mid-in the 
sommer, and with him wero the men of Al Sham and the men of Al Casira 
aod “Abd Minh Al Battal. And, when the Moslems and tho Itomanw met, 
and over the forces was "Abd Allah Al Battal . . 2 .. , the Romans 
were routed, and the Moslems fell upon them and male great slaugliter, aul 
took many captives; aul took possession of theiy camp nnd made spoil of 
their property. | 
L1G (Feb, 1), 7a4—-Jan. 80; 785), 
Thu Wiailh.. Mu‘awiyn, the son ef Hisham, made & raid, 
Al Tob. And among the events of this year was the raid of FL Nm 116 


Rotoaans | 


117 (Jan. 31, 735—Jnn. 19, 730) 


Tho Wadh.. Mo‘awiya-and Solomon, the sous of Hishani, madan mid.’ pg ww pit 
Al'Tab.. And among the events of this year wae the raid of Mu'awiya, Peon AM 
tie son of Hisham, upon the north inthe summer, and the raid of Solomun, 
the son of Hisham, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, upon the soulli in the sinmumer 
in. the neighbourhood of Al Gazira: and he scattered his detachments over 
the tand of the Romana. 


115 (Jan, 20, 736—Jon, 7, 737). 


Al Tah. Among the eventa wae the raid of Mo’awiya and Solomon, movie 1 
the sone of Hisliam, the wen of "Alkl Al Malikh, pon the land of the Thauph, Aa 
Romana ; ae 


11) (Jan, $-Dec 28, 737}, 

Al Tab. Among the eventa was the raid of Al Walid, the son of Al 
Kaka’, the “Aba, upon the land of the Romans, 

120 (Dee. 20, T37-Dee. 17, 798), 


Al Tab... Among | the events was the raid by Solomon, the son of Hisham; pyc AM 
the son of “Abd Al Malikh, in the summor, and liis capture, na ie recorded, uf : 
Sindira, (Sideronn). 


12) (Dee. 18, 788-Dee ti, 759). 


Ibn Wadh.. Maslama, the son of Hisham, reached Malatya. 
Al Tab... Among the events waa the mid of Masluma, the son of Hisham, 
the son of “Abd Al Malilh, wpoo the Rotnans 5 and in it he took Matamir 


122 (Dec, 7, T30-Nov, 25, 7400). 


Tiny Walk. Solumon, the em of Hisham, made a mid qpon the districh phat, | 
of Malatya ate 





' Prom (ids yolul down te 121 ihe text of thn Wah. ip defvetive 


ae 
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Al Tab... In this year ‘Abd Allah Al Battal was killed with a free of 
Moslems 3 i the lind of the Romanus, 
Khitab Al‘Uyun, Al Battal, the son of Al Chant, (his name was ‘Abd 
Allah) and Constantine met with large forces; and (iod Most High routed 
Theoph a0 them, and Cotetantine was taken prisoner, And Al Battal advanced with 
| tle captives, and he was attacked in the rear and killed, and with him was 
ktDil Malikli, the son of Shug'aih, 
Thy Al Athir, In this year Al Battal (awd his name was 'Alid Allah 
Abu IChasati, the Avtakhi) was killed with a force of Moslems jn the land 
of the Romans; aud it is aid also that it waa in the year 123. 


123 (Noy. 26, 740—Nov. 14, 741), 
EL Nix 129 Tho Wadh.. Solomon, the son of Hisham, made a raid in the sammur. 


24 (Nov. 15, T41-Nov. 3, 743). 
: Thn Wadh.. Solomon; the son of Hisham, made:a raid, and he met Leo,' 
the Emperor of the Romons, and Artivaa (Artavazd); and he returned, and 
there wad no battle between them. 
Al Tab. And in this year Solomon tmade'a raid m the aunundr, and he 
met Leo, the king of the Romans, aod carried off captives awl epoil 





195 (Nov, 4, 742-Oct, 24, 743). 


Theoyh. AM Ihn Waidth,. Al Ghame; the gan of Yazid, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, 
4 fade w aad. 
Al Tab. Among the events was the mid by Al Nu'man, the son of Yasir, 
the gon of ‘Abd Al Malitch, in the enmeer. 


Canpmare or Ai Wau TI. 


Tho Al Athir. This yenr the Romans eame out to Zibatra® and that is 

‘at ancient fortress; and it had beets taken by Chabib, the son of Maslama, 

the Fitoi; and the Ronrmw demolished it at that time; and ihwas rebuilt 

without strength; and the Romans demolished it again in the days of 

Morwan, the son of Mahomet, the Ase? , . . And in this yoar A) Walid sent 
his brother, Al Ghamr, tho son of Yozid, ts anda: raid." 


TEL Kin "the eon of Tao’; and thin wo = Molltene and in fat. 30° 60", tong, 61° BO, 
olondnaly right, white Lao fined faint TAL. 1 Phe wee if Al Gnclin’ sue a nicliberse of 
FE Betjwen) Meliten: oni) Someta anil A) Marwan [, 

Ohadath (ooo p, 206) econ to Yaka Per: “thn Wadh, lethemtonm wrong in ascribing 
facngem it ebinsided toe heheeatifecd wiht) Deke jemi. thle nid to che woigu af Minho, wh hit thet 
Tatwbat), Abo’) File (Tab, Spr. pp. 28, 30) hii in Fob. 748, 
plore Atha tee doze’ journey wnuths uf 
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Extnacrs prom AL BALADHURL 
The Affair of the (turagune,' 


Ani in the days of Thn Al Zubair, after the death of Marwan, the son of 
Al Chokhem, when ‘Abd Al Maliki wae aecking the succession Le the 
Caliphate, , . . and wie calling for the lwlp of the men to go to Al 'Trwke to 
fight against Al Mus‘ab, tle een of Al Zubair, a Roman army went out to the 
mountains of Al Lakliam (Amanos) under one of their genermls; then thoy 
went to Lubnan(Lebauon), where wus collected a large force of (ke Gurapima 
and Nabataeaos and runaway slaves of the Moalems, And ‘Abd Al Malik 
was conipilled to make peace with them on condition of paying 1,000 (lenaril 
every assembly-lay j-anil he made pence with the Kxrperor of the Ronsans for 
the anwunt which he wasto pay him in onfer to prevent him from fighting 
‘nuaitat him, and because be was afraid he would go ont to A) Shon anid, 
conquer ih, ., - Aud this was in the year 70, - 6.65. Anil Maimun the 
Gurgunami was 4 Roman slive bolonging to the sous of Um A! Chaklam, 
the sister of Mu’awiya, tho sun of Abu Sufyan, and they were Thakafig; and 
by birth indeed be came of the Guragiiia, eo that fe joined them wd wont. 
out to Mt. Labuay with them, And “Abd Al Malikh teard that he woen 
inan. of prowess ant yalouy; aml he asked Tig masters to sou him free, and 
they dil it; and he gave him command of a military force and sent him to 
Antakhiya; and be made raid upon Al Tuwana in company with Masiama, 
the son of “Abd Al Malikh, (and he was at the head of 1,000 of the mun of 
Antakhiya), aud he was mmrtyred after showing ittinguished cournge. And 
‘Abd Al Malikh sent a large army to make « rail wpun the Romana in onler 
to exact Yengeaoce for him.* 


The Rronticr of Al Shawn (Syria), 


L was ioformod by some elders of the inhabitanta of Antakhiya: they 
atl: The frontier of tho Moslems in At Sham im the days of ‘Umar and 
Uthmun (God be grocious to them) and the succeeding sovercigns, was 
Antakhiya and other cities, which Al Rashid called. “Awnaimn’; aml the 
Mosluns used Wy rail the country beyond just os now they raid the country 
beyord ‘Turis. And between Al Tekhuiilarnna (Alexandria by Issos) and 
Tarsus the Romans had fortresses ond urmour-stores like the fortresses is 
armour-stores by which the Moslems pase ot the presout day. And some- 
times their inhabitants Jef them and Méd into the territory of the Romana 

bin: Murduites. . otpdtewey Mivealwad wal “ABorp he Tomeer Bod 
This waneund i al wadienee wlth tliat gf Al rie sooelae rou dewcrortiero) erpaton wir Ty 
at. ut trot Addording tu tho most ahwiout  Marompg th Mupsrwi) wncoriy with AL Mable 
“qnowning of that wrilor’s words, for he ervlalely = ut. s . 
comm to iepraaut Matron we being on the ¥ jun defences: 
Itunan olde, ‘The occennt of Thuophanun (tre 
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in Tour; and sometimes Remon fighting man were moval mts them to 
occupy thom, And th is said that Herakleios brought men with him ond 
stationed! them i thuse vities, when lie retire! from Antakhiys, lest the 
Moslems shoulil coms aul evlonize the lan! between Antakhiva and the 
territory of the Romans. And God knows . . 2. 2. And 
(hore ts a lifference as te who was the first to pass the Gates (theas are the 
Gates of Baghras (Pagrni)), And gome say; They were posed by Maisara, 
the son of Masruk, the ‘Absi, who was sent by Abu ‘hails, tho son of 
Al Garrach; aud he met a Roman force accompanied by some Muste'riba from 
Ghassan aid Tonukh-aad Iyad, who were going to jom Herakleios; and he 
tittacked them anid slow a large number of fighting men from among them: 
Then he wna joined by Molikh Al Ashtar, the Naki‘, with roinforcements 
from Abu “Ubaida, who was at Antakhiya: Am others say: the firat who 
possed the Gates wae 'Uimair, the son of Sa'd, the Ansari, when le was sont 
on the mutter of Gabain, the son of Al Aiham, 

And Abul Khattab the Agdi-says: I live howd that Abu ‘Ubaida 
himself tiade o aummeéer raid and passnl by Al Massisa and Tarsus: and the 
population of these places and the neighbouring fortresses emigrated ; and le 
paseo! through the Gates, am! lids mid extended ag far a4 Zamla!’ And 
anvtlior account shya: lie sent Maisara, the aon of Musruk, and he reached 


#ancle. 


I was informed by Abu Salich Al Farris, whe had it from a ian of 
Diinaghk (Damascus) called "Abd Allah, the een of Al Walid, who hod it 
from Hisham, the son of Al ‘Az, who had it from ‘Uhada, the son of Nusa, 
a4 Abu Salich thinks; bho aaid; When Mu‘awiya made-a rad upon ‘Ammu- 
riyyn in the year 25, hy found the fortresses between Antakhiya and Tarsus 
deserted; and he stationed in them :a force taken from the men of Al Sham 
aod Al Gazira and Kinnasrin, until he returned from hie raid; then a year or 
two years afterwards he sent Yazid, the son of Al Chur, the "Absi, on 5 
summer mid; and he gave him orders, und be acted accordingly, and the 
ofheers did lim bidding. And this man said: And I found in the book. of 
the raids of Mu‘awiya that hy made a raid in the year 31 in the district af 
Al Massisa, and reached Daruuliyya*; and, when he wenton the expedition, 
he did not pass by any fortress between him and Autakhiya without de- 
ahroving it | | | 

And Twas informed by Mahomet, the son of Sa'd, on the authority of 
Al Wakidi anu! others: he saul: In the year $4'Abd Alloh, the son of ‘Abd 
Al Malikh, the son of Marwan, made.n rid im the summet, and he-entered 
by the Cites of Antakhiya; and he came to Al Massiva aod built ite fortress 
upon its oll fonndations And he planted in jt m colony taken from the 
ariny, song whom were $00 men, whom tie lad selected irom among those 
possessed of valour and distinguished courege; and the Mostome hud mot 


Y Yolcut sittotee Zeielien tsaar Moyet la * Perhaps we wheill read Adbimliyye oy 
anil quote: Khalifa, the son of Khuyyat, oe no Adaluniva’ [eve p. 102),  Chervbalot aaa 
ening atid ape hy Ate Allok the mof = fimpoetble, though tut ow the pame muully 


‘Bat Ohi senef Abn Sanch lo the yeor 8 roprrcieuted! by Dmiwialivyvia. 


a 
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colonized it bofore that time, And ke built a mosque initelose to the hill 
of ihe fortress Than he weot on willi lie army till he made o rant upon 
he fortress of Sinan andl took it; and ho sent Yazid, tho son af Chunin, the 
Tai, the Antakhi; and le made an incursion and then returned to hii. 
And Abu'l Khattab tle Avdi said, The first In Al Isinm who bolt the 
fortrose. of A) Mnssian was ‘Abd Al Muilikli, the son ot Marwan, acting 
through his son, ‘Abe Allali, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, in the year 54 upon 
its old foundations: and the building am) garrisonlue were completel in the 
year S35. ce es ew ey] Me saids And "Uinar, the aon of "Abd Al 
‘Aziz, journeyed till he came te the granmry ul Al Miussisa > peel he wished to 
destroy it and to destroy the fortresses between i anil Antalthiya And ho 
said.“ Lam afraid of the Romane besieging Whe inhabitants of }L" Awl the 
men told him-that it had been colonized in onler te keop the Rotana wlio 


‘wore in it away from Antakhiya; and, if he laid it waste, there woulil be 


nothing to stop the enemy unti} they came to Antakhiys, And he gave up 
the ides ard Wuilt a general mosque for the tmlabitents i the district of 
Khafarbuyya, . . . Heaaul: Thon Hisham, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikli, 
built (he suburlia = thon Marwan, the son of Mahomet, bailt the booths. eo) 
the east of the Giehan (Pymmnos), and round it he built a wall, anid web Wyre 
wooden gate in it and dug a brench: 2 2 6 a, 

They (the eldurs of the frontier) said: Aud the man who fortified Al 
Mithakkaly! was Hisham, the sou of ‘Abd Al Mulikh, acting throug! Chossan, 
the son of Mahitiwaih, ihe Autakli, . . . . And Hisham built the fortress 
of Katorghash ® by thi instrumentality of “Abd Al 'Agiz, the son of Chayyan, 
(ho Aotalchi: and Hishutn built the fortress of Mura by the instrumentality of 
an man of Antakhiyn. . . . Aol Hisham Wuiltthe fortress o! Buka®* 
in the territory of Antakhiyn; then it was reatorell avd retawadl. oa hs 
iia i And Abu'l Khattab saps; ‘The bridge um the ruil to AdTiit 
(Adan) from Al Masstsa fan that ts ) miles from Al Maaslan) was bolt i tlie 
voar 125, and it waa enlled the briden af Al Walid ; ov! that wae Al Walid, 
ihe son of Yazid, tho-son of “Abd Al Malilch, the jnurdered,. . 


The Peowtien of AL Goatva (Aleaapotamia), 


They aaid: When Tthiman, the son of ‘Affan, (God be gracions to hit) 
Lecame Caliph, hu wrote to Mu'owiya, appointing hints Wath of Al Shuma ; and 
he made “Unaie, the sea of Sa'd, the Anseri, Wall of Al Gazira; then he 
esperseded him, and united Al Shum and Al Gozira and their fortresses in 
the hands of Mu‘awiys, And he onterod hint to tinke a raid apow Shimshat 
(Samoaata), anil thatis in Fourth Arminiya, or een someone else to make a 
rid npen it, Ani be sent thither Chabib, the ao) of Maslama, tha Filtni, am 
Safwan, the son of Mu'atial, the Sulami: and they took it sowe dys after 





' See Tomah, der tstariehes Topogr * New Mopevuentia poecrding in Yakut. 
¢ Kteinanten, jo 7) (Wiener Akal. Bibsingsber. ' From: Al thi, p. 160 iy wppeare that tho 
Bal. 1261, [lace wie chee to Mt Atianed 
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they had encamped before it on the sume tarms as the capitulation of Al Rubia 
(Eilesan); nnd Safwan reroained in it, and there he diol at the ond of the 
Quliphate of Mu'awiya: And it ie said: No, the man who mode the rad 
pow it was Mu‘awiya himself, aud THiathan with him; and he mid Safwrty 
Wali of it, awl ho gelled in jt awl died there. “oe ee oe 
And they asid: Chabib, the son of Maslama, made a rand on the fortress of 
Kliamkh after the oapture of Shimshat, fl could not tuke it And Safwan 
tiade « raid upon it, ani did not succeed in capturing it, Then he made a 
raid! pon it in the yeor 59) nud that is the year in which lie diel; and with 
him was ‘Uranir, the son of Al Chubab, the Sulami ; and ‘Ummie mounted the 
wall and ever conse! fighting pan it alone antil the Remmue reticoi!, and 
the Moslems climbed! up and took it for ‘Unnir, the son of Al Cliubab, And 
he -gloried in this and wae glorified for it, Then the Romane recovered it, 
and Maslamn, the aon of ‘Ald Al Malikh, took it;! and it never cessed bemg 
taken ond being recovered bry the Ronse. oe we. 

Malatiyya, And they said: ‘Tyndh, the son of Ghanm, eeut Chabih, the 
aon af Maslama, the Fihni, from Shimshat to Malutiyyn, and he took it; 
then the gates wero shut, Amd, when Mu'awiya became Wali of Al Shany 
aul Al Gagira. he sent Chabib; the-son of Maslamn, thither, and he took it by 
atorm : and le settled a colony of Mosleme iit with an adminiswutor, And 
Mut‘awiva came to it when he wished to etter Roman termtory; and he 
garrisoned! it with a force taken from the men of Al Sham and Al Gaziro andl 
others Awl it waz on the road of the summiey expeditions Then ite in- 
habitants migrated from it in the days of ‘Abd Allah, the son of Al Zubair, 
aud the Romans ¢ame out and pulled it down; thon they lef it, and son 
Armenian. and Nabatean Christiana settled in it, 

And I was informed by Mahomut, the son of Sa‘d, on the authority of Al 
Wakidj in hie tradition ; he said: ‘The Moslenis settle! in Tarands after “Alsl 
Allah, the som of ‘Abd Al Malikh, hal madeia rid upon it in the yenr 85; 
and they biilt houses in it::nand it is about 8 days’ journey from Malatiyya, 
in the territory of the Romane; and Malatiyyn was at that titae deserted, 
there boing no one in it except some.of the subject-peoples, Armenians and 
others: And somo scouts from the army of Al Gazira need to come thera in 
thy sumer and remaincdin the town until the winter came-on wd the snow 
fall; and, when this happened, they withdrew. And, whon “Umor, the son of 
‘Ald Al ‘Aziz (God he gmeious to him) suceeded to the government, he 
rouidved ble population of Taranta ngainst their will; aud this wae because 
he iene dinger te them from the enemy, - . = . Then he settled them 
in Malatiyys, ane loft Toyunda desertel; ou! Ly mole Ga'waui, the son of 
Al Charth, awe of the ona of “Ainir, the gon of Sa‘ea'a, Wali of Molutivyn. 

They sant: An! 26,000 Romans wont cub iy Hie year 123 ool encamped 
apnint, Malutiyya: and the inhabitants ehot their gates, aml the women 
mitntel the wall with turbans on thei heads, and fought. Awl a meseoper 





1 Thooph. resorde The aapttion ili AM 0200 (FLA Anuther eaplie da 72/4 |e toootded by 
Thy Al Athir (talore, yp. 108) 
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from the inhabitants of Malatiyya went out to ask for help, and the courier 
rode on witil he came to Elisham, the son of “Abd Al Malikh, who was at Al 
Ruaafa (Resaphn}; and Hisham despatched tho men to Malatiyya. Thon 
the news reached Lim thet the Romane had withdrawn from it, and he called 
the tnesstnger anid boli Lin; and le sent with lim some horsemen to keep 
wuant init, Asil Hisham coniicted a raid himself: then he came down to 
Malutiyya, and atayml in it onlil the building was completed. i 
And they said: Abu 'Ubaida, the son of Al Garrach, whob he was at Manhig 

(Hiorapolia), sent Khalid, the son of Al Walid, to the district of Mar‘ash; oul 
he took the fortress iqpon conition of the peopl migrating, Than he left it 
deserted ; mut, Sifyan, the sun of ‘Auf, the Ghamidi, when he made a raid 
npon the Romans in tho year 30, started from before Mar‘ash, and tnarched Sept 4, qe 
through the territory of tho Romane Ant Mu’ awiva built, the elty of ° A = 
Maraah, and stationed a military fore init, And after the death of Yazid, 
the son of Mu‘awiya, the Roman attacks npon then increanod, anil they 
withdrew from it:-and ‘Abd Al Malikh made pence with the Romans after 
thea death of his futher Marwan, the son of Al Chakham, . . . . And in Thong Ait Ald bundtt)) 
the year 74 Mahomet, the son of Marwan, made a mid upon the Romana, and Ms a 
Uruke the peace, And in the year 76 Mahomet, the son of Marwan, also made 
a snmimer raid = and thé Tomas came out from before Morash to A) Atmak' = PER 
in Gumada 1," anil the Moslems overcanie them; and their commander was 

Aban, the'son of Al Walid, the son of ‘Ukba, the aon of Abu Mu‘ait, and with 
him was Dinar, the aon of Dinar, a maui of ‘Abd Al Malikh, the son of 
Marwan,.and he was yovernor of Kinnasrin ail ita territory. And they met . 
jn the valley of Marneh and engaged in» stubborn fight, and the Tamans 
were routed, and the Moslem pursued thom, alaving and taking prisoners, 
And this year Dinar meta Roman foree at the bridge of Yaghra,! which ts 
nbunt 10 miles from Shimahat, and defeated them. Thien Al ‘Abbas, Lie son 
of Al Walid, wont to Mar‘ash, aru stayed, there and fortified it, and rameved . 
the men into it: «5 - « » And in the days of Marwan, the kar 
of Mahomet, whan ha was s occupied it “ebbing against the inhabitants of 
Chimes, the Romans came out an besieged the caty of Marash, tntil ite 
inhabitants capitulated on condition of boing allowed to migmts, Aod they 
went towards Al Gasirn and the province of Kinuasrin with their families. 
Then thoy destroyed it, And Marwan's governor over it at that time was Al 
Kliauthar, the eon of Aufar, the son of Al Chanith, the Khilabt; aot the 
Emperor af thitt time was Constantine, the son of feo. Then, when Marwan 
hel finished the affkirof Chita, and hal destroyed ite wall, he sent an omy 





1 Sip |i. LEQ, nerke fh abit 11 mie fom Baimpeentia, whirh omy 

P Ang, 3-Sopt.26, 604, Tho Syru wtiler peekoqe hw tmrt, The lake AD Vangie rear 
jie the battle lo AS HON ALE Fd, in while = Cie Syria Cites (Tonusctoek yi 740 be of etarran 
Gorm. L.= Ane. 17-Sept 16,096. aot af tlw quewtion. Alm T Wita (Tah. yr. p. 

4 aoa. ave op frelmon, PO%) ules tha eheee Al Yaplire a triliitery vl 

© Porhuyn ile bttlye ine the Siingoe kd = a river whieli Nowa lato the Laie of Antiouli, 
however, according 16 Bjopat amep is? oman oth oo och iver jee aoywhem oon 
niles from Sameedla.. Thee aa ealler iver = Racer 
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to build Marash; and it was built and re-founded, And the Homons come 
out during the civil war snd destroyed it, - 

Thoy said: Aud the fortress. of Al Chadath™ wie among those that were 
taken in the days of ‘Umar, itscapter being Chabib, the son of Madama, in the 
name of ‘Tyndh, the son of Ghanm ; aml Mu‘awiys restored itafter that, Add 
the sons of Umayyn called the guto of Al Chadath “Al Salamon Al Tairn,* because 
the Moslems were cut to pieces in it; and thot wos A) Chadath, as some men 
eay. And somo say: A young (chadath) lad with his companions, met the 
Moslems at the gate, and fought against them; and it was called the gate of 
Al Chadath, And inthe time of the ctvil war of Marwan, the son of Mahomet 
the Romans came cub and destroyed the ety of Al Chadath, and removed the 
inhalitunta from it,@s they iid at Malutiyyn, . - « They 

(tq te said: Awl Malikh, te son of “Abd Allah, the Khath'ami, wlio was called 
‘Ring (malikh) of the summer raids’ and wos one af the men of Filastin 
(Palustine), aie a rail upon thy territory of the Romana jn the pear 46, and 
curio’ off much spoil.. Then he retired; and, when he was sbout 15 milea 
from the gate of Al Chadath, at » place enlled Al Rahwa, lie stayed there 
three days and aol) the epoil and divided the captured arrows; and that Al 
Ratiwn was called Rahwa Malikh. ‘They said: And More 'Abd Al Wachad 
Was pasturage reserved for the horsea of the Mosloms. And, when Al 
Chadath and Zimatra® were built; they had po need of it, and it waa sown, 
They said: And Zinatra wos an old Roman fortress; ond ib wos taken at the 
eimie time as the ald fortress of Al Chadath, its captor boing Chabib, the son 
of Maslama, the Fihn: And it eteod until the Rorcans destroyed it in. the 
ov of Al Walid, the son of Yazid: andar was rebuilt without strength; and 

the Timans encamped before it in the days of the civil war of Marwan, the 
san of Mihomet, and razed it to the grounil. 
E, W. Broors. 





( Botween. Malitine anc Sarnomia and (er = § So ihe MBA. de Gewje would suibstitaty 
mutiikels peounting te Yokorts ' Ztboten,* whiteli iliffers only byw poltvi mint! ia 
a: Gan thie cette maeATy.. the form given by Thn Al Athir (aw p, 202}. 





ADDENDUM. 


P. 205, Note 3.—Aihatra ia no doubt the Sozopetra of Redrenos 
(2, 7. 150); but, as there seems to be no earkier authority for this. name, 
it is perhaps only mw Hellimizstion of Zibaten 





ON SOME KARIAN AND HELLENIC OUL-PRESSES. 


Tuis piper if an attempt to interpret cortain stones, whieh jive come 
to light recently on ancien! Mites in Karia, ae parts of ancient oll-pressea, on 
the ground that they ere well adapted to fulfil eertaiy par poses whirh are 
still essential to the modem native process of ail extraction im that purt of 
Asin Minor and. in the adjacent islands, The inference is thub the ancient 
process closely yeseinbled the modern. in the principal features which are ré- 
counted below. 


L 


The Modern dfethot of extracting olive oil consists of the two processes 
col grinding and pressing. 

In the moat primitive mode of grinding which is still in use, the olives 
are crushed either on a flat stone by « roller. or im a stone trough by a miil- 
stone rolling on iteedge. [ni more modern grimlers two mull-stones are ws, 
which revolve ma circular trough, aa in the grinding of kaolin or cement. 
The process of grinding aeeima never to have varied, except us regards the 
power which is employed ; horses lnving been substituted for men, and oam 
for horses, Tn Algeria owl Tripoli the chrowlar trough goes back wt [bash tu 
Roman times® 

The crushed olives are calle opie, a berm whieh properly refera to the 
broken kermile, ‘Tho repre is uxpoweil to the pressure in bags of hiair-cloth, 
which in large presses are piled one upon another, after being well drenched 
with hot water, In the avdinary process, each bag is premed twice, aul is 
drenched! again wifh hot water in the interval, to facilitate the extraction af 
the oil, Owing to the supply of water which the process (lomman¢l4, oi! -presses 
ore generally established tear a well or A epring. 

The simplest oil-pross, which ix still in we in many of the Turkish 
villages tn Anatolin, conmste only of a stone or wooden trough m which the 
bags of svpijya are placed, with a wooden plank above them, on which mon 
mand to press-out the oil The vrough is of oblong form, and is furnished 
with a spout by which the of rons nto a wouleti tank. Similar trough- 
presses, cut in the rock are common ii many parts of Palestine, and almost, 


1 Ay li thie Tripalltxn Veneta ildwateTbspel prultlalinel as « “laver* vy Hi AwaAineos 
lutow, ju Sh Cowren, &nmiguery, Feb, 1800. = iil of the 
* Foy Algwia: of Theor, Li Afrigua = Graces (1897), pu tak, 
Founec 1 pp BBG: A Tripeliten exuintle iy ~ 
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indistinguishable from the wine- presses, Thoro iva good example among the 
old olive-trees at Gethsemane. 

Much mote effective and elabomte. presses, however, are in wae in the 
iatanila and in some parts of the mainland ; and. several stages of advance can 
be traced, leading W (he stear and liydraulic presses which have Jately 
heen introdoced in Lesbos and éleewhere to meet the incrensed crops of 
olin. 

In the common seréw press which may be seen in mst parts of the 
‘Levant, ten or twelve bags of wupHre are pilod botwean two worlen plates, of 
which the lower is fixed while the other i@ brought down upon the polo hy the 
screw. ‘The lower plate, or press bed, is covered by:a shallow ron trough, and 
in some cases 18 itself of solid inde. ‘The screw is atill often of wood, tliough 
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iron atews are boing introduced for large presses. The power is applied! at 
firet by meine of single levers:set im the serew-hewdl ; afterwards, as the work 
procecie and morg power ts required, by auxiliary levers which are attached 
io.the first by u rope, aml turn on a second shaft atin little distance from the 
pres, Tra Cretan press with tron serew, seen by LLM. at Ag: Theddorm in 
Selino Province in IS08, a regular tackle was used mstes af an anxiliory 
lever, 

Tn the presses above wleseribed, the ond of the aurew bears directly wpon 
the upper plate of the press, as in 4 haw! printing press. But a stnypler and 
probably very archaic example is still in nse, iy whieh the surew sets on the 
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plate indirectly, aur) with increased effet, by means of a loog lover Au 
example (Mig. 1) acen at Argintinta m Kalyranes will serve to illustrate this 
type! 

The press is sei pear Khe wall of the bonse, and consists of a large stone 
block, with o cirenlar chanie! in its upper surfien (of smaller diameter than 
the ancient press-hedla deseribel below) by which the expreased oj) pune off 
into its temk., Tu the wallis a lorce acpare hole, to serve as fuleram for the 
amaller emul of a squared tree-trink, which forms the beam of the press, The 
upper aide of the beam-end is fnehioned so as to offer a goo surface to the 
npper aide of the hole, in every positiin of the roving beam Tho larger endl 
Of the beam is towered vertically by « screw-hole, in which the great wooden 
scraw timvels, with frea point npwards, and lever-fitted ahank downwarda 
The wilo head of the screw curries a perforated hoard, from which o large 
block of stone is suspended hy wooden tenons dovetailed into mortised sockets 
in its sides, The head of the serew revolves freely beyond. tie board in 
acavity.in the upper surface of the stone. 

Consequently, when the apparatus id adjusted above a pile of bagw of 
wepive, & forward turn of the serow lifts the stone from the grownil, asl 
brings ita full weight into play at the end of the long Jever, This arrange- 
mout, though thi maxinvin pressure is réenchod ab once, when the state is 
lifted, and cam never ba very gruat, is free from the danger of oxcessive strain, 
to which o timber-frame press is Hable, in which unlimited! pressure cnn lie 
applied directly by the acrew, 

Such oil-presees were formerly oomnway in Kalymivis, but only twh 
survive. To the figure (Fig. 1) the whale of the woodwork is drawn from 
that af the morditen, press of "Arginiintay; ; hut the bed of the pees ts that from 
Einapearids, 

An almost identical press is desoribed by Carsten Nichole (ewer 1. p. 
141,.P) XVOD.) ne boing iv usw in Egypt: the only difference boing that 
tho solid heam is replaced by» substantial box (practically a hollow girder}, 
which ta filled with stones to give additional weight. 


If, 

The Ancient Method closely resembled that which. is still in wee, os may 
be inferred fram the literary sources, and from the following fresh data, 

(1) Monolithic troughs fir grinding the olives are to be seen m the 
Milesian territory, eg. two seen by W. R. P. (22 Sept. 1893) on the road 
between Yeronda (Braxcumar) and Akkewi (vy, map"). But they have not 
bean noted near the oil-presses of Karia and RKalyronos which are described 
below, though they are an essential part of the apparatus for every known 
process Of extmotion. Tt iy ewrous also that no presses have been goen 


WR. P. writes from Ralrmnes (71 Oct, vetted into a andre modern bry 
1004) ihet even (Nie eccerplie Lew hen. cum. 1B av, VX, 
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associnted with these troughs, but it is possible that some of them may 
ropresent the prototype of the Anatolian troad-pross described above} on the 
othor hand, the press-beds mmy hava been of wood, These Milesian troughs 
are found in a region whichis now quite denuded of its olive-trees, on sites 
which are so thickly etrewn with pottery that they must have been occupied 
during « long period. nfortuniately no pottery of cliaracteristic styles has 
vot Luo noted on thesd aites and much might very wall be medieval. 

(2) Actual oi/-preesés have beon observoil on several sites: the mosh mm- 
portant arene follows — 

(a) On # rouglily fortitie! summit in (he Mentesh’ valley an the porth- 
east side of Latinos, « hirge flat stone was foul by W, RP, dn sftw at a short 
distance from the wall of the building or enclosure. The dimensions of the 
block, which is represented in figure 2, were L. 25 mx B, 24m. Tn the 
middly of one of the chorter sides a rectangular projection waa left, level with 
the top of the block, about (rt im. broad, and standing out 0-2 m. from the: 
sidu.. In the top of this a deep channal of 0°15 m, diamoter was cut, 2 that 
the projection served aa a spout. ‘The channel was. continued to meet p 





Vie %—Poes Bev erode Flo. 2—Poree Nev rnom Fro, 4-—Puess Ren rnom 
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cirenlie channel of the game dimensions cut in the top of the block, nearly 
inthe centre, bud a little tawards the side of the radial channel. The spout 
ial channel were directed| moey from. the wall of the enclosure abowe men- 
tioned; and in this wall, exactly m the same line with it, was a horizontal 
hole OG0 m: high, 040 m. wide, and (36 deep from the face of the masonry. 
Tie structure shows that it was intended to hold a large beam, and that the 
bewm was intended to resist a thrush eithor from sbeve or from helow. 
In Fig: 3 is represented an essentially similar stone from a Roman site 
Siem cReged in the African Tripoli; figured by H. Swainson Cowper, 
Autiguiry, Feb, 180 = The Will of the Greeea (VS0T), p. 149, and deseribod 
by him o# an ‘pltar” of prohistorio date. 

Li con hardly be denbted that we have here the pree=bed of an ancient 
olive-prees The haw of crnahed olives, which must in this instance have heen 
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single, and very large, wouli! be placed within the cireular channel, sud the 
reoeptacte for the erude oil beneath the spout, The hole it the wall would 
receive the fulcrum end of the great lever; while the power would be applied 
to the free end, beyond the oil veesel, In this instance, liowever, it ia not elewr 
by whet means the power wis applied. 

(8) A-similar press-bed was noted by W.R P.im the same neighbour 
homw!, oud here Also there waa a holo in the wall, in the same. position, 

(oy) The prees-bal nt Asojik near Mynilos, lidicated in our pian (of. AL 3, 
x¥i. p. 206, Fig. 8) lies, not as at Menteshd aud Etsporid imeide the fortified 
enelosure, but outside the gate. Tt has one large circular chuntiel with nm 
spout, and dlesely resembles hose from Menteslid, 

(8) Acmore elabornty oil-press, approximating ven) more closely to the 
midern typo, wae found by W. RP. in a fortified enclomure at Emporio tn 
Ralynmos, of which the plan is given in’ Big. 5, and a itrawing ef ble press 
hed in Fig. ‘The tunilling (¢) whieh coutatms the press bid eksleviyge; with Che 





iu §. 


dow jn one of the long sides. The prese stands at the further ond of the 
opposite aide. The bed of the press (/) is a heart-shaped stone, with a pair 
of circular buses like that of the Menteshé press, but surrounded by channele 
whieh widen and then converge into a common spout, Below the spout is 
u permanent tank (¢) for the oil, oblong in form, and bounded om ite further 
sile by a #trong wall of masonry, which yrobably served some purpose in 
counection with the pres The whole press presente tlie closest analogies to 
the Mentesht preeaes above described ; and there is no reason to believe that 
it is of other date than that of the fort, whieh ja of the fourth or third 
century HC, . 

(e) A press-bed of very simple type, Fig. 6, was roeently excavated by 

ants-on the acropolis of Lykastos (modern Astritga) in: central Orete, and 
examined in 1605 by J. LM. Tn this cose the upper eurface of the stone 1s 
completely hollowed into a aliallow Hat-bottomed troagh of ovoid outline, 
with the spout at tho pointed end: small channela are cut im the bottom to 


‘We know no special treason why these alten Thatat Eniporth, a tho plan pbows, oon 
pres ont so freently merwclated wlth fortified — leayelly hipwe Week mune palmer uf residlenen, 
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direct the oil towards the opening, The almence of o centro! platform for the 
bag-of olives sectns to indicate an aatlior, at-all events a les nivencad, type 
of pres, even than that of the Menteaha press.’ Tt is difficult to ex puMin bath 
the large dinmeter, und the circular shape of the press-beda from Monteshé 
and Enyporid: that at Argimints is oblong, and this is the common modern 
form. «The facta.also, that they are af stone, and so much larger m area than 
the modern press beds, and that no grinding troughs have been found ven 
them, perlapa indiente that they were enployed also, with « evlindrien! 
rolier, for the preliminary ernshing, Tia view was also expresseil to W. BR. P. 
by tlie eX pParinlicddl Workman who remodelled the presis aut Argininta » nual in 





the modern «domestic otl-mills of the African Tripoli a roised evlinirical 
pedestal of (—S feet diameter built of rubble, with a slightly concave upper 
surfaee paved with hard stones, ia usid in a wimilar faghion, the olives Loing 
bruized under a rollor, whieh ia nstally o fragment of a gtanite cabin 

($) Mr. Cecil Smith lias kindly permitted the publication of yet another 
type of press-bed (Pig. 7) plotoyraphed by hit at Klimatoviinl in Melos, wear 
the site of the Hollenic town. The atone ia much damaged, but appenrs be 





iY, Che aveu rodet, aie mpecriyt Lekme Sercaen pe bia, Pverca), anil deertiel by hin ae waahing 
feurelio Prof, Flinders Pwiries Fell-cf-Ffeay, ticnylin 
re ha ttt. Sena}, tr ES firom Walp 
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imve been rectangular; the trough iz circular, and well worked, with a flat 
bottom and no central pedestal, The drain is io the rim at one aide, The 
stond bears, round the rim of tho trough, in well-cut sixth century Mélian letters 
the inseription Edpyavaxr:bay, doubtless tho namo of the family to whom 
the press belomyed. The inseription las been published by M. Holleans, 
B.C HTL, (1878), p. 521; who, however, falled to recognise the purpose of the 
blovk, and defends the erroneous reading Edpveuaeridde, It will by found 
under No, $6 in Hiller von Gaertringen’s forthcoming volume of the Island 
inscriptions, 

(8) The mechanism by which the power was applie! is not indicated in 
nny of the above examples, | 

(a) A stone with two sockets (Fig. 3, No. 4) which lay near the oil-press- at 
Emporid, may perhaps represent the clamped stone which weights the screw 





Vie. £—Watomrarnerse. 
1. ew —e from Kallonl-in Tedbad: 2 o.—.: from Argininia: 2 a— from Atmore. [teach oom 
a=top view, '=longitadinal section, cond view, 


nt Argininta : but it ia without clase parallel, either aticient or modern, ond 
looks much more like » common type of door-sill. | 

(8) A stone, however, photographed by J. L. M. in Amorgos in 1893 
(Fig. #, No. 3)corresponda very closely with that at Arginimin, ‘The dovetailed 
socketa for the suapension beams are clearly visible; the size and general 
proportions are nearly the aame aa in the Kalymniote example; and 1t was 
found close to a building of similar appearance and date to that at Emporid, 
ond section of which seemed to have been used as n val or cistern. The 
prees-bed, however, waa pot to be geen, and the walla were too far destroyed 
te leave any sign of a beam-hole.. 

Tt still remains to be shown whether the Amorgine stone waa attached to 
& screw, or wits raised by tackle so a4 to bearupon the end of the beam: but 
the close likeness between the two stones suggests that the. whole mechantam 
was of the same type in both cases, 


mt 
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An casantially iontical stone, from Kase Samana in Tripoli, is figured by 
Mr, Swainson Cowper,’ aul! others are frequent on the aites of the Roman 
fil-faetories throughout that divnrict. 

(7) Au even closer parallel iv given by m stone found, by W. K.P, on the 
west ahore of the Gulf of Kalleni in Lesbos (Fig. 4, No: 1). In this the grooves 
in the sides ary not mortised, bot min with parallel edgce down the whole side; 
so that the stone avast have been eet in a regular frame. On the other hand, 
the hollow tn the upper surface, to receive the screw-head, isa detail which ia 
Wanting in the exaraple from Amorgos Thia example ig wisymmotrical, « 
peculiarity which atili needs explanation; but perlaps the stane has bein 
mutilated. | 
 (@) The stones figured in Koldewey’s Leslee, p, 35, ete, and pronounced 
by him to be parte off wine-presses, arg perhaps alao from oil-presses of the 
ae type, a | 

W. H, Patox, 
J, L. Myies.. 
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A SUOGESTED CILARACTERISTIC IN THUKYDIDES WORK. 


Tue toatter of this paper hae been a subject. of consideration with me 
for somo time post, ani T venturo to pot forward the conclusion I have 
arrived ab, wot becaia I consider it ta be a certam one, but as posahly 

inding o working lypothesis providing an oxplanntion of wliat hes been to 
moe, ond may live been to others, au dbacure and] diffeult pomt That the 
subject demands the varnest attention of thease who study Thukydides will, | 
think, be generally wdinitied, and thia, together with the fhet that T have 
formu the concludion on a certain amount of first-hand experianoo, may afford 
some excuse for the publication af my views 

The vast majority of the invidents in Uie Pelopeniesian War ore treated 
ky Vhokgdides with grent brevity, in some ensea with a brevily diepro- 
pertionite to their importance. ‘hore ave, however, acoording to the ordinary 
accipitation, free invidante jate which he enters with # peculiar aml striking 
ntact af datail, 

(1) The Siege of Plata, | 
(2) The operations at Pylos nnd Sphakterin. 
(3) The Siege uf Syracuse. 

| nay ‘netording to (he drdinury acreptation’ adviselly, becaw= T yenture 

to think that there are really joer narritives, viz. — 

(1) The Siege of Plataea. 

(2) The Siege af Pylow 

(8) The Siege of Splakteria 

(4) The Siege of Syracuse. 
ia. thw (2) in the original list consiste of two differunt stories 

Deane to that conclusion in 1895 after an examination of the region af 

Pylos and Sphakteria, on the intrinsic evidence of the story n# compared with 
the site, but Thad sot then had time to take a comprehensive view of the 
general prolems which the story of Plataee, which | examined im 1892-3, 
taken with the PyloeSphakterin narrative, presented, | 

The firet consideration that natumily siggests itelf in reference to the 
matter js that these incidents wpon which Thukyditlew enlarges in. go 
noticeable a tour are all of thom normtives of sieges Tt would on the 
face of it seem likely that there woe some epecial rengon for this, Furthennore 
there is nut least one noticenble omission from the list—the siege of Potidann, 
which, though of such importance and magnitude, 1s dealt with in hie history 
with far less detail. 
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A seeonl consideration on the general question ie that Thukydides wos 
an historian conteiaporary with the events which be deserihex Tt must 
alnost necessarily be the case that the inturests of such an historian should be 
less wide than those of ote who ia writing, like Herodotus, fur example, of 
events which ore past to him. He must necessarily be affected by the 
interest= af hits audience, an atidienra, in the firth inetance, contempors 
with the events which he ia describing. To cvary mudience the interest must 
lio mainly in that which is novel to it, meaning thereby everything which 
differs from the wonted, circumstances of their life, The criticiany may not be 
onginal, but Eb think that it ia to thia that we nmst ascribe the pocuiiar 
limitation which Thukydides placea upon the eubject mattor of his story. 
fia history is a narrative of incidents rather than of institutions, whether 
(political or soctal, because in the latter the contemporary histonan would find 
little or nothing save what would by parfoetly wall known Lo a contemporary 
‘Auchiends, Regarding his work aa o military history somo of hie most noticeable 
mnissions must, [ think, be attributed to this fort Hoe tells naz, for example, 
practically nothing of ihe Athenian army ayetem, and but Tittle of the naval 

organieition, simply, I dake it, bernuse these things wore institutions a well 
known to the renters for whom he immediately wrote, thik the account of 
them was not likely to exeite much interest, nay, would rather ali iu. 
itialtroctive feature tu his work, 

Even if we Enew nothing of the military history of the pari! preceding 
that in which aud of which Thakydides wrau, we might then perhape suppect 
frum the vlaboration of detail with whieh this contemporary historian deals with 
these four asee-of siege opemtiona that there waw something in this 
departroent af it which was peculiarly novel: that the opermbions mlative tn 
the attank and defence of fortified places had entered on o pew phuse of 
development within the timite of the historian's own perscnnl i perience. 
Fortunutely we possess evidence of this being the cum! 

To the atudent of Oreck history, there are, I venture to think, fow 
questions: which so frequently and persistently eall for consulemMMon and 
solution, aa the contrast which ia presented in the military history of the 
fifth centory between, on the one hand, the peculiar strength of the natural 
positions which the character of the country afforded for the Acropolis of ita 
towne both great ind #mall, and, on the other, the peculiar incapacity 
whieh the typical Greek army displayed ii the attack on euch places. The 
dilemma becomes more striking still whos we conser the most prominett 
individual onse omeng Greek arties thie Spartan, whoa reputation for 
incapacity in this respect was woturiowe Anil yet, in spite of this, this very 
army was able to maintain the hegemony of tue couitry over a large part of 
Greoeo, thickly sown with fortifications of grent ontural strength, In 
dttwcking Ves, ite only metho) was blockwle, Nor were the othor prominedt 








as 
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Greek armies, ah any rate until the time of the Peloponnesian War, really in 
advance of the Lacedxemonians in this respect. The Athenians hail imleed a 
reputation that way, but it was evidently the reputation of Lhe one-eyed 
among the blind, of those whoa know little, among those who know nothing, 
Sucli dotaile as wo hove of the siege of Potidnaa show that atthe begmning 
of the Peloponnesian War the Athenians were not far ailvanoed in the science 
of attack on fortified plices The ‘oll passive ayetom of blockade is the one 
wlopted, antl Lough it is in Ui em effective, Lhe cost 1 enormous. 

The question. naturally arises—how is it that the Grosks, aley a long 
and frequent experience of warfare with one nother, hol mever carried this 
épedind bch of the ark tom higher pitch of development than that wt which 
we find it at the heginning of the Peloponnesian Wart Furthermore how 
did it come about that # state like Sparta, in epite of its notorious incom- 
petence In this department, wae able, in face of what waa at time the most 
serious opposition, to exercise the strong political influence which it exercised 
over neighbouring states whose towns were provided with all bat inypregnablo 
Acropolis? The answer to this question seems to me to lie im the special 
nature of the land of Greece south of the Kithaeron-Parnes line, 

It is hardly necessary to say thet the major portion of the area of this 
part of the country consists of mountains inewpable not merely of cultivation 
but of affording aught but mengro pasturage, Lnterspersed among these 
mountains there are indeed plains of great fertility, but of very amiall extant 
compared with the area of the uncultivable land, and on the produce of 
these plaine the population of those states which had not fncilities for foreign 
trade was absolutely dependent, Hi is quite certain that iu that part of 
Greece south of the Kithaerou-Parnes line the amount of cultivable land, rich 
though it was, was not more than enough, if enough, to support the then 
population of the region, and in the ease of Atticn the inhabitants had long 
heen dependent on the supply of foreign corn, Thie special characteristic 
must of necessity be true of every mountainons country, but it is peculiarly 
true of Greece. 

It was this fet that rendered it easy for a foree unakilled m wege 
operations to keep control over the country south of Kithaeron, and more 
especinily over the Peloponnese, City states such as Tegea anid Mantineia 
for example, if disposed to kick agamst. the pricks of the Spartan 
hegemony, could always be brought to order by defeat in the field, 
And Sparta could foree them tu take tho field, Tt is perfectly true 
that, had they shit themselves up in the Acropolis of their towns, the 
Spartin army conld have done them but little parsonal injury, Bat thoy 
could not afford to do this, In the first place ther can have been po 
appreciable surplus of food supply, especially in the early aummer, the 
beginning of the campaigning season, wherewith to provitiot an acropolis 
against a prolonged blockade. Bot more than this, They could not afford to 
leave their year's crop to be ravaged and destroyed by an army im the 
country. ‘That-would have meant) possible starvation im the coming winter, 
without even the prospect of boing able to chtam some sort of supply from 
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their neighbours, who themselves would require all the food stuff they eould 
grow. The average Greek state, then, when invaded by a bovtile army, had to 
take the field with its own farce and mately hoplite against hoplite im the open, 
and in this department of the art nf war the professional army of Sparta was 
infinitely superior to the unprofessional citizen soldiery of her neighbours. 

North of Kithseron the natural circumstances of the country are 
different, though not in direct contmst to those sonth of that jine until the 
great plain of Thessaly is reached. Still, what is tree of Thessaly is partiaily 
tro of Boootia. The typical Greek army in Thessaly was like a fish ont of 
water, It had to moet ‘ciréomstances for which it was wholly unadeptod. 
The extensive fertile plaing of that country permithed of the use of cavalry, 
in which arm the typical Greck army was wholly deficient, anil furnished «o 
large & supply of food stuff, and ey large an area of cultivation, that. its 
fortified places could be provisioned against » long Mockade, and could afford, 
too, to seq a park of their land ravaged, The fort of pressure which Sparta 
could exaploy in Arkadia would be ineffective in Thessaly, far the devastation 
of a large area of comntry is a work of months, not days, nor even weeks—a 
fact not always recognised, but.of which the bistory of the invasions of Attica 
during the Pelopopaerian War supplies couspicugus proof, We can eet this 
onusé, amongst others, at work in determining the history of auch districts ns 
Roeotia and Elis. ‘The natural circumstances of these countries placed them 
i respect to a food supply in a position more approximating to that of, 
Tliessaly than to that of tle poorer territories, Consequently, though nor 
wholly aaf-cunrdeld against exterial presture, thoy were much less open to 
it in the form in which, for insiaies, Sparta exercised it 

The reputation of Athens among the Greeks at the time of the Persian 
War in the attack on strong plitens, thong evidently but Hl deserved, was 
very pesibly due to the fiet that in lier frontier ware with Boootia she had 
been brought face to face with circumstances in siege operntions in which 
passive blockade would be amore or lev ineffective, and she may well have 
been forcad in attacking Bowstian border towns to ebuploy something of the 
nature of active. opemtions. 

Bot by the time of the Pelopannesion War a new factor hod arisen in 
Greek warfare which had, in the circumstances of the fime,-very senously 
curtailed the offectivoness of the old method of blockade, The genine of 
Themistokles had dovised, and the foresightedness of Portkles had brought 
to completion, the grent linked fortress of Attons-Piracus. Blockade of go 
extonsive o fortification by land would have been almost imposstble, anid 
would be in any esée dsélese niless the highway of the aen could be closer. 
a amu of devastation of their territory could force the possessora of euch 

romeliol! to bike the fickl agwinst their will and to risk oll on a hetile in 
‘le open, Even among the Spartana there were man of ability whe were 
quite able to appreciate the extent of the possibilities which this new 
invention, this carried out, opened in Cireek warfare. Archidumos’ speceh as 
reported in the first bouk of Thukydides ia sufficient evidenve on that point. 
Here was Sparta’s great rival ocenpying a hore territory in which, owing to 
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the poverty of the land, the old system of blockade should have heen 
peculiarly effective, in possession of an engine which would remler that 
syatem null aud void, Others might well follow ler exatnple, and if so, the 
dave of tho Spartan hegemony were numbered, | 

In Attica itself, the Athens-Piraens fortress rendered it possible more- 
over for Athens to piaintain adequately the defence of other strong places in 
Ue conutry, «neh aa Oinod, Phils, anil Dekaleia, sinco, owing 10 tour 
nearness to the great central fortress, It would not be diffienlt, to eupply them 
aluy with the sea-horme provisions, the obtaining of which the posession af 
the yevat fortress, backed hy a powerful Heel, ronderel so anay. The dotails 
which Thukydides gives ne of the altack on Oinod in the first invasion of 
Attica by Archidamus.seem ty suggest that Periklis’ original plan im the 
Poliponnesian War ineluded the occupation of certain strong places outside 
Athons-Pirnousiteelf ‘There is no doubt. that this part of his design, if ib 
over existed, was subseyiently modified. 1 would suggest, however, that this 
did form part of the origmal design, and that the subsequent modifioation 
was due, partly, at any mite, to the fact that Portkles anc the Athenians 
suildenty discovered that the wyes of the Spartans hnd-been opened to the 
necessity of adopting a plan of siege operatiom in peconlance with the new 
doniitions which the fortification of Athene-Pimeus had imposed on the 
enemies of Athons Ti must have been a severe ahock to the military 
anthorities In Atheus itself to find that slow-moving Sparta hid atolen a 
mateh in military sconce on their own anterprismg state: That is evidently 
what hail token place If Thukydides’ evitlence as to the war debato oat 
Sparta be relinble, andl he lad ample opportunity of discovering m later 
yours the outlines of what then took plice, we must tonclude that there 
did then exist in Sparta Htelf an alle mivority, led by Archidamos, who 
wern capable of farming « just estimate of the chances und nncessitins 
of the coming war. They apparently asw Ulet onder the then present 
conditions Athens was practically invulnerable, if merely the old methods 
were employed, aml eo they introduced into Greek warfare in. Greece 
an innovation, which, rightly learnt and rightly employed, efferel a 
possible proxpect of a decisive reeult, Tt was not nightly learnt, nor was it 
rightly employed, na tie detaily of the siege of Platuen abow is, but nmever- 
theless it was an innovation which offered great possibilities, Whence the 
Greeks atl especially the Spartans learnt the new system of attack wo 
cannot perhaps aay with confidence, but there is reason to, suppose that the 
ides of it was introduced into Greece from Sicily, | 

The point, however, on which 1 wish to insist is that aefiee siege opers- 
tions in any frm wero a novelty to the geueration in which Thukydides 
lived, and we auch were just (he sort of matter which would be seized upon 
by the contemporary Listeria xe providing a aubjéet which could hardly fail 
to inlevedt lis immediate amlinee, 

This to this cause that DP woulll wttriimte the fact that Thukydides chose 
these four imeidents of the Peloponnesian War n4 subjegta for detailed 
lesorrptions. 
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But there is a further point that iy noticeable with regard to the subjects 
choeen, 

The sieges described are in no two cates of the same kind. Thay 
resemble one another in being all of them vefine sttacke on or defences of 
places fortified by nature, ar by art, or by both, but there this resemblance 
relies, 

Plataea is n case of a siege of av inland town of considerable etrangth of 
position with permanent fortificntion. 

Pylos isan example of the siege of a positron of great uotural strongth 
defended by improvised works. 

Sphekteria of the siege of an island without artificial dofence, but, owing 
to the peculiar difficulty of landing upon it, and therefore of attacking 1, a 
naturally abrong posthion, 

Syracuse is au example of the siego of & great maritime town. 

In reapoet to diversity the examples aro well choson There are, however, 
two other churactoristics of these narratives which may or may not be talon 
a4 significant 

(1) To the three cases chosen in which eome artificial farm of dufence is 
employed, the attack is « failure. 

(2) In all four canes. the superiority of the atincking party either ip 
respect to mumnbers, of, in the case of Syrmouse, in reapect to military prepora- 
tion, equipment, and experience is represented, cither by implication or by 
diroot statement, as betng most marked. 

As Thave ulrendy anid, 1 lave hind the opportuntty of examining three of 
these narratives on the spot, viz, those of Plataen, Pylos, ant Sphiak tewria. 
The reports. of those examinations I haye published, and with the exception 
of the modification of one view expressed with regard to the blocking of the 
harbour ontrmmcos at Pyios [winch has also been published), 1 have not 
since acen reason to change my views in any one particular 

Tha reanlt of thos: exaimimations is that T have not found a single state- 
ment of fact in ether narritive which is mot either wholly or partially 
ciofirmed by the cirotmstances ohaervable at the presint day, T di not 
ntan to say that Thukydides was infallible, Woot T mimi le that Le did get 
good information, though I have luul oeeszion to point out that owing to his 
not being personally anquainted with the ground of which he wae writing, he 
wae liable to misapply lis information, 

Thus far Tam merely stating personal views which I have already 
expressed. I now pass on to other considerations of » more widely reaching and 
therefore more difficult kind on whieh I did pot at the time of the publication 
of my papers venture to state on opinion. 

The impression of trath of detail which theeo narratives conveyed to me, 
was accompanied by an impression, which FE conld not dismiss, that the 
historian had delibormtely, without any departure from truth of fact; mtended 
to convey to the reader a general idea inal} these cases, of operations ona 
much greater peale than might be deduced from n. close and orifie!, consulorn- 
tion of the narrative of events which he gives. 
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This iden ia conveyed with marvellous art. It ts impossible to point to 
any single detail in any ong of the narratives to say ‘ This is o distinct case of 
exagyerntion.” I believe that im any single instance in which & reader 
attempted to bring auch o charge agaimet any singlo passage, it would ‘be 
seo that the historian might fairly retort "Tho exaggeration is not in what I 
state, but in the meaning you attach to my statement. 

I will take aa an example the narrative of Platasa. 1 know that the 
impression which that tale creates in the mind of the ordinary, anc not 
perhaps eritienl, reader of Thulsydides fs that it is an account of siege 
operations of considerable imagnitnile conducted, at any rato on the side of 
the attack, by n considernble fore, One need only read Miiller-Strilbmg and 
those who take similar viows an this question (o see that this impression is 
by no means confined to the uncritical student. | 

I have alrouly gaid that T folly adimit that it is conveyed: But the real 
questions with regard to if-nre, a8 it seeme to me — 

(a) How is it conveyed f 

(b) Is it detiberntely conveyed f and if ae, why? | 

Thukydides tells us that he aimed at gotting hold of tho facts of 
history and at stating them truthfutly; Taking him 93 we find him, it is 
exceedingly unlikely that a writer of such marked intellectun| acuteness 
would, after making such o positive statement, have allowed, in cases In, which 
le wished! to yro a littl beyond the truth, the thet of his eo domg to be plain 
on the face of i. This is noticeably the caso in the Piataea narrative. 
Thukydides, if impeacheil on the score of exagyeration in that narrative, 
would have o terribly strang defence, and would have no reason to fear to 
enter the witnwss hox for examination and oross-ezamiuation. Could sneli a 
charge be proved in face of the defence that the historian expreesly tates 
that Platnen wae ‘not m large place’ and that the number of defenders was 
$50 tp all? ‘The exaggeration ia too artful, too impalpable, te be laid hold of 
by any ordinary means. of extracting evidence, Yet the more fact that the 
story has conveyed m wrong impression to guneration after generation of 
readers js sufficient proof that the exaggerntion a amatent in it, thongh in a 
form hardly susceptible to literary analysis. Tt ie the * Krypton’ mm the air of 
the story. 

Tis offectivences ia due to the natural tendency of reacera mall ages all 
the world over to take the most obviows conclusion aa bemg the only con- 
clusion possible. Inte this literary trap the writer coulil reckon on his readers 
falling. The demonstrable exnagertion win whl ie jwopiltesd, nat in whit ia 
stated, anil yet after all thy demonsirability of even thie form of exaggerihion 
reats on the strictly unsound) dasie that the moat obvious impliention is the 
most tre oreven thé only bre one. To take the meal ngtieenble inatannos 
af this in the Plataes story, Thulydides never inforina ua of the number af 
the anny which Archidatmos took with hin to the. siege of Matas, Te is 
true, of poures, that he does not tell we the avtual number af the Polopat- 
uesian armies which m previons years hac invaded Attios, though he does tell 
us that in the first instance the army consisted of two-thinis of the effective 
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of the various allies ic. ita numbers must lave anointed) te wiiny thowsile. 
Does Thukydides mean to ioply ly his langunwe in fi, 71—[* The following 
summer the Peloponnesiana and the jllie dil not lovude Altien, but marched 
ngainwt Plataea. Archidamoes the aon of Acuxilames, king of the Lakedac- 
motiens, was in commaid,’]—that this.army was @yital in numbers to the 
invading armica of previous yeare? Tarn incline! to think that be does ond 
le does not, He te quite willing to give the impression of magnitude without 
in any way committing htmwelf, That le lines sioceedad jn. 0 (omg 16 
evidenced by the interpretation which modern writers have put, not upon his 
words, but upon hissilence. Numbers varying: from (0,000 to 120,000 have been 
sertousiy put forward as the probable size Of the besieging force, and, it need 
hardly be nided iat on such premisses most destructive arguments have been 
Founded as te the eroditility of thy historian Tt is perhaps wurieeuesary bo cay 
(1) that auch wombers ape ohaun) on the tee of them, and (8) (lub the 
Miistorian saya nothing which ceoukl in any strich dense be hukion ta Linply 
numbers ao luge, or jndee) numbers in any way resembling them. Let us 
consider for one moment what the attuck and defenve of Platacn tieant 
to either side 

From a negative point of view its possession by tho Peloponnesians 
was of the utmost importanda to tham. Tt all bot blocked the land eon 
Mimicationa of the allies of tho League north of Kithnoron with those to the 
south of that line, save when Attica wae in occupation of the Poloponnesian 
army.. I have elsewhore had occasion to point out that-there are only two 
passages. across thia range from the worth whieh do not deboucl om Attic 
territory, viz. that very diffeult rowtw round] ty west end of the range to 
Aegosthenn, anid the poss.onm the Plotaoa-Moyarm roal The latter was 
Hlockeil, practically, by Plitnew: Uno former was too Wifioult ta be really 
useful, This fact must have bean apparent from the very beginning of the 
war £0 the leading commanders of the Peloponnesian Leagan Tere con he 
no doubl that the Thebans saw it, and we may altribute the attempted 
surprise of Platnoa to their apprehension of the part the town might play in 
the war which wes imminent. Archidemos seeme to have been aware of it, 
too, amd the very first measure he took in the war aimed at ite rediretion, 
In Thuk, ii. 18, the tistorian describes the first invasion of Attion. He tells 
8 that Archidamos first led the League army against Oinod and bemeged the: 
place. Why of all pincea in weat Attica should he attack Oinov first? Tt 
lay: right out of the way of an army invading the country from the side of the 
Megarid, via the route which would naturally be taken, G«. via the Thrinstan 
plain. Awl, as these who know Attien will recognize, a8 indoed may be 
recognize from a map of the esuntry, it commanded the only row from 
Athens to Plataea, He dil not take the place, am therefore he had for 
strategic reasous lo postpone the altack on Plataca, until experience hal 
shown him that nothing would induce Perikles bo risk hia land foree beyond 
the walls of Athens Then and then only could he affanl to aif (ire, 
amall place itv itself, which could only become formidable to a force besieging 
Plataca in case the Athenion main army chose to march out and use 1h ps & 
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base of operations against those engayed against the town. When an unmis- 
takahle indisposition to do this was displayed by the Athenians, then, and 
not till then, did Ie undertake the siege. 

Tt would be difionlt, then, to overestimate the value of Plataea to either 
side, and it is unlikely that Arckidamos would employ a force inadequate for 
the siege of it. But it was not a large place, ae Thukydilos tells us, and the 
defending force amounted to only 480 men. It is exceedingly unlikely that 
large contingents would be drawn from the allies for an operation which 
could in reasonable expectation be accomplished by w comparatively small 
pordentaye of the wholo disposable: foree of the League. There were very 
forcible reasons for not eniploying mere men than were absolutely necessary. 
For several years past lorge percentages of the able-bodied male population 
of the Pelopouneee had been taken away at & time of year when they could 
very ill he spared, from the harvest, a most aerious disadvantage, we may 
«iy ati insuperable disadvantage, t¢ a population Jependent entirely on the 
proliteta of their country. "The disadvantage waa all the greater at a time 
when o more or less effective blockade ef the Peloponnese rendered the 
importation of foreign food stuffs diffienlt, On the hard probabilities of the 
case thure is far more reason for supposing that the force which Archidamor 
commanded ot Plataca was o amall one, amounting at moat to a few 
thousands: than that it was one of considernble aize. There is even nome 
reason for supposing that the enterprise may have been but little appreciated 
ut Sparta, and the eupport secorded to it but Jukewarm, The nuthorities 
thive seem to have been just'as incapable at this time as ot others of forming 
any just watimate based on large views of palioy or of strategy, It is, for 
example, impossible to fail to sea the correctness of the estimate of the 
cliaiees of ihe war at sketched in Archidamos’ speech a) Sparta, yet his 
views, in spite of his high postion, found apparently but fow supporters, His 
object: in the attack on Oinod was completely misunderstood, and the attack 
itself nel binned, so much unapprecinted indeed that Thukydides in [tis 
iuiries-into the Peloponnesian side of the war some years later deems nol to 
hnve heard aught of the design which Archidamoe entertained, manifest 
though itis. Archidames appears to hinve been of o capacity ond insight fat 
above the average of thint of his race. 

Thukvdides, and indeed, the Athenians of his time, must have lind w 
pretty clear des of the mngnitude of the army which engaged in the sioge of 
Plataes, viz, that it wes pot o loge host such as bas been imagined by later 
writers on the awbject, bul a comparatively small force suited to the demands 
of thé situation, both ae regards the requirements of the attack itself, anil 
alio aa reginds the cirsumstances of those states from whom the army was 
drawn, Nor is there o word in Thukydides’ wormative of the siege which 
would mecesarrily convey any other impression. So far the story was for the 
immetiaty audience, the contempornry andionce But there was another 
audience which the writer could not forget, the audience of the fopure: «tiaa 
re ds del poathXow f) apoio pa dy To rapaypien axovew Fuyxertac, For them 
the ease wae iliffuren The novel feature in the art of Greek warfaro 
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woulit not be anerely an interest to contemporaries, but, if properly set 
forth, an interest to future geweritions a¢ first examples of o mew intro 
duction into that always interesting deparinrent of history, military history, 
To be effective the examples must-be varied und striking, aud to be so, must 
give an impression of scale. With the sole exception of Syracuse the exanrples 
which lay to the historians land were not great actual -scale, and the 
impression liad to bo created artificially. And so it was created. A certam 
amount.of arttetic reserve was introduced into the narrative: the historias 
abided by the striet truth iu every positive statement he made, but by a 
eértain amonal of negative repression created a general impression of magni- 
tude Which the positive statements did not in reality support. lw not 
anid: of yap arOpwres tas deeds Taw wpoyeyanpdvay, Kal fe dreyepia 
opiciv jj, Gpoiay aSacanatas tap adkyAuw deyortas | 

Ty what relntion, then, does the story stand to the strict truth? In some 
such ftelation, I take jt) as the type stands to the individual The historian 
wishil to create a type of thie special kind of siege comducted alter the pew 
fnshion. His very aim oeeessitated that the actual inemente should be plieced 
before lis readers in what he judged to be their typical form; hig art consists 
in having done this rather by the creation of inypression, than by deviation 
from the actual trutii. 

This charictertstic of the method employed by the iistonan 14 not less 
striking when Uw details of the Pataca story are taken into conziderauon, 
Au examitation of the theatre of events niost convince Lhe mquirer that there 
i¢ w solid basia of truth at the buttom of every one of them and vet in each 
cuse there is ate invpression of magnitude conveyed which « strict examination 
df whatis stated dees bot support. Even the tule of the mound, aml of the 
works unrurtaken hy the besiegers Lo counteract it, is peculiarly supperted by 
the natoral circumstances of the groutul. [t is the impression whichi it 
conveys Which has lod to discredit bemg cast upon it by nomberi eriticians, 
Bat whatever the scale on whiel) the operations were conductal, the gener 
charncwar of them, and the varmtion of method employe! are peculiarly 
interesting ut this stage im the hiatory of Greek warfare. There was a 
combination of the uid aud the mew fashion of attack, OF the new fushion J 
linve no doubt that Archidamos was the champion, and that his:advocacy lind 
tu meet o stubborn opposition from the prepetiderant conservative clement m 
the ormy, Henve the new mutlal wever got o real trial acl ii su for oe it 
wae enployed ssenwd u failure. At the came true i is unpessible to rend the 
inilitary history of this (inw without seelng that the opposition to the new 
syatem was not necessarily the atily cause of ite fhilure in this instance, Woe 
inust take inte secount the inesperience of those who were wow putting 
it inte operation for, what was to them probably, the first time, Furthermer 
the Greek soldier of this period, auless led by a Brasidas, was tut conspioupus 
for dash, and dash waa required for the taking by assault of a place euch 
as Plataen, manced by u gurrisou animate! with the coumge of despair 
The new method was the frst employel, thy stuckiles being, ww 
doubt, a concession on the part of Archidames to miljjary) comservutisny. 
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The pew metho war a failure, and the ald method of cirewinvallation was 
resurter (Ww, | 

For iy present purpose E have said all I wish to aay about the Plataes 
narrative, save this in suminary, As o norrtive, it seems to ime a imeiel of 
artistic acateness. The writer, great artist ax he is, has drawn for us a word 
picture which conveys, and which he intended ghould convey, an impression 
greater than his subject. | 

The Pylos-Sphakteria narratives partake of the character of the Plataea mar~ 
rative, though they aro not identical with it. I have already stated my belief 
that they are two stories, not one, and were really regarded as. such by the 
lilstorian, though they were contiguous in place and time. 1 expressed this 
view of the separate character of the narratives in a paper which appeared in 
the Hellenic Jowrnal some two goats and o half ago (Vol xvi), but 1 am 
afrail that the arguments by which I supported this theory were formed on 
hasea.of which the cogency would not be apparent bo the classical scholar, 
whose attention is seldom directed to question’ of physiography, and to 
whom, therefore, arguitents founded on that basia do nut appeal. Dr. Frazer, 
for example, in his recent edition of Pausanias, is quite severe with me on this 
question, evidently for the eoly Teason that he is wnsequainted with tlie 
problems which physiogmphy presents. | 

In so far as EF am ablo to learn, those who ave interested in ancient 
history have asa rule accepted the view that the lagoon of Osmyn Aga was 
existent in some form or other at the time of the events at Pyloy and 
Sphakteria. Furthermore the view has been stated, though unsupported by 
evidence, that this lagoon was an integral portion of the bay, he that the 
aapd-bar did nol uxt to any practical extent, So simple a-statement, which 
everybody can understand], iz sure to find acceptors, Tt has the further 
wlvantaye of leaying the eriticiam on ‘the historical character of the narrative 
uch where if found it, vis. Thukydides made certain gross errors, as Arnold and 
others have pointed oul, and, as to their explanation, you are free to adopt 
any you like. This lost-mentioned method of working out the problem has the 
merit of simplicity and freedom, and i» therefore attractive. For myself, Tam 
convineod that these who stittempt to work out the problem on these premisses 
ure laboring at lost labour, Lanialso convinced that this fact tnst be recog- 
nized by the majority of stodents of ancient history, if only the matter be stated 
ina comprehensible form, avoiding, as much as possible, pure technicalities, L 
will therefore state the opposing view, and put inas clear a form as possible what 
seem ti me the overwheliming reasons for it, and agaimet the contending theory. 

The view is siunply thie: tht at the time of which the events al Pyloe 
took plnew the lagoon wae niuch as it ia wow, save (1) that the aand-bar had 
not yet extemled quite upto Pylus itsell, £2. there wae still a channel at the 
west end of it, aud (2) that the water, at any rate iu the west end of the 
lagoon, wits leeper thaw it i at the present day. 

Dam restating the reasons for this view, becuase 1 feel that, in my 

original paper, J did not yétrhaps put the matter in a form which would ‘be 
comprehensible to every student of the subject. 
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(I) The aren in the neiglibourhool of the bay where dutritus hes been 
deposited is for all practical purposes co-terminous with the present site of 
the lagoon anil its immediate shores, [with the exception of tho plain of 
Serias on the east side of the hay, whic has nothing to do with our prosent 
subject.) | 

(2) On this aren the detritua brought into the north part of the hay by 
the action of rain and streams has been deposited, 

(3) Tho strenms ore small, and practically non-existent save in rainy 
weather, 

(+) Tho formation of a aanil or mud bar iv the case of sel diposita 
occurs, a8 can be soon all round the coasts of the Mediterranenn, at a tery 
early stage in the process of deposit, 

(1) This process of deposit nrust have been woing an ever dinée the bay 
of Navarine was formed, 


_ Now Dask, is 1h conceivable that, in the countless ages that intervened 
between the formation of this bay and the events nt Pylos, this process had 
proceeded so slowly that this north end of the bay. was stillan integral part 
of it, wheress in the (geographically epenking) brief period which lias 
intervened between those events and the present time, the lagoon has leeome 
a lagoon, 2, at least half the work of deposit has been accomplished ? 

There can be ouly one answer to this question: it is linpossible, even 
absurd to guppose such « thing, The other theary ja more simply, but it will 
never lead to any elucidation of the Pylos narrative, since it supposes a slate 
Of things which neither did exist, nor coll have existed at that time, 
There were feo harbours wt Pylos at that time, if pliysiography can tell us 
atight on the subject, aml there are two narmtives in the history of the events 
at Pylos and Sphakteria, as given by Thukydides, and these two narmtives 
refer, though the anthor never approheniled the fact, ta two different harbours. 
For the purpose of the ‘historian, writing, az hia was, an essentinily military 
history, the contiguity of the norrntives in respect to time and place, woe 
purely accidontal, His niin waa to create typical early examples of 2 new 
kind of siegy operation, and events offered him the two examples in close 
proximity to one another. Pyios is practically ignored in the Sphalcterin 
norrative. The two series of eventa were really separated in lis intention 

Tt 13 not necessary here to point owt in detail the effeet which thie ‘two- 
narrative theory has on the eriticim of the whole ‘Pyles-Sphakterin' 
story. [have already done this in the previous paper on the subject. It 
oes, however, clear up much thet-is otherwise obscure in Thukydides’ Pylos 
tuirmtive, unl the error in the story becomes attributable to a very nataral 
wintake made by the nuthor aa to the identity of *the harbour’ of which his 
informants spoke, and not to his stupidity, Ue last defect, perhaps, of which 
these whe know his work conld suspect him. I cannot bat be glad that the 
‘tiorharbour’ theory iloes elucidate the narrative, but, in ony esse, 1 say 
with conviction that whether it did or did net do go, it ia, leaving the history 
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aside altogether, iu reality not inerely a theory, bat aw solid faot whieh 
students of Thukydides will lave to take into account! 

It ie very difficult to say wheter we Lave in these two narratives 
mstances of suppressed ¢xagweration similar to thowe which ore present in the 
Plitaen story. The historian had better, ie langer material au which to erect 
his typical examples; and the desirability of inereasing the aeale of petion for 
tho writer's. purpose, wi not so evident, There is ane feature present to 
which tho Pintaes story affords no parallel, namely the colouring af the tale 
in order 1 enhance the services of an individual, in this case Demosthenon, 
Thukydides lad evidently 9 weakness for men of hia type, who were ready to 
play for big stakes in the war game without reckouing the possible ost, but 
ib need liardly be anid that be carried his weakness at times too {nr when he 
Jetractod from the merits of w rival in order to favour the object of lirs 
udmiration, It «eers to me that thie is the only means of mtcounting for the 
way iu which the historiny treats what was perhaps the most brilhant inendent 
in the two sieges, the surprise of the Peloponnesian fleet by Kurymeon mad 
hia colleague. 

Ty the Pyles story there ie one lucident the account of which does not 
curry conviction with it; I refer te the tale of the attack from the sea aide 
by Brasidas and his Hoot, Ihave pointed out that of the two eimultaneous 


attacks by the Peloponnesians, viz. thie one by Brosidas, and the one on the 


north’ wall, Thukydides ean only give we details of the former. THe tells 
ua that the total munber of assailant vessels waa forty-three, whereas Demos- 
thenes har only sixty men with him, Even taking inte account the difficulty 
of landing. I am strongly inclined to suspect some exaggeration here, either 
in the form:of over-estimate of the numbers on one side, or uniler-estimate 
af those on the other, Perhaps the real fact i that the ships, though their 
number is correct, had only small complements on thie occasion, a fact the 
author has studionsly suppressed, At any mte-it is noteworthy that we have 
liorea numerical disproportion strangely resembling that at Plateea, ani 
auccesd is on the:side of the infinitely weaker number in hoth cae Was 
thire wn inepliod moral to the:two-stories | Was Thukydides 9 conservative 
in iilitary matters ? 

Therv is, tho, iv the Sphakteria narrative a very possible example of the 
exuggeration of impression, Had all the ships which Kleon used for dite 
disembarkation of the islund bad anything like their fall complementa the, 
forea landed would have been enormous. 

In the case of Syracuse the need for exaggeration did not present itself : 
the oporstions were on a snfiicient acule Lo provide an impressive oxamplo of 
the type of siege the wuthor wished to create, though here the novelty was 
rather in the defence, 

One word before T close this article, Thave, a4 it will be seen, sought 
to explain two pointe in ‘Thukydides’ work — 

(1) The catiae of his choles of subjects for peculiarly detailed 
narrative, | | 

(2) Certuin peculinrities in three oul of the Loup stories, 
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BATTLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN,. 
Proresson BeRnows oN SpHakrTenia 


Lx the Inst number of the Jfellenw fonrneal Professor Burrows has ance 
more attacked Pyles am Splnkteria, this time with the aid of certain allies 
from the Peloponnese and in whole battery of photographs. I am, 1 confess, 
loth to dye this tik-stained fleid a deeper hue, and T have certainly no 
itention of sending friends of mine to Pyios with a view to reviving « 
controversy whiel ha yore fir dmough. At the same time I do not wish to 
appear te unlervalue the evidenow of Messrs. Carr Bosanquet, Crowfoot, and 
Lituleay, though 34 iz not of o very decisive character, T chould there. 
fore ike to point out, aa bricily n= possible, its true bearing, and im doing ao 
I have the satisfaction of uot having to treat it aa hostile, thongh brought 
inte court by the other side. 

Tt ie rather difficult; to deal with Mr, Lindssy's evidence, aa given. by 
Professor Burrows, telating to the south enil of Pylos. Had we had Mr. 
Linilsay's firat-houd aecoumit of the nurtter, it would no doubt have been 
engier to unilerstaml, Dado nob understand it sufficiently in ite present form 
to attompt to discuss it in detail. I see, however, that Professor Burrows 
now ‘not only imagmes w sanil-spit at the south-east comer of Pylos, but 
even ninkes Dymoathones draw op his ships there ; and further, refers to this 
imaginary sand—pil [avait whidee exiatuied the physiograplical evidence at 
present obtainablt is very ebeong] Uho expréssion droSacemy Od wadioya obeys. 
How col) these ehips have escape destruction in euch a position, when the 
Pelopauriesiqn feet was iy undisturles| possession of the hurbour? Surely 
the fact that these ships mmained undestroyed shows clearly that they were 
drawn up ai some point where laniling waa mot easy, de. al the south-weet 
corner; aml thy fact that they were outgide the wall, ehows that the latter 
most bawy been buck from the shory af this port. 

The photographs which are pppended to the article justify to an 
eminent. degree the distruat with which 1 have always regarded such aida to 
topoorapliy. [fit be merely a question of the appearance of an object which 
min be liken at hb dintince cif on few yards, thon, no doubt, the picture ta of 
value, but to found orgumoeuts dealing with minute detail an such. photo- 
graphe ws these numbered Fiy. J ond Fig. 4 in Prof, Burrows’ article is simply 
midlewling, Fig. 1 (of the south-east ougle of Pyloe) has at first.sight all the 
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appearances of a photograph of a geadual slope. It ia not until you examine 
it closely that you see how a the alope is. , No photograph taken from 
the front of a slupe van ever give anyon whe his ct avin iho brie apprecta~ 
tion of ita angle, The foot of the slope appeare rolatively much noarer to 
the eye than the top of if, and ecousequently the elope itself appears much 
more gradual than it really is. The angle la, as u fact, 30°. Moreover I have 
used the term ‘slope’ for want of a better word. It is really in. parts 
precipitous, and perhaps the word ‘cliff’ may be taken as more nearly 
desenbing it. Can Professor Burrows quote any ¢xaroplo from the fifth 
century of a Groak force attempting, in face of opposition, an assault on sich 
a slope, or on anything resembling it? Fig. 4, which gives the same in profile 
from above, exaggerates somewliat in the opposite direction, and ag it is.out of 
focus the detail ia lostiina distance, Still either photograph will justify, in the 
eyes of those who aro not accustomed to imagine the Greek hoplite aa making his. 
way over ground which a deer stalker would with difficulty climb, my assertion 
that the practicable approach ut the south-cast angle of Pylos was ao narrow 
thal, even if landing there hal been easy, which does not seen to have been 
the case, a few man could) have defended it againat immensely superior 
numbers, and a wall was neither required nor built by Dewiosthenes there’ 
The existence of the Venetian tower and wall ot (hia point dates, of course, 
from. tirnes when the sand-bar had reached the foot of the cliff, mud there- 
fore affords no argument for the necessities of the case 2,000 years before, 
Tho value of photographs in topography depends, az T have said, alto- 

gether on the use which you are content to make of them, They are of 
valug in giving those who have not seen ground no general impression 
as to ite appearance. For minuter details, imless taken of objects a few 
yards from the camera, they are absolutely misleading to those who have 
not first-land knowludgw of the ground they represent. 


The question of the’ blocking of the chaunols is dependent on « far larger 
question, the comlition of the lngoon ab the time the events on Pylos took 
place. I have oxpreased| my Views with aufficient clearness on this point in 
another article in thia number of the Journal LT have not the alightowt 


doubt that Thnkydides had very good grounds for his repeated assertion with 
reference to the intended blocking, The difficulty to him wes, and to wa is, 


that he failed to recognize the existence of two sheets of water, both of which 


‘Prof. Dorrews on p. dof hie article hee egg be hoe qoford my wotyal words, ho hae 
ajuubed elong pase fru « previow paper of  indarewil Chem. ‘Ne anys the plovtagraplh chawe 
mine, inowhtch oocurthe words; ‘at thie eonth in profilin the slope to which Tivier, Tt done 
ert! of the eeot cliff, the wuminit of the cH not Tt whows fa. peotila tha dope to ihe 
rived te a vertical height of aiety feet obove iis = suthers, act the aslern foot. ‘Te this suuthers 
eastern foot, which ts only at a horizontal dis- slope [ refarred in thw Classical Mériow of Norv, 
bine af wightyaine fret. from. that mmemit.” 8) in the words “Th cliff is sixty feet hich 
Erofessor Rurtows disposes of Uiie remark by ‘within fifty yarda of the Bil.” Put ie li the 

on appeal to the photograph, aud tye *Com: = coal slope which ieof inyportance to the qaem 
ment is noodle" “The affect of thie eriticiem ton between ua Ae to dommnuet we are 4 
ie unfortunately wegatived Wy the fot that —sgteeninist; 
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he designated ue‘ the harbour’ The vagueness of lis assertions on this pomt 
is all in accord with the caution of a cnatious man who is not quite clear us 
to his informintints. 

Mr, Lindsay's evidence with regard to the position of the north wall js, 
considering the fact that he had the opportunity of ascertaining in detail 
Prof, Burrows’ views before he went to Pylos, andl went there, apparently, at 
the latter's request, not unfavourable to the views | have held, As to the 
fifth contury Orie) wall, Mr. Carr Bosanquot zpeaks. with tho charnoteristie 
cantion of an experienced archaeologist. He says ‘ii may well bo rough fitth 
weutury work’ Of course it may be, but is it in the slightest degree likely 
that it 8? Tt may just as equally well be the work of 5, 10,15, or 20 
centuries Inter. There ie no apectal characteristiv to determine its age. The 
Greek and the Chumberland shepherds at the present day buill the samy kinil 
of wall (¥. Figs 6 ani 7, in Pref. Burvows’ articl)) in constructing a sheep 
shelter; =o would anyone else constricting a wall with similar material. The 
sutvival of euch o wall on a site which haa had such a subsequent history as 
that of Pyles is so improbuble os to render identification valueless for 
historical purposes. | 

1 doubt whether anything can be gained by attempting to determine the 
date of thiawall, Though the importance of Pylis is at present almost al, 
it stood to ihe Venetian trade with the East in mediaeval and modern times 
in much the aime relation that Gibraltar does to our own Eastern traie. 
Ti was‘ the eceie of repeated] attack and defence, and even so recently as 
1825 wae maintained by the insurgent Greeks for six weeks agamat the 
adaaulis of Tbrahin Pusha’s force. On ground such os this, which dows not 
afford soil for entrenchment, the rough stone wall js the only form of Jafar 
possible. | 

The opinion af the professional anchitects of the French expedition, 
qnoted by Mr. Bosanqnet on p. 146 of the A2ZL8 Vol xvii tnust surely be 
of greater weight thon that of the opchaeologist, M, Bory dle Bt. Vincent, 
Archaeologists are not exempt from tho onfortunate tendency to believe 
what they wish to believe. 

Of the identity of the site of the sraXardv dpupa there can be no 
dinibe,. T wim iti full agreement with Professor Burrows on this port I 
was also inclined to think that he had found waces of the work above 
vround which I myself had missed, His original account of the remains 
he lined! dHscoveral led me to believe that they possessed definite: charieter- 
istics pointing to au early origin, But if these photograplis, Figs, 2, 8, 9, in 
Professor Burrows’ article, and the print Fig, 11 in the text convey a correct 
impression, these wall-remnains present po sich definite chameteristice That 
marked Fig. 9 T have not econ, Those marke! Figs 2 and 81 have. I have 
never geen walls elsewhere in Greeve which at all sevemble them, except 
such ag are notoriously modern (fg. the remnante of the breastworks erected 
by the Greeks at the siege of Tripolitzn), roughly put together of the 
material lying-at hand, Nor must it be imagined that this site has not 
passed through vicieattudes in mediaeval and modern times which must 
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uve ted to the cotstrictiou Ail Geecusimietion of tnmerone. rough walle 
upon it, 

The north end of Sphakterin is the key to Pyle and Navarioo, as 
Hussein Dieritli pointed ont to [brahim Pasha Apart from the eweltion. of 
artillery fire—fand it was-here that the Egyptians established their battarins 
in 1825 im the attack on Pylos}—it was an essentil point Woppat tor any 
forces attacking this peninaula, affoniing aa it did a hinlk-eye view over tliroe- 
ijirters af it, and wliatwore natural than that euch 4 force should guard 
thé dammit with a rough wall, sinee the ail for entrenchment 1s conapeuous 
by ita aheewwe Conipare, too, the wall of Fig. 2'alleged to liave been built 
by thy Méssoninns with the so-called fifth century wall of Fig. 6. The utter 
is more perfect than the former, but they are the ame in clisvacter. Either 
inizht belong to any age, Mr Crowfoot's enrefil plan benita more towards 
conviction, but) presehts this difficulty, How ts it Lint the wall-oundationa 
in the hallow shew tot terely a want of connection but, in the ease of the 
northerm one, a manifest disconnection with the fortifieation of the aammit ? 
The exigencies of the ground, if Mr. Crowfoot's plan be, as it secma to be, 
absolutely correct, demand ao sich thing. And yet it might be supposes 
that people who were, asthe plan shows, sequaimted with the use of flanking 
towers, would not liave constructed their work iu this form, In fact it does. 
not sewm-ag if the wall on-the:summit and the walls in the hollow were part 
of the same design. Tf ao, which i the remnant of the radar epvaa, and 
wich is not? 

I see thal Mr, Lindsay, in defertmoce, no doubt, to Thukydides, suggests 
an improvement on Professor Hurrows' design of (aking the Messemian 
reptaits aul his men in boate to the bottom of the cli? beneath the aummit 
of Sphaktoria. The remodelled theory rests on the insecure footholl of ay 
imaginary path from the Panagia to that point. How insecure the footholil 
ia will be seen by reference te the Admiralty chart, where the cliff is shown 
ag gong down sheer into « depth of between thirty and ainty feet of water 
for three-quarters of the distanco between the Panagia and the bottom of 
Professor Burrows: chimney. 


Mr, Woopiteuse ow PLAtABA. 


Those who ore interested in Greek history should certainly rea! Mr. 
Woodheuse'é able article on Plataon. I think he exig@erites the diffcreances 
between our views, thongl absolute concord om #9 complicated m question ts 
not to be expected, Hoe also seems to forget that [ lmd to take up the work 
of inquiry practically af inifto and to constrnet a practical basig-on which to 
found an explanation of the buttle. 

The points of difference between us are (1) a8 to the position of the 
Gurgaphin spring, (2) ne to the site of the Heroon of Androkrates; (3) as to 
the identification of stream JA |. 

(1) Garguplic—That Vhe idigilitication proposed by Lenke aml myself is 
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capable of dispute, admit: bat Mr. Woodhouse's main arguments against it 
appear to me to be badly foundeil. | 

(0) Tlo, identifying it with the Apotrip) Spring, says that the Gargaphin 
of Leake i neardr Uw ' Tila thon the Apotripi. The: distance is almost 
exactly the samy, 

()) He further saya that the Gargaphia was by implication 10 atades 
from the R. Molocia and the temple of Eleusinian Demeter, He evidently 
numumes that it was cndiive the second position of the Greeka, and thal, as 
they moved 10 stades before arriving at the Moloeia, ote, the apring muet 
have been LO stades from the latter. | 

It seams to me, however, that the detail of the taking of the Spring by 
the Persian Cavalry, witle the Grecke apere atill im the second position, shows 
pretty clearly that the spring was not within that position, though, of cours 
it must have been near it, The position was the top of the Asopus ridge: 
the spring was at the bottom of tt 

(2) The Meroon af Andcrobrates 

Mr. Woodhouse would place it on the Asopus ndge, on the site of the 
Church of St, Joh. I eaunot eee hew Thukydides’ language can be so 
in ergy He saya, ili, 24,‘ Tle Plataoans otarted from the iliteh and took 
in w body the onl loading 6 Thebes, heving on their right the Heroon of 
Androkrates, thinking the heseigers wonkl be less likely to auspeet their 
having taken tle road towards the enemy's country, aml seeing, too, the 
Peloponmmesions with torches going in pursuit slong the way towanls 
Kithairon and Dryot Kephalai which leads to Athens, For 6 or 7 stades the 
Pintacans went, along the ‘Thebes. road, ond thon, turning, took the. way 
loading towards Exythrai for Hysiail, and having taken to, the hills, escaped 
to Athens,’ | 

All the ways mentioned can be identified with esse, and are, m 
twaof tle three cases, exietent. | 

The fueitives tool tha Thobes rend, which must have been more or less 
Wlention! in line with the present route from Kokla, which stands just above 
Wie ruine of Platuea, to Thebes, having on their right the Heroon, After 
voing G or 7 stades they turned, evidently with intent to reach the 
trackway which leads from Thespiat via Pyrgoa to the pass of Dryos Kephalai 
and the sites of Hysini and Erythrai, and, without ascending to the pass, took 
to that high bhastion of Kithairon which projects inte the plain enat of 
Erythrai. It scems to me that Thukydides implies that the Heroon waa in 
the angle through which they tormed, and Tam inclined to think thot the 
remnants of it will be found at one of the two stone heaps marked on my 
map, about half x mile north-cast of the remains of the ‘Acropolis’ of Plataca, 
They must lave loft the site of the Church of St. Jolin far away, not on the 
right, but on the left. 

(3) AL and the Aaepres, 

[uo nole at the end of lis article Mr. Woodhouse repesta the charge 
whieh Dr, Frover wakes in his Pousanias Te acevses me of inventing this 
identification of Al with the Asopua with a view to the subsequewt iilentifi- 
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cation of the ‘Island.’ This charge is utterly unwarranted by whit T have 
said in my original paper, and I may add that at ihe ime the difficulty with 
regard to Herodotus’ nse of the name ‘Asopus’ and ite soluti Ted. to 
‘me, I had not identified the ‘ Island) which came. in’ tho vory inat juart of say 
survey. Dr, Frazer has withdrawn the charge in a letter which he has given 
me leave to publish. if I wish, wherein ho wdmite thet what T have enid 
affords no justification for it, 

‘There is in the article much beside what I have mentioned, but it ia 
‘matter which T should not like to diseuse without further consideration. 1 
‘shall certainly take it very seriously into account in doaling with the ware of 
the Sth contury in book farm, as I lope alurtly to do, 





WOMEN IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT, 


Mr Manarry in his preface to The Hnypire. of the Ptolemiet stater 
among other problems rated by Ptolemaic history the following ; ‘How 


neh, an fae déea tha observation, that we only know. of one crOwn-Pince: with 1 


Be 


Erma, 


wits (Soter IL) aceonnt fer the divorce of that wife after lia accession, nercl 
for the other apparent henrtlessnesscs in Ptolemme history? Ta the hereditary 
title recognised in the princesses, which no doubt lod to their nisrriages with 
their veiguing brothers, « relic of Pharnonie ideas, or a mere imitation of the 
successful experiment of Philadelphus?’ This article is an attempt to shiow 
that the former hypothesis is the truc one, and that the marriages of the 
Ftoletaies were dictated by their policy of eoncilintion, and were based on 
deeply rooted native prejndices. No doubt the difficulties in accepting seh 
a hypothesis are very great. Why, for instonce, shonld sach « survival have 
come inte comparatively grenter prominence onder a Inte dynasty + Tlave 
endesvoured to sketch a possible explanation of this in the relations of that 
ilynasty with the priesthood of Osiris. The hypothesis seems to elear up 
severil dark spots in Ptolemaic history and to lend the jnstification of 
diplomacy to actions that otherwise stand condemned by their arbitrary 
opotism anil unmeaning criel ty. 

As the question seams to mir to be closely bound up with tho relations 


subsisting between the priesthood amd the State and with the social ani 


political aspect of the country generally, 1 shall begin by « brief examination 
of the condition 6f the priestcluss at the time of the Ptolemaic ocenpation, 
Tt ix plain that if the Piolemies were fo gain any hold ower the popu- 
lation of Upper Egypt, they could only do eo by conciliating or subduing the 
priest-class, ‘The moat etriking characteristic of Egyptian menarchy in 
Upper Egypt and in Aethiopin hac always been its entire depermlence on the 
priesthood. The influence of the priest on the people was anbounded. 
Under the New Empire the priest-ciags har risen to a temporal and spiritual 


nt power unknown to earlier times. The old nobility and nomarchs had disnp- 





>» the soldher-class had dwindle owing to the cunploymert ef mercen- 


Minti, d7k meatea: the jetyiuos oF military Isudowners under tho Ptolamios were 


ancl Though, 


p 17h 


Erman, 


yh oF, 


impaverishe! and had but o amall an! insignificant Mile to play; they had 
ceased tb be lanled proprietors, In fact the lund was entirely in the lands 
of the king or of the prteats. 

Now this rise of the priesthood as. clase jiider the new Empire is 
expecinily tracenble in ene place in Ezypt—at Abydos, that i te aay in the 
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cult of Osiris, From this time onwards we find Osiris-worship more 
prominent throughont Egypt, wud this prominence tucreases with the degra- 
(lation of the preatige of Thebes and the Aton cult o48 a national religion, 
ani alse with oonsidermble internal modification of the noture of the priest- 
howl Thus, ae Eroian points ont, the lay element disappears alwogh autirely  Brinan, 
from the priesthood, As the priests grow in temporal power (hey guard it 1 
more jealously, aul it was by the formation of this elose oligarchy that they 
were enabled to bid dotiance to Hie Pharaohs avd finally to thinnet therm aside oy. lt, ye 105, 
dil absorh the stiprome power into their own orler, 
The removal of the seat af government to Lower Egypt left the priest- 
hood-a powerful and discontented body with almust unlimited influenea. aver 
the Inity, ready to foster any signa of dieaffection to the crown in the hopes 
of regaining something of thot lost prestige: aol restoring te Thebes its 
former sovereiguty. This of course applies mainly if not entirely to. the 
priest-class of Thebes; centring round the oult of Amon-Ra; and it was thos 
inthe treatment of Thebes and in combating the intluonce of its priesthood 
that the maim ditteutty, I betieve, of the Prolomaic government lay. Subse- 
quent history shows how frequent revolts in this quarter were. 
To overcom® tlie sullen diflance of the Theban pricathood seamed 
impossible, 36 the Ptolomies gradually odepted the ipoliev of giving thet 
special state patronage to the cull of Osiris and elwvating its priesthood to a 
Hationsl importnnee which was justified by the wide-spread influence of the 
cult. There were obvious reasons why thie oule lent itself to Weir policy 
better thaw any other, It was more gonerally ihiffused aml less local in Erman, 
its connections than any other. The Osiric eyele, belonging originally to 28% 2 
Abydos, had lent iteelf to the tendency townrils atnalgarsation which, wis 
so marked a feature of the religion of the New Empire, Tt wae less rigid 
and toore hioman,, sod perljape less exclusively ative than the rival 
cult of Thebes; its mythology adapter itself to more modern requirements 
and appealed to the human sentiment of its worshippers, Osiris in. his 
aspect of Cod of the Duad was accepted throughout Fgypt a2 one of the great 
yods, and continued to abaurb aud assimilate other gods and cyeles of gods 
after they hal develope beyond the etrictly loon! stage, till finally le was Mul ami vf 
olusoly comiected with Ptah of Metnphis and worshippel in combination reyes 
with the litter as Osirhapt.! On the opher hand the Amon cycle and its prieat< Erman, 
hood resieled this new autl-polythulstic tendency and remained comparatively pau 
impervious to the influewees of the ape ‘That its predominance therefore 
temained lornl oud centred chiefly round Thebes is not surprising. ‘The Eman, 
development of its toythology seems to have been arrested; the Yexts de Hot ate 
enlarge upon it aa they de in the case of the Osirie-sagn. ‘Feypt. 
Tt wns doubtless this adaptability of the Osiris cult that recommended it “hE 
to the Ptolemies jad enabled them to graft upen it the Hellenistic elements 
of the Serapis cult. Moreover, its marked Semitic character brought 1 into Pool, op. od, 
closer afinity with the religion of the foreigners—Phoenicians; Jews, 7 
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Samaritans, Syriana—who were xo much encouraged by the state to settle im 


Eqypt at this period, probably from commercial reasons. 
We can easily understand] that the Osiric priesthood gladly lant them- 
sclves to n poliey which seemed to promise a temporal agyranidisement new 
to them.. ‘They found, however, that this temporal power was to be: of a 
strictly limited nature, that the firm tule of the Ptolemies did not admit o 
n dual power in the state. The priesthood indeed was treated with deference 
anil yenoroaity; their temple-lands were secured ty them, their cults wore 
elaborately lionoured : in return. they were expected to give relijsious sanctity 
tonn upstart race of king-yods, and to use their influence in Upper Egypt to 
secure the loyalty of the subject and to counteract the uncompromising 
hostility of Thebes, which found vent in the frequent rebellions of Upper 
Keypt under the rule of the later kings. 
Tt was naturally of paramount importance to Ptolemy I to secure the 
loyalty of Upper Egypt for the sake of the trading interests af his empire. 
Probably here at the outest he came into conflict with the policy of the pricat- 
class, who saw that any commercial opening up of the country would tend to 
draw away still further the lifo of the country to the sea-board, and strip them 
inore completely of their former power, Perhapa it was this same dread on 
the part of the priests in carly times that led to their intervention when the 
miergetic and progressive Necho Il. was engaged in constricting the prote- 
type of the Suex Canal—a canal connecting the Nile with the Red Sea—anil 
thua openiny up the Red Sea for commercial enterprize, At any rate they 
scom to have had the king well woder their control, and according to 
Hored. ii, 188. Herodotus he gave upthe undertaking owmg bo their representations; Nexay 
jev voy peraku dptcown dratearo pavtnlov éumodiou vyevouevov Towbde, TH 
BapSdpw altar wpoepyatectass Inthe New Empire the country cast of the 
Delta, being on the highway to Syria, became opencil and Tants developed 
into tho powerful capital and consequently a formidable rival of. Thebes. 
Hence we see that the feare of the priesthood were by no means unfounded. 
lt is in the Osine cycle alone of all Egyptian cults, as they have come 
down to us on the monuments, that the female divinity plays a prominent 
part. Ra ix rarely associated with my consort, as Lepsius points out, wherens 
Fay. Br. Osiris figures constantly with Isis. leis appears, Taoreover, aa the wife of 
p Tig Clemmis, the Egyptian Pan, the productive prineiple, Hathor horself is. 
_ Br pce . it lnber times identified with her. She is ‘the goddess who ts wiser than all men, 
rts . than all gods and spirits’ Sho finda out the secret name of Ra, so that the 
Turin Pap, gun-god Joses hi vigour and even mankind becomes hostile to him and begins 
joes, ' & tebellion, 
Now at the foundation and mupreme tenet of the Osirie eult we find the 








Cftmey hove een owing to alnilarty hister lovel of the Red Boat But the Sad 7 
fouatioal anil awti-progreesive prraaire from the Ptolemy, aa we should cxpect, wrercum the Tod |, od) & 
mane jyuurter ‘hat Tiree Theta Keeletew) = freagised physlesl iiffieulty ley ne guadreginde . 
lefone completing thie cumal, More dofiniti i Bed@payaa, thie agdritusl one ley lie fort: 
acietitifle shjections fied to be hrought to bear  treatumnt of thy prieethnod, 
ow the Parrion king—the toot of the dangermely 
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holy marriage of the god with his sister Isia, But Isis is not merely wife and 
queen-congort of Osiris and after his death queen-regent: even during thie 
lifetime of her hushand she enjoyed more than the honours of a queen-consort: 
Thus we find roy "Ooxow thy row dAwv dyeporiay "Lords tH yuvaixl ape- 
Sévra: moreover Diodorus: states expresaly that this illustrions precedent 
established the custom of marriages between brother and sister in Reypt! and 


Thind. L417, 


led tothe greater prestige of women generally: Nowo@er#eae 8d pase Toy Tod. L 27, fh 


Alyurtious waph rd xovov oy ray de@pwror yaueiy adeddas bcd ra 
yeyouds Tis "leiSog erirerypa , , . bid 82 gavras cas altlag eatabery Piva 
peifoves €foveiag wal Tyg Tiypydve THY Bacitiacar tot Bacitdws xal 
Tapa rots (Suirass xupievers thy yuvatea tavbpas, dv Th THs Wparcos avy 
Wah] wporopoheyowrtey Tay yauotyTwr Grarta wePapyijcein th yapov- 


pérg. This surprising statement Mr, Mahnify dismisses in a foot-note as Mab, Bmp. Pt 


‘probably too utronyg,’ though he admite that the mmark gives a truo general 
unpresion. And indeed recently found papyri point to = remarkable 
degree of legal and social freedom of women. Egyptian women (ns the two 
names—Creek and Egyptian—prove them to be) appear frequently in the 
papyr concluding bargams, stating accounts, making petitions lending money, 
even selling land. The Egyptian woman is legally‘ capax '—a fact whieli io 
doubt horrified anid perplexed the Greek conquerore—and, in deference no 
doubt to these scruples, we find in some documenta that the woman's lnshand 
‘or a male relative is added as her legal «pies im transacting business: but 
this is not till the time of Ptolemy Philopator, and the innovation is intro- 
duced by a royal reseript (rpderayye) luring the earlier part of the reign of 
that unpopular anil anti-nutionalistic king [¢ seems then literally trae that 
at yuvaixes dpopitove: «al camyhevouct, and the temark ia tot due merely 
to the bewilderment of the simple Greek traveller in the land where the 
inhabitants r& wokAd wavta Earader toilet dhkoven dvOparoes dorieawro 
qéed te xai popovg. The maxim ascribed to Osiris that ‘it is o virtue in 
woman to let neither hor person nor her name cross the thresholil * (Synea. do 
prov. i. 13.) obviously belongs, ss Wiedemann points out, to a lute date when 
Hellenic ideals were attributed by an anachroniam to carly Ewypt. 

At any rate we find women figuring in a prominent position in the 
Grentell Papyn. In one (xviii) we find Apollonia, or Semmonthis, the wife 
of Dryton, lending wheat without interest to Apollonius and his wife Horais; 
in tha next (xix) the'same Apollonia appeats lending money to Nechoutes ; 
and apam in x to Saeis and Harinais and their mother’ In the third will 
of Dryton (Pap, xxi) we find it expressly stated that his wife is to retain her 
earnings; é¢a 8 Aw dalenrlar éxjietd fyovca } LeupavOis dvra adrije 
ovvetea Aputwin, eupevére abtan, In xxvii Sebtitis codes to her daughter 
half an aroura of ¢orn-lundl ; in xxxiii we again find women selling land. Tu 





1 [t ta holies te point out that it moat works out ite divine ProTocypm. 
have beeu the ollior way about. The costern 2 fr all thee cases, hnwever, Apollonia. deta 
gore rier te the myth: the myth did not give with ber histand as adpuor uconrding to the 
rise to thy custum. Buch ‘avtiningieal ' myths reecript of Philopator weutioned above, 
are of universal cecurrence, Every social thet 
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xvii two women claim to be reinstated in the possession of property lulerited 
bv them from their father, "The testimony of thie papyrus is exceptionally 
iitercsting. From it it appeart that the property had devolved on the 
danghters se the natural heirs-at-law—reé watpoe jude xaradkerovtes qty 
ra bwupyorra aiva@ adi:a@era, while the nearest male relative apparently 
took advantage of the introduction of Greek ideas, and violently took possession 
—xaTa TO evyyevtcxow eweNOopres [ayy !loreiay drvypayupevo ofte xara 
éuatneny, Anil this, too, though the inintitfe had duly paid the snecesssion 
duties to the queen, ue. the fiscus—dinjrcwor 62 [ijwele yevo jueves ta xeabyjwovra 
Tek Geai Beper(xne xupias edwxaper. ‘Tlie demotic marringe-contract of the 


Ieeends of the teign of Ptolemy Philatelphus transiated by Névillout in the Mecords of the 
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ost shows how carefully the wife's interests were saheguarded—’ Thy pocket- 
mover for one year is apart from thy toilat-monesy;: T mush give it to thoe 
each yeur, aml it is thy riglit to exact the payment of thy toillet-movey and of 
thy pecket-money, which are to be place: to my account, I mist give rt to 
thee. In case I should despise thee, in case I slioulid take another wife than 
thee. Dwillgive Uliee twenty argenteus, ‘The entirety of the property which ia 
mine, aul which 1 shall possess, is security of all the above words, until I 
live accomplished them -acconling to their tenor...., The writings which 
the women Tahet, my mother, hag tude to me conceming one half of the 
entire property which belonged to Pohelchons, my father, and the rest of the 


econtmots coming from her, and-which are in my hood, belong to thee, as well 


na thie Aghts resulting from 1 

Such being the Egyptian woman's legal privileges we need not wonder 
at her legal obligations so puzzling to Herodotua: tpédemw tous toxéay Totes 
jew paicl obbeuia aviryen pi) SovNowevaict, thou de Pvyatpaci race avayey 
«al wr) Sovkoulryoi, Similarly contracts lave frequently heen found binding 
a wife to bury ber heshand! ond maintain Lis tomb, and one which acenia to 
exiet this tribute fron) a daughter towards her father, This seems to indicate 
tht the fimily tomb may have in some caacs been the special property of a 
gotmn-heir, 4 fact which is paralleled amongst the Nabatutans, in which 
peaple the positions oseupiod by women is very high, as we: know fron coins, 
The tamb, at Robertson Smith points oul, is one of the esera of the family 


and was prattically entailed; that such sacm could be trmsmitted in the 


fimaliy ting is very significant and points to an old Iow of female kinship. 
“The old family system, hid adda, “obsolete Im politioal life, prevails in the 
grave” Again be says, ‘in the system of marnage with female kinship, 
there is. no ohject to be served by exelucting women from rights of property, 
The worn remains with her brothers, auil her children are their patural 
heir! 

The midependence of women in Egypt, therefure, socially, legally and 
jolitionlly, ssems to lew) some justification to the theory that it may be 
survival buse! oy female kinalidp, . 

Coming now to the history of the indivilual Ptolemies, I shall try tu 
iluetrate ties principles from the different reigns. 

Piilemy T. had come to Egypt fully imbued with Alexander's views; he 


aJ rt fe 
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hl already participated in the acheme of Onental matrimony, hovmg 
marricd Artakanu, daughter of Artabagus, At firet:‘he ruled merely as satrap 
und the boy king Alexander IV, THe dil wot assume the tithe of king till 
abowt tie year 905 he, according to Lepeina, thougl Alexander TV. died tn 
Ji4 ne, At one tine he entertained the idea of remloriny lide eoveroignty 
levitiinuta after the fashion of the Diadochi Ly marrying  moimbur of Died «x 37 
Alexander's family, bat this waa hefore le lial dared to believe in tlio poet 


a Ate. 
Berl, AE i 
w63. 


“bility of founding an independent soverciga: ling His marriage with 


Alesanier's sister, Cleopatra, was frustrated by Antigonus, but diubtlees Mul Sup ie 
Ptolemy md already begun to recognise that nothing was to be gains by = © o 
alliance with the house of Alexander, He had no intentions of laying claim 

to the Empire, and he had every reason for avoiding the jealousy of thi 

Diadochi, oertain to heevoked by auch o marriage, Hie object, therafare, 

wos to-establish the divine night of the Lagrl family and to get the pricety 

to recogniee the foundation of anew sacred line of kings. Forin Egypt, more fepe are 
then in any other ancient country, it was the unbroken chain of snocession alone sai vi ie 
that ecoustituted the aiered nature of aoveremnty!  Hoeneo Alexumier tho 

Great ond hia nimtonl successor Ajoxander IV. aro set aside by the cults mo 
irrelevant? -Soter cimld not succeed Alexander TV.; the only way to 

estublish hia divine right wae to glorify of discreetly canoeal the pedigree o 

the Lagidae? and to iguore the Hue of Alexander, when they had once mole 

up their mind4 to abandon the theory of their deseeut from Philip, mentioned 

asa current Macedonian belief by Pausaniaa. Tam tempted to believe thut Pau bo, 
Ptolemy's third marrige with Berenike was a diplomatic move in some way 

connected with this policy, and. that there were reasons of state, probably 

urged by the priesthoot, for accepting her as the foundress of the future ine 

of Lagid kings rather than Queen Kurydike. The tarriage with Burgdike, the 

daughter of Antrpater,in the early part of Ptolemy's reign (821 WC.) lid bewn 

dictate! entirely by foreign policy. Four years later (S17 Bc) we hear of his ' 
marriage with Berenike, a grand-nisce of Antipater, who had come to Egype esa 
in: Eurydike's suite. As Mr. Mahafty says, * Polygamy was now the rule amom = * *”" 
the Diadocli, but so distmetiy political were their marriages, that a new 

alliance did wot nmply even a divorce of sentiment between the husband and 

hia previous wife, Tn tle preseut case there is noevidence thar Eurydike 

was divoiddd, neither do wo hear of any duuwetiy conflicts between Burydike 

nnd Borenike,! Mr. Malwify, however, docs nut alluge ony. political reasons 

for this new ullinnee, nor dues he try Looxplain why Eurydike s) meekly suffered 

lierself to be set naiile.. Now the only extant statement with regard to 


1 [low etrongly Uae idee of forming adyuaaty 2 Aleawiiley' fe-uot Poba, ood ot Alixendria 
took hold of the Prolemie We seen, we Lepeted  ottly: howe bie tev w portent, 
pearke, by thet wiverving gedit of Ue 2 Jt bb tlgnifoonh that Porphytiis, in giving 
nme Peolemy with each king, os well ae by =the parentage of Botor, pute hig mothers wane 
the wimilar tetaleney to rupert ti) eeme names « Aret —ftrokanniey & “Apeneqs wal Ader ele, 
in the one of théaldiat daighior wf the royal Cilla Fr. kk Gr. 3) 720) 
family. 
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Rerenike's parentage ts that of the scholiast on Theooritus,? who says that she 


was 4 danghter of Lagus, hence a stepsister of Ptolemy, This, Mr. Mahafiy 


points wut, is probably a misconception arising from the formula ‘wife and 
citer’ applied to Egyptian queens; but it seems te me pousible that the 
statement, whether true or not, indicates the beginning of a delibernte 
attempt to patch up a Lagid family-tree in accordance with Egyptian notions 
According to Maspero (Comment Alexandre devint dieu en Egypte, Annwéire 
de Cecale pratique cles hantes. déwiles, 1890--7) ° La noblesse de chaque membre 
d'une maison pharaonique et ses titres Ada couronne ge mesuraient sur fa 
quantité de sung civin, qu'il pouvait prouver: celui qui en tenait de son pire 
i la fois et de sa mere prenait l'avance eur celui qui nen Gvait- que par son 
péte on par aa méro seule. Mate li, uno des lois égyptiennes qu'on observait 
avec le plus de rigueur intervenaiy pour établir des distinctions qui ne peuvent 
plus étre obacrvées ans nos civilisations modernes, Le wiariage entre frdre et 
awry det Te navinge per excellence, ef Ul aegudrait wn degré de sainteld tnefalle 
loregie te rere td sonme git le contractatent dinient née ente-meénice dwn frére ef 
Pune soon toms Con mariige tdentigue au leur, Cette particularité ies 
movnrs égyptiennes, qui nous pareit un. raffinement d'inceste, avait produit 
des coneéquences importantes pour l'histoire du pays, et tout un ensemble de 
dispositions légales on de fictions religicuses dtait desting \ en assurer l'effet 
dans lee questions de snecession royale, og h remeédier aux insuffisances de 
légitimité-qu'elle entrainsit souvent parmi jes héritiers mfiles. Thos in the 
traditional way Ptolemy Soter was to marry a kinswoman who was to be the 
ancgestress of the roval line, and it was only when such a tine had been founded 
that divine honours could he pax. Hence, possibly, the delay m the 
deification of Ptolemy L, which aéems not to have taken place until after his 
déath in 271 ac, That Soter was not fully acknowledged In the cult tall 
late in his awi's reten, is ahown by the Aswihn stele on which the senes of 
tele begina with the gods Adelphi and omits ‘all mention of Alexander and 
thie pots Soteres; ou the other hand this Inte recognition may be explained 
hy the fret thet the stele was connected with an non foundation, in which 
cult tie Logidk raay-have been less madily acknowledged. Similarly we are 
not. surpriked to find the eult of Soter at the colony of Ptolemais at a time 
when it waz not yet established at Alexandria, At any mite it seems clear 
that, the divinity of the Lagi line was not duly recognised till established in 
the secon) generntion, and that Alexander and his house were studiously set 
aside. Kaerst (Die Begritndung des Alexander- und Ptolemacer-Kultes in 
Aegypten, Mein, Mua, E807) connects the deification of Ptolemy Sotar closely 
with thatof Alexander. Tia; aecorling to him, 16° remer Aegyptismus’ but 
had an Hellenic basis, though "wir finden insbywsondere in Bezug auf ihe 
Prolemaver exo fortschreitende Acgy plisiruny des Kéimigskoltes, sodass 
guletzt day lngidisehe Ronigthum ile win verjlingtes Abbild der alten 
Pharaonenherrschaft erscheint.’ On my theory the conscious "Acgyptisivung’ 


* Thooorttre Jienenl! in wihelhenio Fashion eulle berAstepdee: Gvydrnp ond aveide all montion 
ef beer fal vers 
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becins earlier and is already discernible in the matrimonial policw of 
Soter, 

In 285-4 bc, Ptolemy Soter definitely decided the succeseion question 
by associating bia younger son, Ptolemy, in the government, practically 
abxlicuting in hiafoyour! It ls apparently uly at this point that Eury- 
dike and her children withdrew: bence we inay infer that the question was 
au open one Hill this date, Ow the assumption that there were no diplomatic 
reasdns for considering Borenike more suitable to. be the royal ancestress of 
the new line, this act was ® mere arbitrary solution of the diffionity, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus seemed the most capable successor; Ptolemy Soter felt himself 
secure enough to enforce his choice; so the natural heir was set aside aud 
his more competent: younger brother preferred, On the other hand if thore 
isany trath in the theory put forward above, the accession of Philadelphus 
was due to an wndercurrent of political and pricetly intrigue T shall try 
later to show how such a theory bears on tha nctions of the disinlierited 
children of Eurydike, and how they availed themselves in the next reign of 
party politics to further their personal claims. It ig well to pole in passing 
that Arsinoe, the eldest cbild of Berenike, who plays such ati important part 
in the following reign, was at this time outside the range of Egyptian home- 
politics, having been married in 800 B, ¢ to Lysimachuys of Thrace. 

This abdication of Ptolemy L,.to whatever motives it was duo, was well sun. Sing. Ft 
received, an the coronation of the new king was an occasion of great publig  # 10 
rejoicing. That the step, however, was an experiment prompted by political 
expediency seems likely from the testimony of Porphyry and Diogones 
Laertins, who imply that the old king contiimed his kingly functions in op cit. 108, 


aah 


partnership with his son, | 1 eee ops eth. ARB 
The idea that a king should abdicate voluntarily while in full posscesion note an p. LOd. 


of his faculties is w very usual one jn primitive forme of civilisution,; as Mr 
Frazer points out in The Golden Lough, and is in such cases probably based 
on animistic conceptions of the function of the king Tle is the ewred 
receptacle and guardian of the aggregute vitality of his people, and this vitality 
he must tranamit intact to his successor while his ficulties are still une 
impaired *: in faet the death of the emeritus monarch was usually held to 
be essential to the preservation of divine kingship. Now there are various 
traces of this primitive custom in Egyptian and Acthiopian records down to 
i comparatively late date, whence Largue that the action of Ptolemy L would 
be not only comprehensible but even fraught with a religious significance to 
thy leas civilised) portion of his snbjecte [do not moan for 9 moment to 





" To waloilar way etl]... ean af phe Warp 
Romeses T., having strengthened hin claking by 
taatrying « granddanghter of Amenophia I1., 


tar lnpter BAAS wal ovAARBSer Reoresy of er” 
Alyrrtos oby elre yeraase eal tixrey wt! var 


aociote! op Lie colleague in tbe envercksuty 
hin eon, The tugitimate heir, Ranwes TAs 
this pesition wee ignored owing to Le ragmenesy, 
Seti Hnally abelivated altegntlinr, 

2 OC Diod. i. 72, 6 of yap adeer ch ebereun 


fhAwr tar Grepydrter abroce dryabas dispienifes 
at Tar tie Boo ier dope cian, 

Ct le te be femto) that the aintives whlak 
actuated this eolicitudg were lea strlirtly 
alivmintie aml layal than the historian 
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imply that he was consciously influenced by any consideration of the kind ; 
bat T think it might possibly enter, a an wiilitional advantage of the step, 
inte the calculations of his wivisers the priests, who were well.versed in. soch 
popular enperstitions, and knew how to work them for ther own advantage. 
We may infer fmta the unflinching severity with whieli this otherwise 

humano king treated his dangerously near relatives, and from the notions of 

these relatives themselves, that the now King’s succession was by bo moans 

Pane i. 7, 1. loft unchallenged, At the beginning of his rign he killed hia elder step- 

brother, Argaeus, and perhaps, according to Pwusanias, snother brother as 

well. His full-sister, Arsinge, an P have pointed ont, was a1 this time safely 

disposed of—one of o series of diplomatic marriages uniting. Egypt at 

sect sl this period with Thmee. In the same way a half-sister of the king's, 


ie oe «7. Lyanudra, was also wisely relegated to a distant land, Similarly Theoxens, 4 





daughter of Beronike by « former marriage, had been disposed of by ler stépr 
father, Ptolemy I, in 07 nc. 

But naturally the chief danger was to be expected from Keraunos, the 
liurahly with his other brotlers, it is probalile thut Keraunas was not without 
supporters, and we may be eure thet this crafty and aoserupulous prince 
knew woll haw 6 work party polities for his own advantage Ife nover lost 
sight, [ believe, af bie ultimate objoet—ths throne of Evyypt—and his schemes 
in Thre were merely atepping-stanes townrds thia end. On being ousted 
from the au¢cession he withdrew to Thrace, where he espoused! the caue not 
Mak Ap ry. of his full-siater, Lysandra, bot of his half-sivter, Areinoe. In. init, he 

hi = pecogmised that, since Borenike had heen accepted as the queen-mother, 
Arsinov, her elilest child, would according to Rgyptian notions have clims on 
Justiy, 4,2 the throne in her own tight. ence, as Justin fully describes, he porminded 
: 1? the reluctant Arsinoe TL to marry him, at the same time cruftiiy writing to 
sasurée Philadelphus thet le has * laid aside all resentment at being deprived 
of hia (ather'a kingdom,” No sooner lad he gained his pornt- than he murdered 
Avsinve's children before her eyes. Having boen discredited io Thrace he flod. 
to Suleukos in the hope of stirring bim wp ogiinat Bgypt, but his career aniel 
furthor claims were here abruplly cat short by his death in hattle against the 

Cimtal, 
Another troublesome relation was Magas of Cyrene, Philadelphuss linlf- 
brother, Bing x son of Barenike, the acknowledged queen, Magas woulil 
not consider himeelf so entirely outside tie line of succession aa modern ideas 
Leps Abb, would lend us ta Uppoae. Tn rytintey Lepsius: 4 rac ly Piolemaischem 
ee Erbrechte scheint es; dass nach dem Tode des Konige zuniichat seme Wittwe 
Ree den Thron beanspruchen konnte wod nur lgendthigt war, tlen miinnlichon 
ep cp to, Thronfolger zum Mitregenten anzunehmen, and again, ‘daz Recht der Thron- 
noteT, fale mutate auch dia der Uebertragung der Mitregentschaft auf einen 
Gemuaill oder emen Sohn einschliessen.’ With this compare Justm xxx. 4.1, 
i ‘inter bad regnt Sytiag parricilales discordiae moritur rex Aegypti Ptolemeus 
(Energetes IL), regno uxori et altori ex fillis, quem illa elogisset, relioto. 
Ii is thug possible that the queen-mother may have hail some choiee in the 
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tiatter: we find Cleopatra IT, apparently prefernng and dismissing ler sons 

at ber own ploasore. At uny rate we can imagine that the rights of tho 
qneen-mother would naturally often load to family intrigues: ‘Therefore the 

revolt of Magas may have heen based on these to ua shadowy claume, especi- 

nally ng Berenike ie said to hove favoured this rebellion. («to lieve bees wish- Aluatyay, wok. 
fu) to- single out Magas ns her co-regent, ‘This disaffection in Cyrene tany be = *™ 

the reason ‘of the omission af this provinces from thi List of Riyptian posses 

sions given by Theocritus; whily the similarly puzeling omission of Cyprus thjec xy 
may. be connected with Pansinias’s remark, @eéerewe 8) 2a) EXXov dZehehow Mays, |. 7, 
syeyovara €F Evpublens, Kurploug dducrarra alodéuerns, mul point bo a 

similar state of disturbunce there. The claima of Magas were finally pilesud 

ly the betrothal of hia infant davghtes Rereniiy to the erctin-prince Lvergetea, Juatin, 24,4 
which united the claims of the brothers. 

This betrothal was nearly broken off owing to the plots of Demetrine tho 

Fair, another pretender, [ believe, to the throne of Egypt ‘This Dernetrina 

was tho eon of Demutrits Poliorketes and Ptolemnis,a fomghter of Bwrylike Ptut, Dem, é7, 
Hit Problemy £. Apawe, the mother of the young Berenike of Cyrene, or Mah. Ti 
rather the anti-Philadelphic party in Cyrene, conceived the plan. of uniting 

the claims of the rival branches by marrying the young princess (® grand- 

‘anghter of Borentke I.) to Demetrine (a grandson of Eurydike) and thus 
atrongthening and combining the opposition to Philadel plus. Justin: pives Juuithn, 2, & 
an-acconnt of this scheme and of its frnstration owing to the fiekloness of 
Demetrius: sed post mortem regis mater Virginis Arsinod (Apame) tit invita 

se contractiam matrinonimm solverctur, misit qui ol nuptins virginia 
rignomque Oyrenarum Demetrium a Maceilonia arcessenent, gud ef dpe ee ie 

PMolomet (Soteris) procreatus erat, His subsequent intrigue with the queen- 

other having been discovered, Demetrius was. put to death, the anti- 
Philndelphic party was discredited, and tlie former betrothal of Rurenike to 

Kuergetes was confirmod. Ttaque versis omninum onimie in Ptoleme) filinm 

insidiae Demetrio eomparantur. 

Such, then, were the difficulties which beset Philadelphua during the 

early part of hig reign, ‘There ia wnother member of the family worth oom- 

menting on, not from the difficulties she occasionod, tut from her apparently 

meek submission to state exigencies~—I-mean Philotern, the king's fill-siator, Meh tee. 
who seems to have remained numarried. In return Philadelphus paid lier Ya 
more than the usual honours of a royal princess: dhe accompanied the king siyaho,14,45, 
‘and queen on royal progresses, and cities were called after her, This, os 

Sharpe points out, was no idle compliment; the princess prohably received Shuryo, voli |, 
the crown revenues from these cities, juxt ae we know that Arinoe TT & i 
received (he revenies of the Arsinoite nome! Tydee| Letrenne goes so far Licuman, 
aa to assert that all the colonies founded by Philudelplins were nanved after “erwetl ll. 


his second wife or hia sister Philotera —his two full-aiaters, Mr. me) how- tah, op Pie 








© However, alice there th rau: th twithinry, Leerrtin profited. pemeunally tyes than qe ay Mah, Bap Fr, 
da weahallece below, that thie. wee merely & — anfyrone Frome the roveuneds of these foundations 
convenient state Action, porkape Thiloters tabla hae 
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over, denies this, stating that he has found other village-names mentioned in 

the Petrie Papyri, such as Lagis, Lysiimachis, ete, founded by this king; 

though this perhaps scarcely refutes Letronne’s statement regarding the 
evtablishmont of colonies. | fail, moresver, to understand why Mr, Mahatfy 

cites the colony of Philadelphia (Rabat Amon) a# an exception to the rule. 

Mal, Zee? Surely that name more than any other atamps the colony ns a foundation in 
pT uote hb onour af hia wife Arsinoe I],, who alone at this period bore that name, 
op. et, p. 116. Philotera was further honoured as a-goddess with a shrine at, Memphis, a cult 
Comm. Abb. established according to Mr. Mahatfy by: Phitadelphus, though Lepsius assigns 

" Her itz foundation to Euergetes. 
This brings me to what is the crucial point in my argument—the second 
marriage of Ptolemy Mitlidelphus The date of this event is uncertain, but 
Lepsius and Mr, Mahafty place it. about 277 8.0, that is, a few years before the 
secoul viait to Pithom., It meems possible thut the step may have been 
advised hy the priests during the consultations of the previona visit soon 
alter the death of Lyximachaa, and its accomplishment may have been post- 
pone! by Arsinse's meantime falling a victiny to the schomes af Keraunes. 
We have sven above the numerous diffieultics which beet Philadelphus and 
prevented his full recognition as monarch, On my theory these difficulties 
Mat. fp. could be finally settled only by this alliance with his sister Arsinoe. This 
alle, pai Arsinoe was the eldest child of Ptolemy Soter and Borenike, and, if the rights 
of Euryiike's children were ta be set aside, might claim to be the legitimate 
heir. 

The reasons usually alleged for this marriage seem to me Imadeynate 
pit? i anid uncomvinemy, Drovaen fond with him Strack) believes that it was due 
La ae i" to the preprisiary elaima which Arsinoe had on certain cities of the Enxine: 

such as Caseandrea and Pontic Heraclea. But if it is trie, aa we hear, that 
Philadelphus had later to carry on an elaborate naval war to bring these 
cities into submission to Arsinoe, one is tempted to fancy that he might have 
helped himself to them, even without the sanction of matrimony, had thay 
heen his sale object, 

-g, Ramee: Koepp likewise connects the stop with foreign policy, According to his 
Sed oy view Philodelphus hoped by this anion with the widow of King Lysi- 
Mah: p, 132, machms, to attach the old subjects of the Thracian King to hie cause m the 
wir against Syria. We must remember, however, that Arsinoe, not long 
after the death of Lysimachus, had consented to marry the usurper Keraunos, 
lier step-brother, Besides, immodiately after this marriage she had been 
Mali Zany Fo banished hy Keraunos to Samothrace, where she seema to have lived in 
ie retirement during Lhe few years? before: her return to Egypt. It does not 
seem likely then that wn alliance with her would have greatly strengthened 

the hond between Thrace and Egypt. 








! [fewer to.accept the lute 377 tc. as the «died iu 38) wo, presumably she did not Jiatin, 24, 2 
appronimate time of het wurriage to Phila.  ouarry mega it at wuew, be Jatin bee! li 
delphes, thongh Wiedemann (Pai. A) Fi: on her reluctance. 
St), pote ewe lobe oe 279 thc) ~= Liywmachnas 
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Halm.-on the other hand, believes that the marriage was (oo to personel 
affinity of charaeter:—‘ich glaube die Haupteache war die Debereinstimmuny 
der Mharaktere, Beiden war das Hiichste Hermschafi, Intrigue, Lebenagenwss, 
Sie Verstanden, halfen aich gewénseitig unil verzielion einander thre Fehler.’ 
Even accepting this estimate of their characters, one does not feel the 
cogency of the reason: the history of the period parades before our eaves a 
long succession of personages of both sexes sufficiently endowed with such 
qualities, and one cannot help believing that Philadelphus might 
easily have fount 'a eongenial consort, withont shocking his Hellenic 
subjects by such o serious departure from Groek customs. Besides, he 
cannot up till close on the time of the marrings have seen much of thie 
aister; we must remember that she waa married to Lysimachus in 300 no. 
when Philadelphus was only eight years old! Nor can she have been long 
in Egypt immediately before the marriage (if we accept the date 278—277 
6.0. for that event’), for after 751 she married Keraunos and lived some time paar le 
ii Samothrace, long enough indeed to become imbued with Samothitarian 4 
religion, as ehe built » temple there to Wie Kabeiroi, pe 154, 

Mr. Mibaffy also inclines to the theory of personal attmetion, though he is p14) 
anxious to discount the Hatteries of court poets: he dwells on her remarkable 
intellectual ability and the tact with which she adapted herself to her 
position; he believes that she was by no means good-looking. Wao must 
remember that she was about forty, considerably older than the king, and 
that her life had been w troubled one. 

But the most serious objection, which applies to all these theories alike, 
seems to mé the fuct that they treat the marriage os an isoiated instance 
and do not take into account the subsequont brother-and-sister marriages in 
Ptolemaic history,, Everything, therefore, seems to point to tho conclusion 
that the marringe was due to diplomacy. There is no trace of any violent 
rupture with Arsinoe who seems to lave lived afterwards in semi-regal 
state at Koptos: It is true that he is reported to have plotted against her gta, snp. Ft 
liushand's life, but no definite evidence of this is forthcoming, anid it seems I 137, note 2 
very unlikely trom what we kaivw of ler subsequent position at Koptes. It 
is just the-sort of rumour that would inevitably arise to explain her retire- 
ment to the Hellenic world, On the other hand, Arsinoe U1., being herself Pposor. 17 
childless, adopted the first queen's childrin, On the stelae of Pithon) and of esis ; 
Mendes Euergetes is actually roprivented ag the son of Arsinoe II*; so too Mal, Rec 
on the Canopus stone he figures as the son of the Geol d&eAdol, Strack sh Lie ie 
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' From Mr. Mahaffy's own axgument (hire 
reema to be up) apecial reason for dating the 
marriapy winch before 279-86, the date af the 
eeooml visit to Pithom mentiine! ahove, 
thengh be fim on 278-277 nc, ‘This seeme ty 
crm) too much inte the years 281-278 we anil 
Labould feel much more satisfied with a later 
flats, Mr Mahaffy pointe oot that there ts 
nothing in the Pithom inoeription bo alw that 


the tmurriage and ileification were qilte 
reereuk. Bui, on the other hand, js there 
anything conclusive to prove that it wae -nog | 
Kaurst (dhe Begrimlung dee Alewzuder- imi 
Ptolemoocrkultes in Acgypten. Mhrin. Mus. vol. 
$2) porefete the year 274 a0, 

* Lt Is tinposaille, as My. Mahalfy points out, 
to believe that the Pithom stele ropresents an 
tukoows child uf Arainoe 11, 
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(lid Dynastic der Pholemaerp, 88), admita that this suppression of his 
wother's name looks like ut attempt to establish in tho eyes qf the priesthood 
ihe legitimucy of lis secession. He considers, however, that the * Berthmt- 
heit’ solely of Arsinoe IL wos 4 stifficiontly atrong motive to infivence the 
privats, Arsinoe acema to have immediately taken up a position of influence: 
iv the country, soniewhat perplexing wiles based on her own heiress-rights, 
It is she who is deified with the title Philadelphua which later historians 
extended to her husband: in the Revenue Papyrus she is referred to simply 
n= ) dchaberdos, whoress Ptoleawy is merely ove of the Beal d&expol? Thos 


“50 


he eppiars to owe hie divine honours mainly to hie wife, a3 indeed the repre- 


sentation of Arsinde conferring honours on hier husband at the top of the 
Pithom stele would lawl ua to conclude, P 

The testimony of coins, too, is somewhat sinmilar, To quote Strack (op. 
ei. p. 17) ‘ateho ein Fliret an der Spitze des Staates, so bewnist sein Name 
uni sein Bildnies aufden Minzen seine Souverinitat, Die Ptolemier haben 
dex wenig aclit guhabe." In fact we find on thoir coms ‘Kopfe mod 
Aufelitiften von verschiedenen Kiniginnen.’ Ttis rare to find Philadelplim 
wlone on theny; he appears frequently with Arsinoe II. and she frequently 
alone, On ame struck by Philalelphus we find ov the one side the head of 
Avsinow, on the reverse the dlianble cormucopiae and the inscription “Apeuvons 
dudaderdav (Poole, Pl, VITI.1): on the reverse of another, which likewne 
lms Arsines's head on the olwerse, is the royal eagle and the same inseription 
A noteworthy point concerning the coinage of this 
reign is the fact, that Ptolemy in the first half of his reign does 
not date his coins from tho year of his sccesion, In Sharpes 
words: ‘it is not till the nimeteenth year of his reign, foo after the 
death of kis mother, that he-mnade an era of hig own and dated his coins by tho 
year of liis own reign’ Thus we have coms with the heads of Soter. and 
Philadelphua on one aide, on the other the head of Brrenke. Now if 
Eetenike died some time before 260 #.c, the nineteenth year of the rergn, 
and if it is possible that the marringe with Arainoe IT, as I have tried to 
show, tiny have taken place rather later than 277 1c, in fact, immediately. 
hefors the second visit to Pithom in 278 ne, it seems nol impossible to 
connect the two events and to find in tiem the immediate reason for tho 
tharriagve of Ptolemy at that particular date with Berenike'’s helress-daughter, 
and fur the beginning of hie own comage: This argument would apply 
orjually well, however, even if the marriage took place shortly bofure Berenikes 





loath: as Berenike grew old Philadelphus would no donbt see the advisability 


of strengthening hia position by the new alliance; there may even have been 


1 Geral 's tire Papyel, No. STL (date 
® 148 #6.) Plolemy IL te mentioned as Phila- 
delphi This, Mp. tirentell chearves (atte 7, 
ji BT), fe the earlier? known pelwenee to him 
with thin tithe: thes ‘there aun be fstle doaht 
that (¢ wd twed in the list if Kings armong the 
jrieetlion | of Ptokermis, whip tio priestined of 


Pishany YL. was eutabllehed.” We «bunld 
weturally oxpent thot the ftie wonl’ fret he 
exteniéd to the king ii the Greek elty 
Plolemeis ; similarly, as we have poen, ft be ti 
thie place thet the cult. of the Soteros im firwt 
revgnitel The colvny was under the specind 
protection of both Soteor and lile eon. 
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a party in the state ready to put forward the independent claims of Arsinoe, 
A party which may haye hada section of the privsthood at their buok. At Mak, fir Pe 
any tate tle-aame year probably, the nineteenth (260 H.c.), in which Philadel- able, pst 
plies began lis coinage, saw the accomplishment of the climax of Arsinoe’s 
deification—a Canepherus of Arsinoe Philadelphus ts established at Aloxan- 
dria! Two eats luter no further concession is made—we have the first 
merition of the goda Adelphi, Tn the same year the third visit to Pithom 9 eit, 
took place antl along with it we hear of fresh religious enlowments—a quid sin, 1 six, 
pre gue, ane is tempted. to believe. 

Birt the ctilminating point of Arsinoe’s political importance ty atill to he 
mentioned, J-racan the transference of the daripoipe, or tax of one sixth on 
wine and (ruite, from the tenyples ta the qunen in the year 252 nc. a detailed 

record df which transference hae beon preserved in the recently found 
Revenwe Papyras, Thie traneference, as Mr. Mnhaffy observes, pate a very Aiep, PL 
different complexion on the attitude of Prolomy towards the priesthood, On ® adie 
the priestly monuments we hear only of falsome votes of thanks to the king 
for the generosity of his endowments. We know now that hia mimnificunee 
wis toa large extent-merely a cloak to cover this great revolution in taxation, 
which reduced the clergy to the condition of etate-pensioners and diverted 
this great source of revetnie into the pubtio treasury. The money went 
to the fisoia, bul i waa claimed in the name of the eified-Avsinoa Aca 
giddess identified with Isie she might claim the Sern without muitraging op, ei p, 100. 


an 
rune 


national eermplos 
Ae Mr. Grenfell aye, ‘Tr la hardly teeessary to point out that the der Nee Pep 
, was collected and paid #s +6 Bacivxdy like any other tax, Tha Quciery rea) 90 88, nate 


erovedi was.an ingenious but transparent fiction to cloak the disenidowment 
of the temples.’ The result is that it is one:and the same thing for ull 
practical purposes whether the paymetit is made els 7h Sarduxdy or to the 


goddess Arsinoe—in fact we now know from the newly recovered fragment of Ma h Athen 
the Mendss stele that the qnoen had died some yeare earlier, in 270 the. sc, San 16, 
This brings me to the most difficult and intricate point in tho reign— 
the reelaiming of Lake. Moeris; and the connection of this event with the 
eee. Mr. -Mahaffy, writing before the early date of the queen's death was Sap. Pr. 
jacovered, is much exercised to decide whether Aramoe wax doad or alive at 


the time, whether the renouncing of her righta te the district wasa gifh or m 
bequest, But taking this settlement of the Fayyum in close connection with 


proce we tot complete 10 the King’s 

twenty-third year, when che oberrbed one ull 

the great tevenges of al]. ho Regyption goia.” 
Aa joool that this wae the high-water rath 
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the polley of the preceding years, T would suggest that the explanation is to be 
fod in the same fact, that the use of Arainoe’s name is again nothing but a 
state fiction! that the queen personally gave up nothing, but that the so-called 
renunciation of her rights merely clonked the re-organisation of the crown- 
property, formerly 4 Adgory, now reclaimed laud toa large extent. It seems 
likely from a remark of Diodorns that the proceade of the fisheries of 
the lake may have belonged acconling to ancient tradition in quite a special 
way to the queen for her personal expenditure—wpor¢ wipa wal ror AAAor 
kaXemiepoyr, At the same time Herodotus in referring tw these same 
fishery-revenues says that they brought arually two hundred ond forty 
tulents é¢ 74 BagAseov nod again he alludes to them ws part of the state 
revenues in Persian timea’ Thereforo probably the reclaiming of the and 
inéant not that Arsinoe renounced her personal property for the benefit of the 
tale, ms Mr, Mahatty aseuines, but rather that the government to amit ita own 
ends chose to give wp at least part of these revenues and by reclaiming the 
lnke guined fertile land which was wanted at the time for apecial political 
iirpeses. Jnst as the aaduoipa was diverted into the fiseus in the queen's 
nome, so here the extension of the Lake province and its better irrigation wus 
aitniboted to har; we hear af the “Apowons yon and hereafter the digtnot 
wis officially known ag the Arsinoite nome. 

The pesition which. Arsinon held from the time of her return to the 
conniry points strongly to the recognition of her rights ‘as heiress. At the 
top of the Pithom etele the qiieen is represented as a deity conferting honours 
on the king her husbanil, On a tablot recently discovered at Tanis (Egypt, 
Explor Fond, Zand) pt. ii,, Petrie p, 30, No, 165), Arsinoe is called ‘the Net, 
(he regent of the two lands, princess, lady of thrones": another tablet from. 
thy sume place (op, ci. p. 82) represents Ptolemy [Lin Egyptian dress offering 
lind to Kliem and Arsinos, There was a cult of Arsinoo Philadelphus at 
Alexandria as carly as 267 8.¢,; oud even earliar, with the title Philadelphus, 
she had been associated as eivraos. Ged in the cult of various Egyptian gods, 
For the deifieation at this trme of ber hnshand in his own right there is no 
evidence : he merely figares along with Arsinoe as one of the ‘Gods Adelphi.’ 
On the other hand the deification. of the queen was carried out step by step, 
as Droysen (Berlin Sitab, for 1882) points out, leading up to the final stage 
inte in the reign, when a very practical meaning was given, aa we saw, to the 
eovercion laity’a divinity. In the face of all those facts and with neo aingle 
pieee of evidence that Ptolemy IL bore the tithy Pliladelplius in his life-time, 
in it possible to beliave with Strack (ep. eid, p. 116 f£) that the title wns 
transferred to Arsinoe from lier huaband? We have, he admits, examples in 
Inter Ptolemaic history of the transference of similar titles from A queen to 
the King associated with her in the ¢rown: «g. Soter UL, receives from his 
mother the tithe Philometor, and Inter from his daughter the tithe Philadel- 
paws. He admits, too, that in public docoments of the reign Ptolemy 1. 





‘de we now kinew tint the quewy wk mlyeedle hee iommimal Joey payy lee ple eraneene deen enya 
dew whens the reform took place, we may juiee lave been, 
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bears only the dynastic name, and shelters himself behind the rarity of such 
documents, But surely his theory that ‘Philadelphus’ was the proper name 
of Ptolemy OL ‘den er nach Erhebung zum Thronfolger mit dem dynastiselien 
vertauscht habe, der dann nicht aus dem Gedichtnis geschwunden and spiiter 
wieder hervorgeholt-sei, alg es sich um ¢cinen Namen handelta unter dam er 
verelirt werden konnte’ is hardly convincing. Anil we are askoil to believe, 
that this "Individuulname voll guter VorbeJoutung’ was bestowed on 
Ptolemy IL in lis infancy ‘dem Stiefbroder (Keraunos} gegeniiber, der 
apiiter die Krone tragen wiirde’! If om the other hand, se I believe, 
Ptolemy Il, bere the name of Ptolemy in his childhood, the fact that he was 
given the dynastic name usually bestowed on the crown-prince secnis to point 
to the conclusion that the marriage of Soter with Berenike was a diplomatic 
move and that Berenike's son was from the first destined for tho successiat, 
The deification of Arsinoe as Philadelphus’ indicates, 1 belisve, her identi- 
fication with Tats, Other numes of the Ptolemies suggest a similarly close 
connection with the Osiric cult. Jienyeus is applied to Philopator and to 
Auletes; dx to Cleapatrs VIL; Philadelpius again to Auletes and to 
Piclemy the son of Cleopatra VIL Possbly Kuargetes belongs to the same 
cycle, for Plutarch (de fade cd Ostride, 42) says: vo 6 €repor Gropa 
Tow Geow (Osiris) voy “Opdiy evepyéerqy o “Eppatsy dyot dsphoiv 
epnvevomevow, 

Coming now to Euergetes weeare first struck hy the date of lis marringe, 
which took place according to Callimachus in the year of his accession, We Ellis 
know that Le had been betrothed to his consin Berenike for years; we know, Paipsnspane 
too, that he must have been sbout thirty-three (taking Lepsius's date, 
281 B.c., for the first marriage of Philadelplius) at the time of his accession, Lepie Heel, 
while Berenike must liave been of a marriagesble age before this date, if she 1» 99% 
waa old cnough at the time of the crisis at Cyrene in 255 BC, to play the 
part described by Justin Why then had the marriage been delayed so 
long? Mr, Mahaffy sngyests that ‘there must have been some law op Justinxxvia. 
tradition of the old Pharacnic royalty on account of which the wife of mu Mab. Hp, FY. 
prince royal could not be elevated to the dignity of reigning queen,” He ™ wala 
goes oh To pomt out a fact most important for my argument : ‘J? wee not fhe 
habit of Ptolemaic crowa-princes ta get merriat before they ascouded the throne’ 
Elsewhere he gays: ‘In most other monarchies’ a suitable bride ie found for 
the erown-prince az soon as he ia of aga: in Ptolemaic Egypt I have observed] Mah, Tuirod. 
with surprise that this fs syainat the practica of the court, (hough the relyning Bceptapin 
Ptolemies marry ay soon ae possible, Philadelphus, though grown-np in 
290 nc,, does not apparently marry until his assumption of reyaliy—in the 
opinion of gome critics, not till hia father is dead. Euergeted, though long 
grown-up, seems to have no wife till his secession ; Philopator, stiocwuding wt 
about the age of twenty-four, has no wifo till some years later, We hear of 
no wife of Ewergetes TI. till he mccesds in middle life and marrizs the witowed 


' To orplain this Wierepaoey it hos haw acyom oh thw tli of the distnrlanes, wich 
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guten,, So it ia (with one exception) flown to the case of Caesarion, ‘tho 


would donbtless have been married before Lis’ early death, but for this qurvons 
court tradition, A satisfactory explanation of ItT have not yet found, Mr, 
Mahaffy suggests that only ie child born in Me piurple was leyiimate ; bur 
with the remark of Lepsius (already quote) we say perhaps thud « sufficient 
ground for this‘ contt tradition * in the foll rights af the late king's widow to 
nominate her successor am! the necessity for that sagcessor to form an alliance 
in accordance with Egyptian notions with » view to ihereasing Ik oan lite 
de sang divin.7 | | 

To opply this solution in detail, Philadelphus apparently did marry 
before his mother’s death. Hence the comparntively insignificant purt played 
hy his first wife, anil her repudiation perhaps at the time of the «queen 
lowager’s death, leading to the marriage with the great queen Arsinoa TI. 
and the beyinning of the personal coinage of Philadetphus, if on the other 
hand this second marriage took plice before the death of Berenike, it is 
probable that the first important sep in the deification of Queen Arsinos 
(266 wc.) at feast followed closely on the death of the queen-mother, 
As the deification did not begin till four years alter her own death, tb can 
hardly be directly dependent on that event, Hence I argue tliat ber 
recognition by the pricatliood was connected with the queen-dowagers demise. 

What then can have delayed the marriage of Euergetes to his cousin 
‘Perenike! We- know now that bis mother, Arsinoe, had dieil years befure, 
and Euorgetes himself had been already associated for years i the povern- 
ment ‘There seoms, therefore, no renson for the puzzling delay. We know, 
however, that lis betrothal to Berenike, the danghter of Magas, wns 
ovcasione] by Stite emergenvies. May we nob, suppose, therefore, that, the 
emergency having been tiled over, there was a party im the State which 
expected the heir apparent to ally bimeself duly with bis own sister Berenike ? 
Such dissonsions may serve to explain the change in-the formulas in public 
dotuments “The. mane of Rusryetes appears in them frequently in the Ttth, 
Dist and 24th years of the reign of Philadelphus (all subsequent to the 
death of Arsince), Iu the 27th year the name of Ruergetoe disappears. Now 
in the 27th year, 258 ac, the plot af Demetrius the Tair at Cyrene was 
iliscoverel, and the betrothal ef Energetes to the daugliter of Mugus was 
ratified. At thi¢ time the other Berenike was not disposed of; and if 
there wos m purty which advised a marriage between Kuergetes anil his 
sister, it may have been strong enough to bring about the witlilrawal af the 
Crown Prince's name from public docaments when he wns lntrothed to. lis 
cousin, In the year 245 uc, probably, the policy favouring the marriage 
with the Cyrenaean Berenike once more trinmphs. Berenike, daughter of 
Philadiiphus,is married to Antiochus Il, and im the Jollmvag yrar—the year 
of his aeeession—Eucrpetes at length marnes-his cousin Berenike, Ptolemaic 
history lordly justifies uy in regarding these eventa as a finn): solution of 





1h. Lomtros, "01 arrirait-vauteioa: yu ie rh qopatlind: am soc ota coma fll de while: 
boom tpowe’ (Jithe 99, 7). 
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the difficulty, This solution comes only with the death of Berenike in Syria 
in the folowing year, an event @ntailing the dissolution of the party 
favouring her interests and perhaps connected with the ‘domestic revolution ' 
which, according to Justin and S Jerome, recalled Euergetes from his 
campaign in Asia. These disturbances were finally settled in 285 B.c., 
when the priest: in assembly at Canopus conferred on the king and gieeens Cain “ Te 
‘well established monarchy —oi @eol Beduxdeiw abroic etetafolaay trv 
Sactheiay wal S@coveiw raXX! dvyadd wavta ig tov del yoovor, To inder- 
stand the queen's position wo must remember that she was (he grandidanpliter 
of Ptolemy TL. and Berenike I! It is the queeti's head {hat appears on the 
obverse uf aix copper coins quoted by Svoronos (Coll. of Joh. Demetrins), Journ. eset 
while on the reverse ia the insertption Hrotepalov Saaddéos, Hence on the earch me ‘ 
king's coins appear the insignia of the qneen." a 
It is not known whether the child Berenike 0 exceptionally honoured in 
the Canépus Deeres wae the eliest child; but thisassumption alone seems to 
accwmt for the supreme honours conferred on her at her early death, and it is Cenep Der 
corroborated by the evidence of the heraldry on her crown :—elvas de thw wh 
éwitifleperny Sacihetay rit claw abtis diahépoveay Tis dmini@enerny raiz 
elxoowy THE paTpos auTIS ex orayvoy Step, my apa peocor Zorar ) dori- Lope, How, 
Soatys Sackela (Hieroglyphic version translated hy x wee seiend eine Oh BA 
Uniusschlange zwischen ihn"). Strack (op. ort, p. 5) bases lis argument 
that the tithe Saqfuooe does not in itselfim ply. nesOtiation in the. government 
on the fact of its application to this young prindess, Ho argues that it ty 
impossible to auppoad that the title implied anything of the liiral in Ler case, 
We know, liowever, that Epiphanea was associate (and possibly alu 
Philsmetor) while still an infant, Strack admits, moreover, that 
Cleopatra IT. and Cleopatra IIT. were queens regnant and yet tley coutentel 
themselves with the simple tith: Bac(hiova, 
Ptolemy TV, Philopator must have been grown up on his nccessian in 
292 wWe¢., for demotic echolare eny that he was formally associnted with hia Mab. mgr a) 
father in the sovereignty and probably did same of the official work during 
his father’s decaying netivity. He waa not marned, however, nor did he 
marry for many yeara after bie accession. We know that his mother 
Berenike U1. survived ber husband: even sssuming that she was thirteen or Lops. <4. 
fqurteen at the time of the crisis at Cyrene, she may quite well have lived up m ee 
till the date of her son's marriagy in 273 he, as she would only be about 
sixty then. She may, however, linve diwl some years oarlier, whe Philopator 
waa too much occupied with his foreign campaign lo think of miatrimony.# 
Hence the delay of probably nine yours between hie pocession atul his marriage Mah. Bmp, Pt 
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with his sister, Arsinoe TTL, in 213 o.c, im whit seme year Che ling anal gecen 
iere deified os goda Philopetores—an event which, [ belleve, marks a change 
in his policy and a compromise brought about by the native revolt of the same 
year, Tlie revolt nay have beon largely catised by this very delay im his 
matriagé > his mother being now dead, nations) prejudice saw no resson for 
loyalty to the son, or perhaps allegiance may have even been transferred to 
the late queen's heiress-daughter ; in fact we know what an important part 
this princess played in the Raphia campaign. 

With regard to Kpiphanes the evidence is neutral. His mother, 
Arsinoe TIL, wife and sister of Philopator, was dead before his succession and 
io himself was an only child. If wa necept the testimony of Polybius xv. 25, 
the murder of Arsinoe IT, was doubtless inatignted by Philopator because of 
her preaumptive royal rights, and in tle same year (according to Lepsiis) 
Epiphanes way associated in the crown, In the three dedications quoted by 
Strack (p. 11), the queen's name occurs, a8 Strack points out, in the two 
firal, while in the third it is omitted, und the epithets and titles of Philapater, 
her hushand anu murderer, have become more fulsomely flattering, We 


know that Arsince TIL was honoured with a cult at Alexandria? She 
appears frequently on coing (Poole, Pl. XV. 6,7), Her death left her only 
eluld, Epiphanes, in the exceptional position of sole claimant to royal rights. 


Hence his marriage was anessential to his full recognition, and st his 
Anacleteria ho received at the age of fourteen complete divine honours, a we 
know from the Rosetta Stone. There he is nlready trented to a two-fold 
divinettitle— coe 'Emiharny Etydpieros. Indeed is Mr, Muhalty eave.) These 
honours are farmore extravagant than those given to Evergetes, and are to 
be conrpared to Me honours esilgned to the den! child Berwutke.” | 

OF the miysterious Eupators: brief reign (in the yeur 182 #¢) and 
iutrimonivl prospects we know nothing, If, however, he was the eldor son 
of Epiphanes aml Cleopatra L,.as seems certain from his position in the nine 
hieroglyphic lists taentioned by Lepsius, where he appears as-‘der yon emem 
gramet: Vater enteprosseng Gott," in each case tomediately precediny 
Philometor, the absence of all records of this short reign may be due to 
preference on the part of the queen-mothor for her younger son. One is 
tempted to see traces of two rival parties in the: names conferred on these 
two brothers, In any case, the unobtrusive manner in which the ehild-king 
(he cannot have heen more than ten yeirs old) appearel and disappeared js 
easily accounted for by the ascandency of the yueen-mother, The govern~- 
ment centred in her and the death of one son and the essumpition of another 
us co-régent were matters of littl importance, The younger brother, 


Ptolemy VIL Philometor, succecied in the same. year, the quéeen-mother, 
. Cleopatra TL, surviving till 174 Hc. In the following year Philometor married 


* Grenfell, Pap. X meutirnsatepelaApevedqe — date-lormmnlan with the Athlophornsof Terenike 
tikordrepos de "AdstarSpel, Sy too, Pap, XU wil the Canephorwe af 4, Philsliphaa, —all 
1 Gand RXV. col. 2,1 6, end XXVIL, col 2, thes princesmw having. 1 helinws, clits on thu 
Tha jrrieatesd of Artinon frequently spurs in throne in dhetr awn right. | 
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his sister Cleopatra IL, though he was at that time only fifteen years old.' 
It seams likely that this early marrage wes prompted by reasons of state, 
As Epiphanes and Cleopatrn Lohad married in 199 pc, and Philometor was 
aot born till 188 uc, Cleopatra [Las well as Eupator may have been an elder 
child (Strack, op. eit, p. 197 note 19), Stmck however consider Eupator 
to be ao son of Philimetor and Cleopatra [1., and believes that Cleopatra 
reigned jointly with him for a few weeks after Philometor's death (Strack 
op. ott. p, 182), 

his interesting to observe that the history of Egyptian royalty fora 
whole century from this time onwards practically means the history of the 
three queens, Cleopatra L, TL. and IIL, whose aseendency fornia an all but 


unbroken chain. We hear of the * wise regency’ of Cleopatra I. during ber Mal dup, Pt 


sons minority, (nd ls tempted to believe that the tith: conferred on 
Ptolemy VU. may lave been a public recognition of lier goo! government ; 
just aa, I believe, the title Philopator may lave been » uational expression of 
gratitude ta the nationalistic Euergetes perhaps forced on his reactiounry son. 
Of this queen, Strack says (p. 3) ‘aie hat sich mit den Reechten: eines 
Vormunies begniigt tind sich nicht zur regi¢renden Fiinetin gemacht, We 
must remember that she was a Syrian princess and not a blood-relative of 
the Inte King Epiphone; ‘Est ihre Nachfolgerin (Strack, p. 3) Kloo- 
patra D1. hat diese Stellong fiir sich in Anspruch genommen.’ And 
Cleopatra 01, was the sister and wife of Ftolemy Philomotor. 

On the death of Cleopatra T. she becomes the prominent figure in the 
state, and continues to be so in the troubled times that follow, only sharing 
her power towards the end of her life with her daughter and rival 
Cleopatra TIT. Before thie year 172 ac, (Strack p. 183) we find Cleopatra I, 
married to her brother Philometor, It is elie whe reconciles the rival 
brothers Prolomy Philumetor am! Ptolemy Evergetes IL, and induces them 
to reign jointly for a time (from 170 B.c,). Ona Theban monument we find 
the three—the two brotler and their sister Cleopatra [1—affering te 
Amon-Ra aa the (Are Philumetores, 

On the death of Philometor in 146 #.¢. the exiled Euergetes 1. 
retumed to claim the throne and the hand of his sister and brother's widow 
Cleopatra 1. He carries his point, nnd, according to Justin, on the very day 
af the wedding murders his bride's probably already grown-up son. This 





son is no doubt the second xwdov rparwmoy of the dynasty—Ptolemy VILL 


Philopator Neos, Here again the title seems to indicate that he may liave 
been the candidate favoured hy the party opposed to the queen-motlier's 


dlaims. Mr, Mahafly doubts the fact of his murder, and believes that Philopator Maki. ui Ps, 
may have died a natural though opportune death = but party-polities seemed ™ $50, nate 


5 Letra aod Grenfell anil oilers, however, death of the wobther: haw in ie the none. of 
maign the muorrisgy te @ later date, 166 mo, Ptolemy occnm wlonoe—ectonting ty Mr. Grou. 
Laypetws be ewertaln, | | fell's nevtoratiim (SanAeSerrer TreAgualew ras 

In oithor cose tha Grenfell Tap. Xo (174 kuti) due Mrakeunion om) KAgardvpag Deke deilparcu 
belongs oe (8 room te thm watered twiwean  freve dyddeu, 
the too Claopatras Lommuollutely afigy the 
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to necessitate the death of Philometor’s son, and from what we know af 

Physkon’s character ii is not likely that he would hesitate to take the proper 

steps to secure hia authority, Accordingly, no sooner had Cleopatra TL im 

the following year (144 6.c.) borne the king a son, callod Memphites because 

Justin, 83, 8& he was born at the time of the coronation in Memphis, tliun the king divorced 

Piaget her and married her danghter Cleopatra L]_—vielleicht nicht blogs ihrer 

grosseren Jugend wegen, sonarn auch, weil sie ala Tocliter seme Bruders 

Philometor nach segyptishen Exfolgerecht, welches diz weibliche Linia mioht 

ausschloss, fiir sich oder throm Gemaakl die Krone hillle beauspruchen kien, 98 

Lepsius aye: ‘diesen Zweifeln kam er diurch dic neve Verheirathung zuvor, 

nabm aber dennoch ‘bald darauf deren Matter, seine erste Frau, wieder qu 

aich.’ Kakergetes was determined to secure the night of succession ; atl io 

this way he made it doubly «ure by being married simmltanconaly to both 

generations of heiressas. We may judge to what extent thie extraordinary 

Lee 00h. coalition worked from the evidence of inscriptions, According to Lepsius 

Pee ™ the trial appear together as gods Kuergetas on the monuments in the years 

141 and 136 u.c,; after the latter date Ptolemy appears with Cleopatra TIL 

alone in the yeara 126, 125, 124; in 124 again and in 118 (that ia, to the 

death of the kiny) the king appears once more with both queens, the 

precedence being invariably given to Cleopatra the elder, In the years 

Mah. Boop PH 180—129 Ptolemy seems to have been in exile and Cleopatra I, reigns, It 

p50. nay have been at this time that the king in revenge murdered his eon (by 

Justin, 24, 8 Cleopatra 11.) Memphites. Nevertheless the three seem to have been once 

— ale = more associated in the government—probably till the death of Cleopatra IE 

Leps 48. On the king’s death in 117 me. Cleopatra INL is thus left in undisputed 
~ntgertik anthority, beg, as daughter of Philometor L, sole heir, 

This queen begins her iong aupremacy by associating first one son in her 
rogéney, then, some years later, she deposes him ant chooses another, “The 
elder son, Ptolemy Lathyrus, seems to have rebelled agamat his mother's 
wuthority, and she on her part tried to undermine his position, She forced 

op. wt, p 472 him to diverce Ais eller sister anid wife, Cleopatra TV. and marry the younger 
Bry. sister, Selene, whose namo does not appear on inseriptions,' As Mr. Mahaffy 
BAM says, “We ean hardly doubt that by this arrangement she meant to avoid the 
association of the young queen with her gon's and her own name in public 
acts, ag had been the case when she herself had been the younger Cleopatra, 
for there was probably some strony Egyptian sentiment against giving these 

peculiar royal and divine honours to the younger members of the family,’ 
Tem Ath. The queen-mother and her elder son reign together till 107-6 Bic. ae 


yy eo gods Philometores Soteres. In inscriptions the qneen takes precedence: eg 


» iz «© Granfell Papyri xxvii, xxv, Greek Protocol of Paris Papyrne of Osorceris, 
Demotie Papyrus of Berlin, No. 13 (Leps. Ber. dk. p. 403). Lepsius calle 
p do, sbbertion to the fact that in thita demotie papyrus (Berlin 14) the king does 
__ Sharp not receive the title @ea¢; he only does ao in the Greek and in conjunction 
il, fh p16. 7 
Vivo + Gucen Selene's choad, however, te found coin of tliis period with thn eustomury royal 
‘a af ist. (if vw coin lee bee cighily vod) ov &  etgle wd the name of Ptoliimy om Lhe vers. 
af; Sealiger, : 
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with lux mother, This subordinate position was no doubt galling to Lathyrus; 
he divorces Selene and tries to free lumself from his mother’s control, but in 
vain. Ty 110 no, indeed, we find him reigning alone, but the queen-mothor 
is too powerful: Lathyrns la exiled and Cleopatra [1]. recalls her younger son 
Alexander I. to be co-regent LO7 Be. In 09 ac. we find the Intter married 
to his niece, Berenike TIL. the daughter of Lathyrus end, according te Lepsius 
anid Poole, of Cleopatra rv, hence the direct heir, In the sume year tlie 
queen-mother, the king and queen, appear in an inscription in the following 
order—Ptolemy Alexander £, Cleopatra TDI., Berenike TI. In 90 me, 59% 
Ptolemy Alexander likewise conspired against his mother's ascendency and 
put her to death. On the death of both Alexander 1. and Lathyrus, Mal Jip. Pe 
Boronike III,’ succeeded and reigned alone for-six months; but’soon after her © . 
accession the son of Alexander I, and his jirst wife, Ptolemy XII, Alexander 
IL. returned to Egypt from Rome and immediately married and murdered 
Berenike ILL, his stepmother and the legitimate ruler, whereupon he himself lon. An Ai. 
fall « victim to the househald troops. p- ass 
Hf this king's will bequeathing the kingdom of Egypt to Rowe is 
genuine, we may perhaps believe that he meant something different by this ope 
coup? from the usual conventional policy of state murder: he may have 
recognised that only by ‘thus extinguishing the line of succession aml 
entrusting his unhappy country'to the firm control of Rome could be pot an 
end tothe hateful intrigues of hin house and the tniseries entailed by them on 
the kingdom. There is nothing, it ts tras, to prove this except the alleged 
will and the fact of his stay at Rome, where he may well have leamt to loathe 
the traditional policy of his ancestors. Morvover, his guards killed him, ns as eret | 
Appian tella ug, as arorwrepoy oday, ola SUAXKe weradora, €Fyyouperov. Hale b VO: 
But the plan, if such it was, was frustrated by Egyptian national feeling, 
An heir to the vacant throne was found in Ptolemy XITI. Neos Dionysos 
Philopator IIL Pliladelphus TL, ‘an legitimate son of Soter IL’ This king 
id looked on os immediate successor to hia step-sister Berenike LIL, and the Lepa: pk. 
two Alexanders are omitted from the official liste of this time, as the claims rah oe 
of Neot Dionysos go back to his father Soter H. and thus exclude these kings 
from the succession. | | 
Now I would suggest that the so-called ‘illegitimacy ' of Neos Dionysos 
was due to a misconception on the part of Greek and Roman historians of 
Egyptian rights of saccession, Pawsanins sys of Berenike ILL :—#) jdary Peow 4 9, 5. 
yencia of (0. Prolomy Soter IL) ray wacdieow tp. Similarly Strabo implies 
that the great Cleopatra was illegitimate —TopToy peer ote (Auletes) of Strab p74 
‘AAeFavdpets dé Sarov, Tpio 6 aurea Ayaréowrjoucay, ap pia ryunola * . 


4s 
wperSurary, tavryy dréberfar Saclicwar." apes objects tothis state- se Ath 





1 Bereniie LIP, Wore ther tin Philmtelphas— tothing of the fart, ® “a 
@ title whith eeemy to have bern tranuferned to * Champollicn-Figene and Leteonne take this ap. a4 p. 470 
her father Soter IL on iis reltirn from Cypruh i wean ‘due of whom (eh wae) tuget pins te ; 
(Strack, Dy derPtal, pp. 4 and 93.) and the aldest was proclaimed qaen.” Bot 
"Tt does fot aeeny th be nbeolistely ¢eriais = dhin, ae Lepoitm ponte owt, ie teneahiiontty 
that he tmunlered Merenike: Appian mays  lonpoallile. 
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ment on the ground that it is highly improbable that such an important fact 
about the great Cleopatra ehould only recerve this casual tention He 
ascribes the misstatement about Berenike to a confusion on the part of 
Pansavins between Berenike IT. and Gerenike IV. | believe that in neither 
ease does it mean that the other children were illegitimate, bat that the 
Egyptian idea of the heiress-rights of the eldeat daughter confnaed the Greek 
mind and lel to the misconception that they were ao. — Besides, a iS 
manifestly absurd to eay that Berenike LIT. was ' the only legitimate’ child of 
Soter Il, when we know that he had twe children by his second wife and 
Lops Jeri, acknowledged queen, Selene! 
iden the eldest daughter (and child) Le, the only legitimete Arve, Anil while on 
the other hand it seams not unlikely that the claima of the eldest daughter 
in Egypt (if she was the eldest child) conveyed the idea to the Hellenistic 
mind thot she alone was yvneia, it seems possible that the very idea of 
illegitimacy waz foreign to the Egyptians. We have the express statement of 
Died. 1. 20, 3. Diodorus to this effect —yapoter 6¢ wap’ Alywrrionw of pew iepety play, The 
§' dAXor dea dv txarros wpoapitary Kai ra -yervapeva rarra Tpedovew ef 
avayeng Even Tis qoAvaripwriag, . . . potoy & outera Tew yes Genrow 
voulfoveiy, 

I would suggest, therefore, that Neos Dionysos was not illegitimate, 
but that he waa a son of Soter TL and his second wife, Selene, the youngor 
sister of Cleopatra I'V., anil waa one of the ehildren repudiated along with her. 
Lepsius says of Soter IL" er verstisst Selene mit zwei Kindern,’ We do not 
esr what became of the children. What so likely then as thot the 
Eeyptians, ou the extinction with the death of Berenike IIL of the alder 
branch descended from Cleopatra T¥,, reverted to the children of the younger 
sister, queen Selene 7 | 

Herd, dbh A, Of the wife of Auletes, Tryphnens Cleopatra V., Lepsius says: ‘ste 
n47S. hoisat in den Inschriften zogleich Schwester dea Konigs® and scheint daher, 
wie er selbst, ein jllegitimes Kind des Soter gowesan ao sein.’ It i@ not 
impossible that this ie the other child of Selene, whom he immediately pro- 
coeds to marry in orthodox Prolemaic fashion, and thus the succession is duly 
handed on in the younger linc. That Selene considered herself the legitimate. 
heir on the death of her sister is proved by the fact that we hear of her even 
ce, Claiming the Uuwons for her sous by  fefer marriage with Antiochus Grypus. 
i Ferrem, ti: Hemoe it seems to me extremely unlikely that the two children of her first 
marriage with her brother Soter IT. shoul not be claimante, if atill live, for 
the kingdom, and it ia te them that one would o priori expect the Egyptians 
to turn on the extinction of the older branch of the family, 





Mali. Eon PY. 0° Mr. Mahoaffysaye: *Teammot butthink thet = eppear from history.oe if they had po right to Mati, flew, Finp. 
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Tn 58 nc. Neos Dionysos (Auletes) is banished; and his wife and sister 
Tryphaenn Cleopatra V. reigna with her eldest daughter Berenike TV, as co- 
regent. The following year Cleopatra V. dies and Berenike TY. reigns alone 
for 4 year, during which lime she selects and rejocts o first, king-consort and 
marries aseconl, But in 55 0.4 Auletes is restored and putea lis daughter 
to death. On his death in 51 p.c. he left the throne to his daughter Cleo- 
patra VL, his eldest surviving child, and to her brother Ptolamy XIV, Not 
long after Cleopatra waa driven out by the supporters of her brother, but on 
hia death she was once miore established a» queen with Roman assistance, 
thie time with her younger brother Ptolemy XV, as oo-tegent and nominal 
hiosband, and on the death of her boy-husband she assumed her son Cacsat 
aa co-regent, We possess no inscriptions with the name of Cleopatra and her 


three successive co-regenta, but as Lepsius remarks ;— “wahrscheinlich ging Berl AM. Ab, 
ihr Name als des iifteston Kindes dem ihrer Britder vorans, und die letzteren * °°" 


wurden, wie spiter The Sohn Ptolemy XVI. Caesar, nur ale Mitregenten 
angesehen.’ 

On this theory we sed the samo stereotyped prinerple of succession at work 
throughout tle while of the Piolemaic period down ta the extmetion of the 
race, even Roman intervention conforming to it, and one cousistent explana- 
tion ia found for tle most. unbellenic feature of Ptolemaic \iistory: whereas 
Strack (whese book on the Ptolemies appeared after the main part of this 


paper was written) is obliged to adopt three separate explanations of the Strack, 


brother-and-<ister MATTIALES : —/iretly, in the isolated ense of Philadelphus the 

eacplninics by Arsinoe’s tights to certain cities of the Euxine: 
mente i obfier cnses the marriages were due to a desire to avoid dangerots 
alliances with foreign states: ¢iird/y, from Cleopatra TE, onwards the prim- 
cesses had emancipated themselves and were really queens regnant, and the 
Marriages represetii an adjustment between the two claimants. Can we 
believe that the first two shadowy inducements wore sufficient to causo this 
purely Hellenic dynasty to embark on # course so strangely at varianeo with 
Greck sentiment? Tho marriage of Philadel phus dlone séeema a clear indica- 
tion that the reaction had already set in, that Philadelphus,whether he would 
dr oot, could nob stem the advancing tide of Aegyplisirvng which eloped 
over his successors, And yet we aro told (Strack op, eff. p 104) that in the 
matter of snécession the first half af the dynasty ‘ sind eriechiachen Sitten 





petrett geblieben,’ Can tho persistent mention in public vets of loth parents - 


af the sovereign be looked on as a Greek custom? Strack assurties. two 
distinct periods ; in the firat period down to the timo of Cleopatra TL the 
royal princesaee had no mghts of succession: in the second perio! they 


emancipated themselves and ‘es -war dorch diese Gleichstellung der Konigin iaeenp 


der nattirliche Gang der Erbfolge gestort, der nicht besser wieder hergestellt 
werden konnte, ale wenn cie zwei Glichberechtigten durch Heirath ihre 
Auspriicho vercinigten.” Ts i{ tdre unnatnral to asaime that the same 
principle was involved all “along, a principle which became mure defined 
certainly in the later half of the dynasty but which was none the lesa surely 
af work in the background from the beginning? It is true that the early 
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queens of the dynasty were nob queens regnant m the sense that the Cleo- 
patras were queens reguant, But from the point of view of the divinity of 
the sovereign their position, I hold, was paramount, and on the divinity of 
the sovereign depended hia recognition as king, Till he was recognised by 


the priesthood the loyalty of his Egyptian subjecta was not worth much. 
And as Strack says (p. 128) ‘ive Consekrierung als Landesgott ann our 
von ihnen (i thé priests) ins Werk yesetat werden, nur durch sie volle 
Giltigkeit orlangen.’ That such an idea was nonew invention of the Hellen- 
istic dynasty there seem enfficient indications on early Egyptian monuments 
to testify; by a thorough investigation of the principle in Ptolemaic times 
much light, I believe, might be thrown on Phamonic history social and 
political, and the unperiection of the record to some extent suppliod, 

Of ancient Egyptian royal matrimony Erman aays: ‘There was only one 
lepal wife, the queen; she wae of royal or of high noble birth, and indeed she 
may have been the" daughter of theged “ 1.2. of the late king, and therefore the 





Erman, p. 74.-sister' of her lmsband.’ Again :— The queen appears as a rule to have. been 


Ermas,j 146, the matural protector and guardian of a young man. 


Erman, jp 1h) 


of equal birth with ber husband ; she took her share in all honours’ * After 
the death of her husband the queen still played her part at court, and ss 
royo! mother head her own property, which was under special state manage 
ment.’ The qteen of the Old Empire is called: ‘She who seca the gods 
Horns and Set’ (ie. the poesetor.of both halves of the kingdom); under the 
New Empire she is called: ‘The Consort af the god, the mother of the gad, 
the geeat consort af the king,’ and her name is enclosed like that of her 
hushbuul ina cartouche, Though polygamy is the exception Erman points 
ett that royal double marriages frequently occur; in these one of the two B 
apparently due to political reasons. Such double marriages are found too 1m 
the case of private individuals,* for, as Erman adds, ‘many daughters of 
rich men in Egypt possessed valuable rights of inheritance im their father’s 
property. | 
According to Erman again: ‘The esteem which the son felt for his 
mother was so great that in the tombe of the Old Empire, the mother of the 
deceased 1a aa « rule represented there with the wife, whily the father rarely 
appears, On the fierary stele of later times also, it is the usual estan to 
truce the descent of the deceased on the mother’s alle, and not aa we usually 
do, on thatol the father.” Moreover, the ternal grandfather was considered 
: When a youth gets an 
appointinent, then ‘the father of his mother thanks God,’ In the New 
Empire a post is conferred on a young min "for the enke of the father of hia 
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mother’: and when he goes to the ware ho ‘gave his property into the charge 
of the father of hismother; | 

Such prowl Vance of the maternal male relatives 1s, Aa We know, i 
marked feature of the ‘maternal system.’ ‘Tylor objects to the term | Tylor, 
Matriarchate: ‘The term wafrivrehal, he swya, ‘takes it too much for yer nsony 
granted that the women govern the family. It ia true that in these com- daly 1996 
munities women enjoy greater consideration thao in barbaric patriarchal life, 
but the actunl power is rather in the hands of their brothers’ and uncles on 
the mother’s side,’ In the same article he alludes to the custom of the 
heiress-husband ‘where the incoming husband marries the daughter of the 
house to which he succeeds in his wife's name:" and again ‘from Africa may 
be quoted Livingstone'’s account of the Banyae in whose country the wives 
are masters, ‘Jt is in Africa,’ says McLennan, ‘that beenah marriage is now SeLeunan, 
most-prevalent; there are parts of Africa in which it is quite commonly met yhopey, pa 
with—naually alongside of, and in some sense contending with, a aystem of 
mmriage by purchase-—the two systems, indeed, being generally in use even 
among the kame peopile, the one preferred in some cases, the other in others, 

It would be outside the scope of this essay to examine the traces of 
sinilar eurvivala in other countries. I should like to mention, however, an 
instance of what appears to me a Hellenic idea based on this Egyptian point 
of view: T mean the Libyan Medusa (Médovea), ‘the reigning lady,’ in whose 
shake-girt head t would trace a Greek representation of the royal uraeus- 
snake on the reigning queen's crown? 

We know from Manetho of « legendary law which nnder Binothris,a — Putris, 
king of the second dynasty, was passed establishing the lawfulness of female jo"). oq; 
succession to the throne The rule of women, however, as Poule remarks, — Poole, 
seems to have been disliked, and the queens’ names are omitted in the lists Pike en 
inade under ilynasty XIX, ‘when the royal family seems to have beat p. iD, 
affected by Semitic influences.” It ia in the immediately preseding dynasty, 
however, that we find the most striking mstances of queens regnant and of 
powerful qucens-consort marred to a brother. As Erman says: ‘In the royal Erman,p. 14. 
family of the XVIMIth dynasty, we find that A‘hmose-nefert“ere married her 
brother A‘hmiose; a lady named A'hyase* was consort to her brother 
Thothmes L, and A’rat to her brother Thothmes TV, and so on,’ Stmilarly 
the bitter rivalry between the brothers Thothines Il. aml Thothimes NT and 
their eleter the great queen Hatasu would not strike tm as out of place if it 
were recorded on a pege of Ptolemaic history. Hatasu reigned first with the 
elder of hor brothers, Thothmes [1., as her husband's co-regent; on his doath Erman, »- 4, 





fe would thus be-significant that the head .mther to mdicate that female miocession wus 
of the alain worgon-te depicted on the shield of oxmsing do be looked upon av au cindiaputed 
the motherles Athens, ‘the eymbol of the fuct—thet Egypt wae gradually torving its 
overthrow of motherdom and of gynaikocracy" tack on the matriarchate and tonding tematile 
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—af which she was perhaps the author—she became sole ruler, though the 
younger brother, Thothmes TTT." was nominally eo-regent. After n reign of 
twenty Fear sho was auceeeded by Thothme: IL, who forthwith ermsed her 
jaa, tame from (le monuments: * ‘again we cannot help, says Erman, ‘suspecting 
violence to have been the canse of the change of government.? Hatas seems 
ftuwliioin, bo have tried to evade the projudice against pettioont government by having 
Eyypt, 178. herself frequently represonted in mnsouline attire and with a beard. In some 
of her inscriptions she 1s called "the king, though the personal pronouns 
referring to her remain feminine, such jumbles arising as ' His Majesty herself.’ 
Petrie, Histo According to Petrie, Hatasu was the sole legitimate heiresa of Thothmes 1. 
fo: tli sTHothmes TI. being Lis son by another and not royal wife, and Thothmes 11. 
a nephew of Hatesn, Of Hatasu he save: “Her futher about five or aix 
months before his death aasneiated hia dunghter with him as ahe wan the 
heiresa in the female line, in which royal: descent (like that of private 
pee families) was specially traced.’ “Tt appears that on failing liealth the king 
placed the power in the hands of his éldest child, who had the sole right to 
it by the female inheritance, and then, just a few weeks before his death, 
married Thothmes If. to her, perhaps to secure his receiving some respect for 

his position if not for his character,’ 

Two other queens, both belonging to the XVITIth dynasty, seem to 
deserve special notice,—T'yi, the wifo of Arenhotep TIL, and Nefertiti, the 
wife of Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV,). On the question of these ladies’ righta 

a, vitte, We have the conclusive testimony of Mr. Petrie. Of Tyi he save: " her titles 
ta 1 a, a i are noticeable: she is callod * princess of both lands” and “chief lwiress- 
moe princess of all lands," These tithes seem to imply hereditary right; jaded 

iis wery doubtful if a Ling could! reign except aa the husband of the heiress 

of the kingdom, fhe right to which descended in the female Mne like other 

property’ This Tyi waa the mother of the heretic king Akhenaten. Potrie 

saya again of her: * There can be little doubt of the mfluence of Queen Tyii 

she appears closely associnted with the king an his monumerite, her figure ts 

seen side by side with his on searabs, her name appears alimg with the king's 

on innumorable objects, n temple. was tmilt in her honour and she acted as 

Petrie, Hit, of regent for her son during his mmority” ‘The beginning of the reign of 
Hyp 207 Amenhotep FV. 1s obscure, That Tyi for a brief time held the power at 
Tell el Amearna, ts indicated by hor name appearing alone in a quarry at that 

Potzie, place,'—and this though Amenhotop TV, liad probably already been @asociated 


tyr e Ss as conragent with his father in the years before his mariage. 





* Or. Potrip, however, anlla Thothroes 121: e indotted for the cootinuance of hor LeRTy 
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WOMEN IN PTOLEMAIC BGYPT, onD 


OF Queen Nefertiti Petrie aays: ‘That Nefertiti had a hereditary clam 
to the Egyptian throne, is shown by her titles, She was “the great hetress- 
princess of all women" and "princess of South and North, the lady of both 
lands.” These tithes, like hose of Tyi, imply on hereditary right to rule 
; i” 

a in unnecessary to point ont the aimilarity of these titles to those 
applied, aa we have seen above, to Arsinoe Pliladelphus, 

Thus there seems sufficient evidence to show that the position of 
Arsinoe IT. and of subsequent Ptolemaic queens was by no means anomalous 
in Egypt, but was based on Pharaonie precedeut. 

Tt is certainly more difficalt and hamrdous to maintain that such a 


‘position of women was a.survival from the Matriarchate, and to pssign to ity 


place in the development of society in the direction of Agnation such o 
cuatom aa brother-ani-sister marnages.’ On the other hand the assumption 
thai these rights of women, which; as we have seen, go back to the beginnings 
of Egyptian history, were due to a huge progressive movement, 18 surely far 
more incredible whet one remembers how slowly the current: of change 


flows—or rather stagnates—in all other aspects of the history of that nation.* 


Tt seems to me from all these feta given above that brother-and-sister 
marriages in Egypt inay have beey « relic of some primitive syatem of 
tiarringe based on female righta of property; that anch marriages pomt toa 


stage of growing prejudice against women’s nights af inheritance and to an 


attenopt at compromise;" that these right® and this conipromise were 
supported by the priesthood and notably by the Osiric cult (with ite supreme 
tenet, the holy marriage of Osiris wud Tsia), in deference to the lese- etvilized! 
portion of the Exyptian nation; hence that it is this controversial and 
transitional stage that ia most prominent under the New Empire and in 
Ptolemaic history, 

This; I think, ia corrdborated tiy the fact that it ts the diac tights of 
the queen tliat are most insisted on. All political mghta claimed for her 
were based emphatically on her rights as a deity, ns we gee In the ease of the 
transference of the awduopa in Ptolemale times; anid lines, too, thie 
importance of the different atages of her deifiestion. We may almost look on 
the exaggeration of the spiritual claima mad: for her as a sort of compensation 
to her for the loss of temporal power, the aalve with which Ue trouble 
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public sonacience soothed itself while gradually depriving her of sctual 
politieal power, 

This applies, 1 believe, to the rights not only of the queen but of women 
iy all ranks, Thue we find that in the New Empire women assume @ ow 
and important role in couneg? with temple ritual In-all temples we find 

Erman, p.29% fernale singers or musiciand in yreat ninnbers. Indeed Erman says: * we 

hana Hega, scarcely meet with one lady under the New, Empire, whether she were 

ii p 181, murried or single, tho wife of an ccelesiastic or of a layman, whether ahe 

belonged to the family of a high-priest or to that of an artizan, who was not 

‘op: cit: p. 168, thua connected with o temple”! Wiedemann says that at this time almost 
every god and goddess had a priestess, 

It is precisely this sacred side of woman's functions that we ahoulkl 
expect to find preserved among the changes of developing civilisation~ 
Professor Ramaay shows iow in the religion of Phrygia traces of the earlier 
¢ Lydian substratum of the Matniarchate are preserved, while socially the 

Patriarchate eatablished by the conquering Phrygians has all but blotted out 
the native aystom, He says; ‘lony after a higher type of society had come 
into existance in Phrygia, the religion preserved the facts of the primitive 
society, but it beeame exoteri¢, and the facts were only vet forth in the 
mysteries.’ Similarly, whatever the incoming patriarchal element was im 
Egypt—whether Semitic or not—it is, I believe, im the religious ale of 
native life that wo must look for the most certain traces of the older state of 
society, and I have tried to show that it is chiefly the Osiric system which 
affords such survivals; and. hence the #reater development and diffusion of 
that cult ‘and its adoption im u fashion as the state religion by the Ptolemain 
‘government would explain an apparent revival of principles which seem to 
lave formed a dim and half-realised background throughout Egyptian history 
—‘the dust of antique time’ which has lain wnswept in the most conservative 
wf all lands, inhabited by a people @eorefées wepicom@s corres pddcora 
wivren dvGpamrey, 
| | RacneL Evetys Warren 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO BACCHYLIDES. 


Tue Epirors of this Journal have reason to think that « considerable 
monuments, mainly vase paintings, that are discussed in connexion with 
Bacchylides, Even these to whom the published illustrations mre readily 
accessible will probably find it convenient to have them brought together for 
reference, in a colluction made from this pomt of view,’ 


IIL. The story of Crocsia—tn the story as told by Bacchylides, Croesus 
voluntarily ascends his pyre, with wife and daughters; he invokes the gods, 
and more especially Apollo; he orders the pyre to be kindled; Zeus ex- 
tinguishes the flames, and Apollo takes Croesus and hie children to the land 
afthe Hyperboreans. According to Herodotus, Crocus with his companions 
is Placed on the pyre by order of Cyrus, After Cyrus has clianged his 
mind, and his servants have made ineffectual attempts to extinguish the 
pyre, Croesus invokes Apollo, who extinguishes the Hanis. Fig. 1° shows 
the well-known. vase in the Louvre, representing the subject. [¢ lind already 
been interpreted, before the discovery of Bacchylides, as evidence of an 
alternative version of the story, in which. tho sacrifice wae yoluntary;* 
Croeatia sits enthroned, and makes a solemn libation, while an attendant 
Euthymoe ie busy with the pyre. Some of the commentators mterpret the 
ubjecta that he holds aa torches, but they are quite unlike torches, ae asually 
represented (af, J_H,S ad. PL 6), and resemble more nearly the whisks for 
sprinkling lustral water. Lf this is the correct interpretation their use 
further emphasises the ceremonial charneter of tle soene. 

The vase is an early red-figurel one, dating from the close of thie Cth 
century or the first years of the Sth century Bo" 

oe Theodor Reéltach's dition | pein ' Mownnt dell fool |, PL B4, Welskcne, 
Ohdels de Becchylide per Bugle D'Poiihal = Ale Denkinaeler, PSS: Boumetster, Dmb 
a7) #.), which hes appeared since this article «omaeler, p. TH | Heinach, py 55, oto. 
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The extinction of a pyre by the influence of Zeus is strikingly illuetrnted 
by the vase of Python, in Vol, 31 PL 6 of the Mellenic Jornal, There 
Alemene 18 seated on an altar, before wluch the pyre ts piled® and Antenor 
and Amphitryon apply the torches, Zeus listens to the appeal of Alomene, 





Fin, 1, 


and tua cast his thunder-bolta Copions rain is poured on the pyre by the 
Hyades, and also falls from « rainbow-like cloud, | 

A tod-fguted ureter ia Berit. Miu, Sa. ¥- eeutiry & Cc 
Lah Formerly it Caatie Howard. Late foorth | Murry, Ire xi, re Sou, 
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The poet does not say in what way the god conveyed Croems and his 
family to the country of the Hyperboreans, but one may guess that on this 
occasion, if the poet had been more explicit, he would have given. him the 
swan rather than the Gryphon or the Tripod. | | 

The Gryphon was primarily an artistic type, inherited by the Greeks 
fron the East, and thence introduced into literature, and not in the first 
instance, with special reference to Apollo, In litersture, it curiously happens 
that the earliest that have been pointed out, which definitely refer 
t» the Gryphon aa on attribute of Apollo, are in Claudian* and Sidonius 
Apollinaria? In art, the association of the Gryphon with Apollo ia not 

Apollo also travels on his Tripod, but not 





common before the 4th century. 
on ® Hyperborean expedition. | 

On the other hand, Aleaeus* hud gung how Apollo bad travelled in 4 
chariot, drawn by swans, from Delos to the Hyperborenus, and from the 
Hyperboreans to Delphi, When Pindar describes how Apallé carried off 
Cyrene to Africas, he says that he bore her in a golden chariot? A late gem, 
at St. Petersburg shows the rape, Apollo stands in a chariot, drawn by a 
pair of swans, and clasps Cyrene by the waist with his right hand. 


V, Heriwles and Meteayer,—This episode haa already been the subject of 
much disenssion.® I ned only indicate the artistic types involved. 

Heoneles and Cerberus Vor this type, sea the drawing published else- 
where’ in the present volume of the Melfonie Journal from o late aixth- 
century black-figured vase, recently acquired by the British Museum.* No 
monument has been identified with the conversation between Heracles and 
Me Sawer, 

The Death of Meleager is vividly represented on & large Amphors from 
Armento, in the National Museum at Naples,” of about 400 10, (Fig-2). 

The young Meleageris secu im agony, supported by his brother and. sister, 
Tydeus and Deiancira, while athind figure, who has besn variously named, but 
is proliably Althaeu, approaches in haste fromthe left, Oimeus stands as a spec- 
tater, Above him is another group of Aphrodite and Eros. Near Eros, where 
his name might be expected, is the inscription @@éroz. It would be out of 
harmouy with the uaunl direct simplicity of vase inscriptions, if we look for any 
conceit, such us that Love and Envy are near akin. It has been suggested 
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adi possible explanation that the inseription refers to = personification that 
hus been omitted in the transcript from a larger composition, 

Peleus an! Thesens sit below in the attitude of mourners. They are 
probably miroduced as two of the moat noted of the companions of Meleagor 
in the Bour hunt, 

The reverse of the vase lias «a acene in the lower world with Heracles 
loading Cerberus—but unfortunately without Meleager, 
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IX. Daath of Arclenueroas—T his subject OCCUrS O several monumenta,! 
but in no case in such a way as to contribute to the interpretation of line 13. 
The serpent ts attucked by several of the heroes, while the child lies 
near, or encircled by it, but there does not appear tobe any representation 
of the moment before the death ef the child, 
Oe ths Aatlerle Herulscher Hiddsterbe, Pie. 3, 4: White Athenian Vices ty Brit. Mies 
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‘The funeral rites ure shown on a large vase now in the National 
Museum at Nuples, and frequently published" In the foreground, the body 
of Archemoros is laid out ova couch, tended by aeveral persons, of whom the 
Pedagogue alone is named. Above, within # tetrastyle Tonic building, is 
Eurydice in conversation with Hypsipyle aud Atmphiaraos. To the right ure 
Parthenopaios and Capaneus, to the left Euneos, and probably Thoas, thie 
sons of Hypsipyle. Inthe upper tier are Zeus and Nemew (on the right) 
Dionysos and a Satyr, restored, (on the left.) 
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Thebe (ix. 4 and x. 30) is seen personified on the Cadmos vase of the 
Inte Italian painter Assteas? (Fig. 3). She is chown ss a female hgure 
seated wbove the spring which is guarded by the dragon. 

It is probable that ahe alao occurs on a kindred vase now um the Louvre? 
as acrichly dressed maiden, who watches Cadmos making lia onslaught on 
the dragon, 


XL The healing of the daughters of Proctes—This legond has hitherto 
been kiown in two principal forma :— 

(1) Melampna, with the aid of w band of vigorous young men, chased 
the Proctidae to Sikyon. Ihphinoes, the eldest of the daughters, died on the 
road, and the others were cured," 

(2) Melampus cured the Proetidae al Lusua or Lusi” 

Bacchylides places the cure at Lusus, but altogether omits to mention 
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the agency of Melampus, The bringing of Melampus to Lusi seems to be 
due to « confusion of two stories, but that it wax current in late times 1s 
shown «. by the epigram over the fountain near Lusi— 


deiye 8 dai mypyyy piodwredor tia. Meddprovy 
Awodpevos Micon: Mpotides apyadens! «7d. 


The subject is believed to be represented on a fourth-century vase in the 
National Museum at Naples* (Fig. 4), Three maidens are grouped in 
humble positions round and near a xoanon before which is an altar, aud a tripod 
onan Ionic column. ‘The xeanon is probably that of Artemis. 

On the left are an elderly figaré with a sceptre, and a rustic old man, 
who hus been called Silenus, with a thyrsux On the right t= Dionysea, 

On the version of the legend which brings Melampus to Luens, the 
hearded man hms been so named, One of the three manlens, the wild 
figure behind the column, has been called Losaa or Madiess by Wiesler,* 
on the ground than [phinoe is alrendy dead, 

If, however, we study the vase in connexion with the text of Bacchylides, 
the bearded man would be Proctos, who comes to Luaus; and makes a prayer 
to Artemia on behalf of his. danyhters. 

The presences of Dionysos az a epectator may be ilue to the fact that 
according to Hesiod (#0 at least we ave tol) by Apollodorua®) the madness of 
the daughters was due to their not accepting the mysteries of Dionysos. 

It may be sapposed that there was already a cult of Artemia at Lusus, 
when Proetes made bis prayer there, but in any case it is a very casy 
prolepsis for the artist to.show na the altar, xonudn, tripod and votive tablets 
indicating the temenos which was established by Proutoe in gratitude for the 
cure. 


A cameo," formerly in the possession of M. de Witte, was thought by its 


owner to represent the same scene. In this instance the supposed Melamyus 
holde up oa young pig, which waa specially employed for rites of purification 
in the case of persons recovering from insanity. If, however, it is correctly 
interpreted the cameo evidently represents a different version from that of 
Bacchylidvs, 


XT], Merccles and the Nena Diow,—The invulnerability of the Lion, 
upon whieli the poet lays stress, was not u fixed point in the story as told by 
the early vase painters, | 


1 Vi. vii 3, 21. roanou of Hora.” 
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The achome of the etrangling ncours in the majority of the black-figured 
vases! and in the more occasional red-figuns| representations of the 
scone. But the sword also occurs, ng.on the black-figured amphors m the 
British Museum, No. B 160. (Fig. 5), and elsewhere® In literature, the tvul- 
nerdbility of the brute is suggested by Pindar (Jsthm.¥. 47) and-explained by 
Bacehylides and Theoeritos (xxv. 274). This, however, may fairly be regarded 
aS 4 Caae in which the current artistic type gives thie lead to the poets. The 
wrestling acheme was predominant, and. was accounted for by the tale of 
invulnerahility, | | 
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AVI Whe lest anerife af Hertcla—A seene of preparation for the 
waorifiee on Mount Keuaion by Heracles, ju the presence of Lichas and 
Hyllos (?), is represented on. certain. fragments at St Petersburg? dared 
froma sort of Monte Testaccio, near Kerteh (Fig. 6), Heranles appears to 
have put on the robe (we know from Sophocles that he had time to sacrifice 
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the first twelve of his heeatomb before the poison began to work) and holils 
out with both hands the fillet for the adornment of one of the victimes. 
Bacchylides introdoces a new incident in lis account of the eventa ot 
Mount Kenaion, when he inelides victims ancrificed in honour of Athene anil 
Poseidon, Thia raises ounce more the question of the interpretation of certain 
fragments alrendy published in this Jewrwr!! Herucles aaaiated by two youths 





Lifchas] ond Philoctetes (7) is sacrifiemg at a stone altar, before a draped 
xounon, while Athoue lierself stands and watches the ceremony 
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The subject has been called, by several interpreters, Heracles sacrificing 
at the altar of Chrysé, and by Mr. C. Smith, writing befurw the discovery of the 
Ai, @ sacrifice om the Acropolis. | 

The presence of Lichas strongly suggests thie sacrifice on Mount 
Kenaion, while Philoetetes might be introduced in place of Hylles, through 
some confusion between the sacrifice on Mount Kenaion, and the subsequent 
self-immolation an Mount Oem! ‘That Bacchylides should inchile a sacrifice 
to Aihene, removes a part of the difficnity of fining her ao coOnspicnous, 
wlere Zens waa the deity to be honoured. Tha presence, however, of Philoc- 
tetes at the sacrifice, shows thot the fingments cannot be made to agree 
plainly with any known form of the story in literature, 


XVIL Pheseue end fhe Biny-—The ptory of the descent of Thesens in 
pursuit of the ring and the wreath, line been cloeely analysed hy Prof. Robert, 
in Successive papers. 

He has pointed out that the story consists of two elements, namely the 
giving of the wreath by Amphitrite and the story of the ring, Both meidents 
are wentioned by Inte authorities, by Hyginua.and by Pausanias describing the 
picture of Mikon in the ‘Theseion, but we do non know thet both were 
represaute] by Mikon, siice Pausanias expressly states that Mikon did not 
tell the whole story, thogzh he does mot say whot part was omilted 

Judging from the vases first known (nos, 3 below), the incident of the: 
ring aamed to he comparatively recent, and its invention was formerly 
attribated by Prof, Robert to Huripides. The Tricase vase (no, 4), if it in fact 
containg » representution of the ting, pointe te an older source than 
Euripides for the ring incident, and this is sow proved by Bacctrylides.* 
The fact, however, that Bacchylides has nothing to say ubout the recovery of 
the ring seeme to show:a want of homogeneity in the story, Also, it seams 
to indicate that it i not he whe devised the Incident. A poet who conceived 
tle stury would probably sanke in complete, and would hardly omit the 
conclusion of the finding of the ring-on the ground that beside the present 
of Amphitrite it became quite insignificant" 

The [luetrations that follow are taken from tie four red-figured vases 
at present known, whith deal with this subject. Tn two, the principal action is 
between Theseus and Amphitrite, and in the other two it ie between Theses 
and Poseidon 
(1) Cup of Euphronies,’ in the Lowwe—a very fine red-Hgnred vase 
found at Caere, of about 500 te. (Plate ATV.) 

Theseus. who is supported under his fost by a Triton, greets Amphitrite, 
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' Bee the obwirvatiins hy Mr Morray, prefixed 


1 EL #08, in tho Cm oF? Fasen, iii, 

* Relert, are. Ader, 1850, je Lal 4 
Miralhonachivohl in der Poihile, p. 50) Termes, 
‘eexih., p. 182, Ct, debh, Aittunges Heer Pew, 
ge 205, Mle Harrison, Chee Meriow, Lap4, 
p Sb. | 

* Rebutt, Hermes, Lc p40 


1 We owe ili) ew |ostration of the rea (6 
the kindness of Mr. A. vaw Pimoteghom. See 
lee Mom, Qreex, le {den df Bivales (Freee, LSPS, 
FLL; Kibin, Aaphedwios, pi, 182; Reluieli, 
Pl4;eto. “The new drawing: by UM. Devillard 
pie greatly in fare anil effevt ae eaiperei 
with the wilder, bit exwollent, angering, hy 
heviag tho tuteual backs couleredan gotic. 
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in the presence of Athene, Three swimming dolphins mark the aca. The 
wreath 1a not shown, | 

(2) Crater, in the Museo Civico at Bologna —a fifth century red-figired 
vase (Fig. 7. 

In this vase, Theseus, supported by « Triton, clasps in supplant manner 
the kudes of Amphitrite, who holds out the wreath in both hands. Below, 
Poseidon réeelines oo a couch, Tike one whe is in hia-own house—on the nght 
a) Epos le pouring out wino for him—and watehes the acene, Ontho left 
we #e the stern of the slip of Thesena, aml, Helios rising from the wavas 
Here also the ring seams tio have no part in the story. 

(8) Vase from Girgonti,” now in the Bibliothique Nationale at Pariy— 
an early fifth centary red-figured crater (Fig. 8). 


i 


= 





Postidou, enthroned, clasps the hand of the young Theseus who stands 
hefore lim, Poseidon is identified not only by his trident, hut also by the 
dewomitive row of dolphins: on its foot-stool, Behind Poseidon standa o 

















! hiverdiol, Musee Stetidae li dal. Chae, * Mos, ell Tat 4. Ta, fet, eS Te Lnynes, 
fi, Poly PL Ty Purtwaengiorand Robert, rei, omer, de quelyiee Panes points, Wa 21, fe) 
/tuseiger, 1850, )) 1417 Reliwech, p66; Robert, Welckor, hte Dentuaelar, JL 25 Red if 
akin te Aww, po dl: Merwe extiil ye 00 (revere ahd ath 1, } : 
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Nereil, or perhaps Amphitrite, holding wp the wreath, Here also there is no 
indication of the ring, though the main action is with Poasidan. 

On the reverse of the vase, a seated figure, probably a Nereid, seume to be 
twisting the wreath, She-sits between o figure with oinochoe aml patera, 
reaidy to pum m libation, and a figure with hand extended us if she is 
speaking. 

(4) Vase of the middle of the fifth century, round at Ruvo, aml now in 
the possession of the Princess di Tricase! (Vig, 1). 

Theseus und Posetilon clasp hands, The other figures are Nereus, « 
figure prepared to pour ua Hbation us in ibe lost example, oni « figure wilh 
(le wreatli. 





Fia. #, 


In his left hand Theseus Holkls what lig been deseribed ax a how. or 
shell, aid assuming that the ilraughtsman has correctly tnderstood his 
vase, this may be, as Petorsun suggests, nm receptacle for the ring. li 
looks, however, in the drawing as if it might be o fold of drapery brought 
over the girdle, and it would bo strange if the ingenuity of the vase painter 
could not approach nearer to a representation of the ring, than m case to hold 
it, Ini noticeable that in the figure on the right the hand and drapery 
have evidently been wrongly drawn, In any case, however, this is the only 
attempt tu that: the’ waise painters make ta represent the ring incident. 

' Petersen, Kocmische Mittholiungewiz.,PL 8 | Wiener VortegeBt. 1890-01, Tl. 9), auterpevunc 


Keinach, p. 72. na Theseus Tecognined ty bin pact, i Eh) tay 
The pedfgureel cae iy the Brit, Mux Ed pevpecte paralec! ta-ihe Trinnee rue 
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A scano from the Frangois vase! ia also quoted 
by Mer, Kenyon, of tho inetaneu of Mx, van Bran- 
leghem, us having foference 16 the incident (Fug, 10). 

In this we lve the ship of Theseus close bo 
tlie ehore to which it is drawn wp, stern first. One 
nde figure swins ushore, while the eccupants of 
the ship oxpress ometion and surprise in various 
ways Theseus, os o cithorist, loads in eet army 
the sewen youths and seven mnids, who walk altern- 
ulely, ant! in hand, led by Epiboia or Enihoin. 

It is at first sight an attractive anggestion that 
the swimming figure ix Thosens, but tho objections 
aluced by Prof. Robert seem conlusive, Tlie wetton 
Likes place close io ihe shore, while Baoehylides, 
Patsinive and the Bologna vase represent tie astion 
vs tuking place ab sea. Aley the whole hand pro 
lubly represents a single incident, amd the festal 
jirocession ie inost appropriate to the subsequent 
lantling at Delis, . 

AT. Vieews—The Theeens cycle a alresily 
well represented in this Journal by several vases, 
W which it is only necessary to give a reference: 

(15 Kylix in the British Museum, No, E. 84? 
(FMS plo, p. 67, for the interior, ‘The sume 
s0CHLES ine repeated on thy outside of Lhe vagis, 

(2) Kylix, formerly in tie collection af Mr, 
Tricoupi (TS, x, pli, pp 231.), 

(3) Fragment af a kylix freon the De Luynes 
collection jn the Biblivthique Nationile GAELS x, 
pl. 2, p. 24.) 

(4) Kylix at Vienna, with Theseus and Skiron 
(ATES. ix. p. 272), 

For farther lists of Theseus vases; ace Milani; 
in Afwsen Jtalinne di Antichitte Classica, ii p. 209, 
ple: 24. 
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ON SOME BLACK-FIGURED VASES REVENTLY ACQUIRED BY 
THE BRITISH MUSEUAT 


(Puares XV.—XVIT,) 


Sivck the puhleation of the official catalogue (Volume [1 in 1893 the 
Fritich Musoum has heen enriched by soveral black-figured vases of conniler- 
able interest and inmporiance, which T propose to describe and discnss.m this 
paper Excluding the Odvsseus aud Kirke vase whiel: I published in vol. xm 
of this Journal, the total number amounts to eight, one of whicli hewre at 
av List 2 signature. while imother is a niuiguo exainple of a very interesting elim 
Thrée othots again are tuleresting fim o typological powt of view, I will 
take Lhe yases in m foughly chromélogical order, | 


Hl 


Cormthian omochoe, § ton high, from Aegina (Fig. 1), Ip hos « trefoil 
Tmanth and squat neck round which t# a moulded ring. The hamidle dees not 
rise above the mouthoof the vase, and isquite plain, with eylindron! section 
The vase le in good condition, except that the fot is somewhat chipped, anid 
the hick varnish is dill and frayed on the lip, Tt hue been imperfoetly fired, 
ani the varnish hes ture) tore! in tomeoplaces, The clay grou! is of a 
buff colour, anil the clay itself appears to be rather gritty in dexture, 

The design presents no very remarkable features, Tn the cents stands 
4 Dinette the right, of » type frequently occurring on Corinthian vases, Her 
hotr is long, and falle in masses on the neck, and on the top of her head i 
Whatappears to be nsmull fillet, The wings are recurved, and are sproad out 
on either sido of the body, the left one being advanced at an inpowsible ougle, 
iy that false perspective of archaic art which arises from the desire to. render 
n@ much as possible of an objet visible at onve, 

_ On either ido of the Siren ja o panther turned in ler ilitection, but 
with fhee towards tho spectator; their taila are curlel over their backs, The 
fiold is decorated with ten rosettes of the usual type, but instead of being 
scattered! about pronvscvously they are arranged symmetrically along the 
upper and lower edges of the design. The rest of the vase ia varnished oxceph 
for 4 narrow band of clay left visible towards the bottom of the body, | 
‘The atyle of the decoration is rather like that on w lehes from Naukratis: 
in the Museum (B 101), whieh appears tO have Corintling affinities, 
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Mophonmt (Plate XW. and Fig. 2) of the olsss formerly known as 
Tyrrhenian, and now tswally called Corintho-Attic, but whieh may perhaps 
lus mere cn yententiy stvlia Peloponnesian. Tt was probalil y found i [taly. 
The vase stands 15 in, in height, and presents in ite ehape the tua) fontinrns 
of this elisa, a elim peck eeparpted from the shoglder by a plastic ring, plain 
handles, om) slim egg-shaped body not marked off from the shoulder, The 
moth, handles, and toot are covered with black varnish, which, however, 
i@ Minch frayed; two rings of purple have been painted round the foot with o 
brush while the vase was on the wheel. Tho decoration of the badly is 
arrange) tn three friezea, the upper one bom coumderably wider than the 





Fin, 1—Commroms Oisoojiyy 


other two} oon the latter are bands of nnimala On cither aide of the 
neck is a ornament consisting of w combined lotes-Hower and piuliietie, fram 
which extend tendrils; these: on the one side meeting those inh the oblier 
exeopt where they arg Interrupt] hy the hiomlles Tlie lotoe-liuwers Jive 
three petals, at always on Attic vases opposed to the Corinthian and Chal. 
ciilinn vases, On which they are only two. Round the shoulder is a roughly 
pinted "tongun-pattarn’ in alternate purple and bluck, and round the. Hs 


1 See Laeretlike in ofred, al Lore, 2 ids, 
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tapering rays shoot up ‘The foot hay been repaired and apparently repainted, 
but otherwise the vase is tn good condition. 

The ' Peloponnesian vases have heen collected and disenssed by 
Holwerda in. the JéAriaeh od, atyeh, Tnat, 1800, p, 23780 > on interesting on 
line since heen wlded to ile lint by Hauser (op, cif, 1803, p,05), Tlolwerds 
gives 2 list-of fifty,.of whioh forty-six are amphorae; two are in the British 
Miscum, (8 47 and B48), awl twenty-six in the Louyre, Mow of the 
typical features are illistrated by the vase here described, as ia pointe out 
incidentally.in the following. disenssion of it. Their style is. for the moat 





Fin 2—Posponkewa Amrik: Reverie 


part course and clumay, but-often rises to a higher standart of merit The 
lines dre often mechanically itrawn and lifeless, a reenit of the slavish imita- 
tion of Corinthian prototypes. Details of drapery are seldoni shown ; although 
Lhe dresses wre often richly decorated, yet the folds are never indicate, The 
date Of thie series is probably not later than the middle of the sixth 
coutiiry i.e, 

The inscriptions are a very literesting and importait feature of tlie class. 
Like those on our vee. they are generally in the Attic alphabet, but from 
time to time a Corinthian or Chalenlian letter occurs! which muy be -dis- 


' eo, the and Bon Beilin Car 1704, ond the Claicidian < on Frit Mua, B 47 (ene 
Hide, of, atrck, faa. 100, p. S45, Na, bd}, 
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tinguished oven in the meaningless imitations of inscriptions which oceur on 
mw) many examples, hit le of course anotlier reanlt of copying; and ® 
curivay development is Mie occurence of two forins aif the same letter wile by 
site as in the ok wad BE of the Berlin vase (1704). As regards the meaning- 
lose insoriptions, the same combinations af letters have been noted us ooeurring 
on different vases, und the collocutions seem al times to be due lo something: 
else than. mere chanee. 

The ordinary. scheme of decoration on (hese vases i a8 follows: On the 
obverse, a mythological subject, on a wide hand extending from the tek 
linlf-way down the boily ; thisia baloneet at the back ly A PeNTe-soene of 
aiiod iitv], combats, riders, Gr dancers: or even animale. The pamiter 
appear lo have déveted all Lis endrgies ti the mythologwat scene, and fur 
Vir wkher to have canployeal only tock types Frotu his repertory. Sonnet ines 
Uipesae eteb ery Lew ds piienely degorative, Or again, wie gel ainvliy ligne lnkan 
(iit a litge composition (see Loesivke in Abd, Zetl, 1870, pp Tis 9). 
Kolow these aro almost invariably two friuzes of animale 

Thevange of mythological subjects te nut very extensive, aud all the 
subjects até cliaracteristic of early b. f vases. Cammonest ares Nese 
carrying off Deiancira; Combat.of Hernkles with Anmaons; Birth of Athena: 
ant Calydonian bvar-lant Other subjects which: only oceur on isolated 
examples aro: Herakles and the Hyde; Perseus and the Gerguna; Theseite 
and the Minot: the Nivbidae: Prometheus; Combat over the hod of 
Tyaillive. Dit y seen Appar Lino, Ace ourpaiied liv Sabyra anc Alnenacda; but 
Taeehic scenes are alwaya rare of early b. C vases. The chief aniject of 
Hie vaee wow uoder diacussion dconrs dle on the specimen published by 
Hanser in the Jebeleh (le, cit.). 

Qur vase is no excoptim tothe general nile lor wohene of decoration 
The chief subject, i¢ is plain wt « glance, represéula the Sacrifice of Polysenn, 
This we will now proceed to describe tu detail, In the centre of tlie scene, 
mm the level of the ground, is seen. mound-shaped object, with a Ait top. it 
je not casy fo say whether lis is intended for the tomb of Achilles or ath 
altar, probably the former, although the axial type of tomb un black-fgaured 
vised is i tie ehope of od coulda! tumulus: (ey. B #50, B43 in British 
Museum). It is detorated with a diaper pattern of alternate plain purple 
ajnores owl blhek syueres on which crosses are incised with white dota hotween 
the wre, On or behind dhe tomb is a sort of stand or table, on whieh x 
re Lira; thie of coore may be iitaided for au altar, like that on the 
BAL yas, BSO; but for a anound-slaped altar, onmpare thi Bopoy on 
another vuse of this class, similarly deoursted (Munich 124 = Gerhard, 
lV, 225). | 

On the left of the altar, Neoptolemos strides forward bo slual the Uhevrisa wie 
hlow to Polyxena In his right hand he holde the sword, which he plunges 
into her neck; a purple stream of blood gushes out from the wound. His 
left fiand he ylocee on Polyxena's bead with a view to steadying hinclf. 
He is armed in the weund Greek fashion, hut one or two small details. of his 
costume call for notion Ou the clwek-pieces of his helmet und on hia 
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gréeaves are bordera of small white dots, whieh appear to be intended for the 
statith-holes generally see in browse helmets or greaves,! His abort, close- 
fitting chiton t= painted white and is apparently of fine crinkled Hnen); his 
enirass ja colimred. purple, He is apparently intends ta he bearded, but the 
linira are not indicaterd. 

The body of Polyxena is carried up by three men, and is helil in a 
horizontal position, quite vtraioht onl rigid, the chest downwands, and the 
head slightly raised towarls Neoptolomos, One fa af ooce reminded of the 
type of Odyssens amd his. companions boring out the eye.of Polyphemos; the 
pole & enrried in very much the same fashion by the three men. “That type 
oes not ocour on any vases of this class; but aa it is fond as early sathe 
Aristonofve vase.* the composition undior notice may woll lw « reminiscence 
of it, Tt ia a type that belongs alinost exclusively to (le early liliok figire 
period, and neust have been well established by this time. 

The Heal of Polyzena te painted white where it ia cisible, witha thin 
incised line on the neck to indicale a necklace; ler hair curls Gyer the fore- 
head and falls inca long thick wavy mass down the hack. She iw deeswed inn a 
long chiton which ix adorned with inciscd crosses and purple spots; the dress 
hes stuf and devoid of fol. Wo are reminded. of the line in the Herwh 
(060); woAXQe wpovoar elyer eveyipeos werciy. Her name ts inseribol 
above hers 3¥44+2V40O. The alphabet, as in the case of the other inserip- 
lions, ia purely Attic; itemay be noted tat the --? are treated aa one beter, 
and therefore not written retrograde wa in the mune of Phowvix below, 
Hier three bearers are Amphiloolos, Antiphates, anil Ajay aon of Ojleus, 
who bold respectively the apper part of her body round the browst, hee 
waist aud thighs, and her feet, They alo have their james inseribeit: 
tO+04/bM A, fITARITMA, AIA? IDIAAET?” The three warriors are 
all armed with awonls, awl wear helmet, cuirnae oni greaves; these aro 
ornamented with patterns in purple and white, 

The names of Amphiloches andl Antiplintes call tor some remark wot 
merely ou account of their epigraphical form, Neither name is. to be found 
in, the fied, hut Antiphates ie mentioned by Tryphiodores, 150, aml Tzetzes 
(Post-Hom, 649) as one of the warrtora who were imade the Wooden Horan, 
and Amplilochos the son of Amphinraos by Quintus Suyrnaeus (xii $22) 
ina eimiler list* One is tumpted to see in the nauw Avdiroxas an erry 
for “Avtidkeyos, anil the eon of Nester (Quint. Siyri. i 244) would he 
rppropriate hero in the conspany of his butler (ui infra). In the deseription 
ly Quintus Amyraneie ol the sacrifice af Polyxena (xiv, 257 ff.) wo mention 
ia miule of any of these heroes, nor do their nomes oceor elsewhore on vase | 
so that it ia diffionlt t+ account for their sélection here, 








Pep df, at af Brom, Nedra 240, Ti Guin. Swyre, sie, B06) Aiujhilnohne 
Jin), SHS, den, romaine with Calchas ap Trey offer the ils 
2 Mow. atelT Yue be dy of ala tol i, gsartiire of Ee Greet He ore eer, ancl welll 
figs 2 Bei, Mnx 14; Berdli f124, therefore ba aygeypelately poeseut at a. swt. 


a The forms “Anpthoxon, “Apregdryy ceem te tive, aa Colehna onthe Tedula Miac Ther ie 
Migpest w reciprocal confialin between Whe ual — anothes Antiphais mwentioged in Or. on 49 
dug anal the « of deri y bar see Fafa oe: grandfather of Aligliletwed, 
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The tithe Alas "Theaéaps (for ‘ODudeis) is of course unusual, Aso rule 
where the name of Ajax OVliades or Telamonios ocoura on vases, the patronymic 
i omitted, bat it is a common feature of this class of vases to oll 
surnames, cy. “Kopis Kvaasjveg; and so we liave Neorop [TvAcos helow. 
As regards the form, “The@va (on B 147 ond E 410 in Brit. Mus. and Avon. 
dell’ Just. visvil. 66) and ‘EAef@va on the Berlin vase No. 1704, which belongs. 
to our group, are oot really analogous, az there the vowels | and E represent i 
diphthong, The form “Didéyy does not appear to be quite unknown in 
literature, In J/, xiii, 208° the scholiast Zenodutos reals it for the 
vulg. “OfAiaéas, which form also occurs in Quint Smyrn, vi, 456 and. 
elsewhere! 

‘To restuimeé our description of the scene, three figures still remain. for 
diseussion, Phamix mioves away on the extreme: right, with clenched tight 
hand and spear in the other} his name is written 6+(MiO¢, Beyond him 
is a folding stool, On the left stand Diomede (3EAEMO!A) and Nestor 
(NE2TOP MVLIO8}, the former holding two spears and ahiell Nestor is 
not represented as of any great age, but ling black heir and beard, He weara 
the long white linen chiton of the chariotes?, aud holla a spear; his figure 
exactly balunoos that of Phoenix, 

The death of Polyxeus is not a commo) subject in Greekiart, [t occurs 
in several ‘ Hiupersis* scenes, but in those cases we have merely the figures of 
Neoptolemos and Polyxenn, mud sometimes thera is nothing to identify them, 
or the type is approximated to that of Ajax seizing Cassanilra, ns on the Brit. 
Mus. vase F 27% Patsanias alludes to it among the paintings in the Pina-- 
kotheke of the Propylaca (1. 22,6): rod 62 ‘AychNéoy radov mdqoloy pér- 
Aoved der: obater@a: Modvféry* He tells us (x. 25, 10) that he had seen 
another patting of the subject at Pergamoa on the Raikos: Overbeck * gives 
« list of vases, poms, and Ktrnscan mrs, on which the subject is to be found * 
to these may be added ; 


(1) “Peloponnesian vase, Jahilach dy Arch. Ing, viii. (1808), Pl. 1. 

(2) Rebert, Homeriache Becher, p. 73, with figures of N, and P., Odysseua, 
Agamemnon, and three unnamed heroes; subject taken direct from Eur. 
Hee, 555 fF 


‘fee Howpclidus; Pind, OL ie Iv7 and 
Behol. ; and Pape, Gr. Figennamcn” unter cao 
form revpectively. 

 Ovurbeok (Mrek Mie. 1887, p 20) hee 
anggeeetod the pooihie iientity of (his painting 
with ane by Poipgmetos for, accoriling ta another 
roibilbinge, Potvke tel tion) alesenfbaoad Li) id epiigemn 
(ath, Plan, iv. 160}. 

t er. ildwievkp, p Gol I 

' Tt may le noted that thw mort linporiant 
of the erampire given by Ovirhenk, the well- 


hun Townley chite ti the Ehit Minx (Cat, 
T43)}:ean only be rogueded ui @ dowbifad cay, 
Thre iene oertain indication: that the fienre-of 
thw vivtin be fannie, aimed the proportions 
world eull equally well fer a boy, while ibe 


Wholy davigu le somewhat indieinet On tho 


other hayd, the eonnethitiial tha eecpe whih 
the dinath of Neoptoleines on the other side of 
ihe cota Moan argent th favour of thi rr 
ceived MniLerpiprtatbens 
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As port of an Uiupersis seen the subject ocoure on tho following 
axamples : 

(3) Brit. Mus: FLA, 

(4) Naples: 2422 (the Vivenzio vase), 

(5) Louvre: Kylix by Brygos (Heydemann, iTimpersts, Pl. 1). 


Tt will be interesting to compare with our vase No. (1) in the shove thst, 
ab ompliora in the Bourguignon collection at Naples, published by Hanser 
(ioe, cit.) 

The (ype ave startlingly different, The painter of the Bourguignon 
anipbors appears to have adopted another ‘ [liupersis' typo, that of Prinm's 
death ow the altar of Zeus, for the figure of Polyxena! The moment 
represented ig. not ynite the same; Neoptolenms has already accomplished the 
eed, aod is hastily mounting his chariot (this again is a borrowed motive, 
from the Amphiaraos: vase in Berlin), None of the figures are inseribed : 
Polyxena has fallen, not on on altar, but on a tunmilus which represents the 
burial-place of Achilles. 

The subject on the reverse of our apiphora will not compare with the 
obverse in Interest, but yet eulle for some attention, LU represents a revel of 
lour ten dancing in somewhat grotesque attitudes, flanked on either side by 
acock, This is a common type on Corinthian vases.ani on more thin one 
class of imitations of Corinthian wares, where they supply the plore of 
the Satyrs on Tonic and Athenian fabrics. A list of instances is collected 
hy Korte in. Jalerbich do reh. Jast, viii (1808), p. 90, note 65; to which we 
may add : 


(1) Berlin Cat, 1662 (Corinthinn), 

(2) Brit. Mus. B42" (subject; return of Hephaistoa): 

(3) Brit, Mus, B 44 (imitation Curtithian). 

(4) Furtwaengler, Coll, Sebowrayf, 1. Pl, 48. 

(5) "Ed; “Apy. 1885, Pl. 7. 

(6) Amphora at the Miigue (Johehetoh, v, (1890), p, 244), of ' Pelopon- 
nesian fabric, | 

(7) Vase in Athens, published by Loeschicke, Atien. Mittieil, xix, (1S8i4), 

Pl. 8, p. 51) ff (eubject: return of Hephaistos). | 

The meaning of these fignres lias been subject to some discussinm, 
Furtwaengler, yon Rohden, and formerly Loeschcko," have reganied thon a= 





Heuser af baw, p80, Doce, who proponnged the yeas, Le Te 
* Tereferenen fo thle vases whilkh Loossliehe Sivyoulan, aud classi jt, om atylistl grosnemnl 
Lad, AGA, AM, ys 616) claim wo be “ocht with the Berlin vase Na DAT ‘liieh beare a 
Kotinthinel)," and which Liu the eatwlogid Phare  Rieyonton ieerrption, 
incluied among ‘Imitations of Coruthian fib, 9 dwn. dell Fest, 1877, pp, 480 nnd 1875, Jo 
Hrs, Hriay perhaps he worth while to mention —901:; Baumeister, Dondmadzon, ii, p, 1ig2. 
Hhiat my vinw aotorty with thal of the labs F, 
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(ipreatrinl votarieas of Diouysos, Dneninler' first raised the question whether 
they shoul! nit He regunled aa Gaypowes of some kind, a question whieh now 
siccms to fe solve by their appeamnee on Nos, (2) and (7) accompanying 
Hephaistes and Dionyses Lowechoke. im publishing the lstter wrae, lina: 
definitely pronouneed for this view. He pointe out that their correct title ts 
Zarvpo:, aud thet they represent the Satyrs ms they oppenred in the oldest 
Satyric dramas of the Peloponnese: 

The attitude in which these Svirupor nre nauolly depicted, with one leg 
raised awl pointing cutwarda, appears to illustrate the word fuxvoiwfai,* 
interpreted by Polls (iv, 00) aa rd Thy deduw doprixtie: repuiyerv, and by 
Sophocles (api Phot), 70 wayariAoy ylyerto: doynparag, kal ward 
cumuvelas wal (Kear) dpynoiw, xagerrorta tie deduy, 

The remaining decoration of he vase, ot alreuly indiented, consista of 
rw friexes of animals arranged in heralilio fashion: (1) on the npper vow, « 
pairof Strene confronted, with a pattern of twe lotas-flowars and two palms 
fttes between; too groupeofa panther and a rom divided by a ewan; (2) on 
the ower tow, two groups of arom between panthers 


Il, 


Kantharea, 10% in, in height, Tf in. in diameter, with, eharply-pointed 
horlles-bent reand to form oan inverted semi-ciecly with the lower olga if 
thi beady (Pig 3), The voae is said to lave heen founil at Athina, near the 
Pivy, and wae ornginilly foil in fragments; tease were pot together, not 
without o considernble anonut af restomtion, which haa now heen removed. 
The lavish) use of purple nul white for detnils gives a pleasing appearnnes 
te die vase, while its shape isnot nngreefal. The white pigment) hide faded 
(ow considerable extent, anil turned to as bloish colour on the black varnish, 
The ormameits consist of a tongue-pattern round the rim, and a now of small 
linck dots along the bottom of the design, and rouml the apper part of the 
atom i9 a chequer pattern in squares, Undernenth the enp, above the stam, 
ig mn interlacing lotes-and-honeysuckle pattern, resembling that on the 
neck of the Polyxenn vase just deseribed, a small detail whieh indi- 
cated that the vase, although by an Athenian painter, is by one who has 
wot wot Freed himself from Corinthian influences. We slinll eee that the 
choiow of subjects aud their treatment also recall us te Corinthian archetypes. 
The hatdles, anil all the foot, except the lower adge, are covered! with black. 
vluwe, 

‘The kantharos j¢ ot 9 common shape ‘before the Afth eentury wo. Te 
form being essentially suited to metal, it was never popular in pottery at any 
Lint, in spite of the fach that it is (ne af the moxt benwtiful shapes cou 
ceivable; Wit black-figure! éxamplis may be counted on the fingers.. Oue 
other existe in the British Musenm (B 870), andl three in Berlin (L797, 4012, 
4013); of the latter, No ITT is-early Attic work (with inseriptioné), anil 
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is proupeal by Klein, Heplvontos, p. 75, with B 147 in Brit. Mos., and. other 
vases of the school of Klitiss and Exgotimis On the other hand, the 
frequent occurrence of the kanthoros as on attribute of Dionysos or as 4 
device on shielda! implies that the form was quite familiar at this period. 

On either side of the cup is a subject, the meaning of which is clear 
enongh, hut there ie room for donbt aa lo whether or no it ia of mythological 
import, The ane side represents the departure of a warrior in his chariot, 
the other, a combat over a fallen wurror, One is tempted see a connect 
between these two scenes, and if they are mythological, we must look for 
some-known type to which they correspond, Now, aa regenls the first, thie 
well-known Corinthinn krater in Berlin (No, 1655), with the departure of 
Aimphiaracs, gives a well-defined typo; ae regards the second, in order to 
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arrive af a connection with the other side, we are at once reminded of the 
combat over the bidy of Polyneikes: ‘Thus the two sides of the vase may 
represent two episodes from (he story of the Seven agamet Thebes. This 
interpretation must, of course, be received with caution; its cormctuess 
cannot be proved, hut it ia at least a permissible suggeation* 





' On vases lin Brit Me ae alileld-evier: B 
gt: lu Berti: 1790, 1865; a0 attnbate of 
Tinea: dO, Lh, 178, 179, a0, LBS, 1s, 
fir i Ded, Ale 

2 See for these two rpreeentations in ancient 
art, Overbeck, Mee, ile py, WL, | fle 
eivun weveral Inacribel vasee with the departure 
of Ampliulurece, and other coujoctural Lustancm, 

ti3.— Vk. VEE 


is regard to which in pointe owt that if tiey 
have any mythological insaning it le probably 
hla = Plat bee dhenbes Cie axclalenes yf any mepin 
enitation of the ' Rritlerkempft" oorler than 
the Etre sepolcloral won, He amile, ae 
swvt, Ue (uecribed mtrror in tha Writ Mina (Co, 
No. 021) which ix not later than, tho Grd cant, 
pc. ad probably earlier, 
ae 
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We proceed to describe the two scenes more in detail. — 

(1) The departare of Amphiarnos (Plate XVI). The maim portion of the 
scene is occupied by  fonr-horse chariot standing to the right. The 
charioteer (Baton) is of the usual type, clad in a long chiton of crinkled white 
linen, and holding a gead in one hand and reina in the other, Hie hair and 
beard are painted purple. The hero, or Amphiaraos if he may be so termed, 
wiounts the chariot from the further side. Of his attire all that ts visible is 
a short chiton, with ornamental border. On the near side stand three tigures, 
a woman and two warriors, The firet of these holds up a heimet im his 
hand for Amphiaraos to put on, the other holds up a bow, and carries a 
shield, with device of a awake; bat there is no authority from which we may 
derive names for them, Their position on the near side of the chariot ia an 
nntsnal one; in scenes of this kind the * Nebenfiguren ’ generally stand im a 
line on the further side of the chariot, as in such instances as Gerhards 
Aunserlesene Vowenbilder, Pla, 186-140, 249, 252. The horses all have top- 
knots; at their head stands a bald, bearded old man, wearmg a chiton and 
himation, both embroidered, but the patterns are faded away, Behind him 
ig woman drawing forward her himation like a veil over her head; this 
attitude 14 familiar as indicating a bride in the presence of her husband ; it 
is possible that she may be intended for Eriphyle, but there ie no necklace to 
cliaracterise her, as on the Berlin vase, The scene is closed by a bearded 
man wearing a chiton and himation, whose figure lias almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and had been much ! 3H 

On the left side of the seane are three figures balancing the three on the 
right: 4 woman wearing an claborately decorated chiton and a purple aml 
white wreath; a warrior fully armed, whose shield bears a star of seven 
points as device; and a bearded man who appears to be in conversation withi 
the warrior. 

On the whole there ig so little characterisation of the figares, and so little 
to differentiate this from other compositions of the kind that T am imelined to 
regard it as merely a ‘departure of a warrior’ scene, in spite of the possibility 
of m connection with that on the reverse, 

The reverse (Plate XVIT. Fig. 1) is in worse condition than the obverse ; 
it represents, o las been said, a combet over two fallen warriors, which, 
like the other seen, is o very familiar type on black-figured vases, There 
is nothing to indieate that either of the warriors i# slain; they merely 
appear to be tempornrily rendered fiers de combat, One leans on his right 
elbow ; the other js fullen on his knees. The latter curries a Boeotian shield; 
of his person the legs alone now remain. Over them stand « pair of warriors 
lighting, with epears, of whom the right-hand one id now lost, and on the 
night were no doubt two other pairs of combatants, but this part had bees 
etitirely restored, On the left is another pair fighting with spears, but the 
left-hand warnor rons «way while he turns back to thrust at his pursuer; 
his shield<lovice is a tripod. If the interpretation suggested above is to be 
accepted, the central igure would of course be Eteokles, and the fallen one 
Potyneikes, 
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Throughout this seane the work has been very careful, with minutely- 
incised Tines and a lovial) use of purple and white pigments: all the armour 
ig treated in elaborate detail; but the effect has been much marred by the 
restorations. 

__ The exact position of this vase and its relation to the masters of Athenian 
blick-figure yase-painting is not easy to determine. We have seen here and 
there @ suggestion of Corinthian sources, but the general tone and style is 
Athenian, Though free from. the manneriame and affectations of the Klitias 
and Ergotimos period (represented by the Francois vase and the Brit. Mus. 
vase B 147, with th the birth of Athena), 1t vet comes near to this class; while 
in the crowding of figures and elaboration of detail we sec an anticipation of 
Glaukytes and Nikosthones, Nevertlieléss it would be rash! to assigy this 
work to any one painter or achool; wo can only aay that it must be dated 
about the middle of the sixth century B.C. 





IV, 


Kylix of the ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, from Aegina, 7) in. in height and 109 
in. in diameter. The style is that of Glankytes or Nikosthenes, anid in general 
appearance the vase is very eimilar to one signed by Glaukytes and Archikles, 
published in the Wiener Porlegeititier for 1889, PL 2, fig. 2. We may also 
compare the kylix by the former artist now in the Brit. Mns, (B 40()), 

The designs are painted on a red band round the cup, which is of the 
shape characteristic of the period (see BAF Cat, of Vases, ii. PL 6, fig. 18), 
The rest of the vase is covered with black varnish, with the excoption of a 
circle of $2 im, diam. in the centre of the inside, a red band round the bottom 
of the bowl, and the foot 

Theaubject on ether side is the same, with little variation: the prepara- 
tion and departure af warriors for battle, On the obverse (Fig, 4) are four 
warriors: one mounts his chariot accompanied by a small groom; the next js 
moving away on foot; the third is putting ou his greave (4 familiar bf vase 
motive); while on the extreme left is a warrior donning his helmet and 
accompanied by his dog. This last motive appears to be « new one; it does 
not occur on any other bf. vase in the Brit, Mus. or in the Berlin collection. 
Usually the warrior's helmet lies on the ground, or else it is hantled to him by 
# woman, Interspersed with these figures are twelve draped ‘ Nebenfiguren,’ 
one of whion 1 & Woman, 

The reverse is almost identical, hut the warrior putting on his helmet is 
omitted, and one of the bystanders, making a total of fifteen figures im all, 
againat seventeen on the obversa, 

In the field on either side are various collocations of lutters representing 
inscriptions, but all quite meaninglesa The cup is mucli broken, aw! has 
enetnaeaes in places; the colours aro faded, and ‘the work is rather 


o 
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¥. 


Fragments of « Iyathos, about half remaining (Plate XVIL Fig. 2)- 
Shape as BAC Cat. of Vesey, ii, PL 7, fg. 1; height 24 in. These fragments 
probably come from Italy, but no information has been received They 
hnve a special interest inasmuch as they bear the signature of the potter 
Nikosthones, thus adding another to the already long list of hie known worka. 
Klein! gives two. vases of this shape as mgned by Nikosthenes, but neither 
has been published, nor are their present possessors known. Jiiging from 
his deseription the first exactly resembled oar present vxample: “Kelle mit 
einem Henkel . . . . Tanz von fiinf Silenen und vier Mimaden, Dariiber 
die Inechrift.’ 

The Lavile is covered with black varnisl ; tle eup itself is covered with 
glaze of a nich buff-red colour, and both purple and white pigments are 
employed, The decoration cdnssts of Batyrs and Maenada danciug in pars, 
the Intter wearing long girt chitona with white spots One wears a yuroip 
oxiorés, another kicks up her leg beliind, 


VL 


Amphora from Aegina, 17] in, high, with desigua m panela on ether side 
(Figs 5,6), This vase appears to be of comparatively lite date, a is shown by 
(1) the shape, which is characteristic of amphoray of the Andokiles anil Euthy- 
itides schools, (2) the almost complete absence of purple and white pigments, 
(3) the borders of ornamentation surrownding the pandls, which are also seen 
on early rt, f- amphorae, and on hydriae of both methods The handles are 
quite plain; there is a mother sharply-marked division between neck and 
shoulder, but it is curvilinear, not angolar, as in the red-bodied amplorae. 
The black varnish ia rather worn, but on the whole the vase in in good 
condition, ‘The ornaments consist of inverted lotos-buds above the panels, 
rows of dots down the sides of the panels, and rays slooting up from the 
foot. 

Both the subjects on the panels are of considerable mterest: the obverse 
represents Hoerakles bringing Kerberos out of Hades, the reverse, two heroes 
pluying at dranghta in the presence of Athen», both bemg familiar subjects 
on b-f vases, The former was nol previously represented on any vase in the 
Brit. Mus,, but the latter occurs fairly often (see Vox Oat, ii p. 27 and 
also Ff 10). 

On the obverse of our ¥ase: Hernkles, with cluh in hand, abort chiton, 
and tion's akin ted over his head, hauls the two-headed Kerberos along with 
a chain, He moves towards the left, and looks back at his prize, the two 
necks of which are adorned with purple collars. A richly-curling mane rons 


' Metsiorn.? pp, 60, Nos, B44, BS, 
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down the back of the monster: On its further ide is seen Hermes, 
with face to right, but feet to left, His hair is looped up behind in 
the «pavaos,! and he is attired in the usual style, with petasos, chlamys, 
and high boots with large tags in front. ‘The petassa in paintad white 
with a purple brim, The locality is hero indi¢sted by a Dorie column 
with white capital, which is artistic short-hand for the palace of Hailes, and 
within the palace is Persephone, holding o sceptre capped with a pome- 
granate; she atands away from the scene, but looks back at Kerberos. She 
wears i chiton and himation. 

On the reverse is « plain block of stone* in the centre, before which 
stands « statue of Athena with face to left, the left hand up-raised, aml a 





Fira, f.—AMPHORA: Heron Puiven ar Deaporre. 


spear couched in the right, This position of the-goddess ig new to the type; 
she ig usually placed on the further side of the block. The ‘two heroes are 
(imped, not armed, but each has two speara m the left hand, and the one on 
the night has a sword, Behind each is o ehield, the one on the lef being 
inscribed OXO, while the other has'a tempod asa device: and whove each shield 
isahelmet. The space above is filled in with branches’ The warrior on tho 
night holds an object between his fingers, preanmably a reoods; the same 











has luey polnbal put to Blinkenberes (atth, 
2 aes Milthed. xxill. (1608), p. 9), that it really re- 
; a | have rofrainect from.styling thia eljiutan  promnte tim tuble on which a bearil wing acid 
alter," nw it hus heen hitherto oulled, sinoe it ont for playing thu ecre of de] Firrs ypauuar, 





* Stuilmiogka tr Jaded. d, dre Jaal (1899), 
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nection occurs on B 198 in. Brit, Mus, but no peasi are here visible on the 
table between them as is usnally the case." 

The subject of Herakles and Kerberos occurs on no fewer than 30 
blick-figured vases, ns against 0 red-figured, and 7 of luter date. Several 
fista of them have been made, the first by Gerhard in hia Auserleme Vason- 
lildey, ii, p, 157+ he gives there 13 examples; supplemented by Conze iy 
Ans, el! Tust, 1859, p. 398, who adds 1Lanore. Dr. FL J. Schneider iy his 
Zwilf Kiimpfe des. Herakles, p. 45, gives a mare complete but, somewhat 
inaccurate list, which has been partly corrected by Hartwig in Jahrbwch vii, 
(1893), p, 158, As Hartwig does not give a revised list in full, | have thought 
it advisable to do so here, pointing ont where possible the verintions im the 
type, Several of the vases in Gerhard's list are only vaguely and superticially 
desenbed, and even now it is possible that there may be ome or more 
duplicates: but as far as possible every item has heen identified. 
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1], REACK-FIGURED VASES, 
A. With Enrpotheus in pithos > no pulace af Hadey > i. hous theres feaile 























1 ein Cerretr | Lowrre | are Mon. del Fat. ri 36 = fat 
2 | Caerctun | Cereute} | Castellani — = | abl del Fra 2800, 209) — a 
Hydra 
E. No palace of Hadiw or Euryuthins ; KE has two beads 
9) Amplore — |Munich 16a inghiramt, Foal Pitt ik) 4 A 
| | | S-136 
i) Anmplom — | Munich 300 = e z 
@lAmphors [Yui | Borla 1880 = rf | aD 
Jn 3 Ville . } = c 20 
7 Amphom | Rhodes vee ake = — —_ 
4) Amphora — St. Motersbarg | 122 _ t 1p 
| Anmydlicons = Wizborg 250 Gexhard, Ail Peek it | il aA 
10) | Amphare ornate amet — a ai? Foe srs, p, 1748) — la 
| Amphura — Duermtil 20a har, phere a i}; oo Dt; 
12 Amphom | Cervetri | Castelian! =. na Hilt Toad. 1888, 248) — 
)3.) Anmpluiyea Depoletti = a " : | 
1a Atmpliona = Candelorl - | F 10: 
te Autti Orviety — = | Ain dat” Dra, 1877, 124) — -_ 
le Chinal _ — § hiram, Prat ‘ok Fiat \. 40 c 16 
17 “Ambo — — | _— Ausert, Vanile ih) ow is. 
1a | Ae hin | - — - ieScianshch k : 
iy a — Baseqpyrin | _ oa calf Past. ter, 2B) og ts 





" Another interesting variant of the Rrett- Cyprus Mus Cu, q. $4, No, 1403); bobi 
epi! ' type is given by a Oypriote-Attio oinochoe vast pinyl Gila liktpiadanb Kreis " 
from Poll ju the Musenny ul Sinosla (Myres, 
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| th | mar | prio — | Aree er nat | PIALLOATIK. eu ai | 
OO | Hyde = (Cara paar = _ | i 1a 
21 | Kylix - — | ie ab | R. Ze tie, Mon, Fail, pi n tz 
xenokln | | 
22. Kylix Tascanella { = = Buk. dat”. /uat, ach, yh # a4 iF 29 
(35 | Likythow | Grrvwtrd  Castullnal = —— Bull tel Jnat. 1869, p.350 0 — cai 
| 24 | Tadeythos — | Athens on Cottle = r 
| 1) | 
26 | Pyals - Athrwe ‘soe eal — — | i 
| O, With paliet df Hades represintid: 
‘20 | Amphors (Asmoa | Brit Mon. — uf faa eri. po DO ae 
27 | Amphom | Cornoto / Maseow —_ i teil Taso, pr. UST r 1D 
“S$ | Ampho SA 207 Tobrbuch tiwh. Juat, vik. — | I 
Mane 0 p tbe | 
ap — Gryeriane, apl.62,, — | Hu 
HO toe iv, 50? ti A 
n |) a10 Ea tre aud oun oth | Cc | 
‘$3 | “188 | Gerhard 4 ie i. 40 2 F 
a | BE Tah. ort LF, i. A 
| 34 | — | Bull det nat 1940, 124) ¥ 
38 — | Gerhurd, 4.71 381 : G 
| 28 | | de Zeit: 1859, ple 12h _ B 
ie | (i. hiss imme hia) | 





Tl, EED-FIGURED VASES, 
A) Without Euryethous or palace of Hades. 
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ro ett | = bs pita Beer 1893, ph ee ih | — =~ 
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Bh. With palace of Hailes. 

al (aaa = Louvre _ ‘Dural Coll 311 | ¥ L 

| pylis ‘)¥ath Alten bine = Juhrhuch, 1893, p. 143 — |2eN 
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LL, APULIAN VASES (Reptesentations of Wuderworl) 
TK. boa vherew hems. j 

a2 frit. Mf Y #70 tne Pork. EB. 1 | 
4 Wt ATi ease pata on Be Bs - | 
46 Wi ined insane Naples BA Li nt Tl Eo, h 
in Yotste Armentn apes SA 7o9 i rn rm x. 4, 2 
(3 |Volate-krater Rave | Karlaruhe =| 888 eo 





; [¥, VASE WITH RELIEFS, 
| 69, | tae: |Temon | Bertin 582 | Cull, Sahourwyf, L 74 ai | | 
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VII. 


Lekythos from Greece, 6} in, high, with black figures.on white alip ground 
(Fig. 7). The style is late and careless; there appear to have been purple 
accessories, hut they are faded away, The shoulder of the vase is left in red, 
and palmettes are painted on it in black; round the top of the design mains 
a band of maeander, ‘The black varnish is very poor in quality; the handle 
has been repaired. | 

The subject represented is one usually associated with the earlier bf. 
period: the combat of Merakles and Geryon, Our example presenta several 
features in which there is a marked deviation from the ordinary type, as. will 
bo seen from the description, Hernkles kneela on hin loft knee to the lef 
atl discharges an arrow from hie bow at the monster, which ia separated from 
him by a rock, on which grows a tree. On this rock Heraklos-has laid his 
lion's skin or some piece of drapery, The figure of Geryon is represented 
it, the traditional manner (tpets daSpes GNA mpoweyoueroi). One bedy 
(apparently the middle one) haa fallen forward wounded ; he atill clings to ‘his 
spear, but his helmet has fallen off The other two are armed with spears, 
and weer helmets and cuirasses. Behind Geryon -are the figures of the 
herdsman Eurytion and his dog Orthros, the latter seated on the ground, the 
former stooping forward. Eurytion weare a pilews or conteal leather cap, and 
carries a chlamys. over his iefi arm. Ho is amnied with s speur and sword, 
Under the handle appears the figure of Athena with hands raised, one of 
them holding « spear, round which twines her serpent. 

The types of Heraklea and Geryon have been collected by Klein, 
Euphronio (20d edn.), p59, and those on Brit, Mus, vases in the Catalogue, 
ii p, 17; nor do there appear to be any adilitions to make to the list, The 
one that approximates most pearly to our example appears to be the rf. kylix 
Hustrted by Klein en p, $1, but only in owr vase ig Herakles turned towards 
the left! Again, nowhere else but on our vase does Herakles kneel even 
when twing the how (which is also seen on Munich 407 and Brit, Mus. B 442); 
the attitude in this case seems to be borrowed from thie east pediment’ of 
the Aegina teniple, where Herakles appears as a kneeling archer, 

Another new feature is the position of Eurytion nod the doy, who are 
usually represented as lying wounded or doad) und finally we note the rock. 
which often indeed forms the centre of a scene on bf. vases (cf. the Brit, 
Mus. Trotlos byidria B 324) bot never otherwise occurs ina Geryon-scene: in 
fact Merakles is generally too close to Geryon to use any weapon but a elub 
iY sworl It may be that the painter put in a rock here to give the idea of 

iatancs, 
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latinthonaic amphoriskos, $4 in, high, with black figures on red grown! 
uid white details (Fiv. 8), This littl vase can hardly be regarded aa 
belonging to the class of Panathennaic amphorae, althongh it has all their 
characteristics i miniature. It was presumably a child's plaything, as many 
vase-paintings seem to indicate that toy vases were popular in the Greek 
nurseries. 





Fria, §.—Panaturxaic AWPianiennd, 


Small as it is, itis- by no means devoid of interest, In date it must be 
quite lute, perhaps of the 4th cont. 1c, to judge by the free and careless 
execution, The figum of Athena is of tho wsual type, but on the reverse is 
what appears to be an entirely new subject for a Pansthenaic amphora, vie. a 
runner tm the torch-mece (Aapradinépouia). This aubject is common ut 
late T.f and Groeco-Italian vasea of the fifth-fourth century (io, F 59 and F 
oo in Brit. Mus, and Tischbom, Aamilion Paws ii PL 58). The runner 


——— 





: vl E 627, E634, 635, co. in Tirit: Mua: also Jahn li Ber. al wicks ffemiiaek SRA 
p. 24a if. - 








4 Jabréuch, xii. (1898), Anceiaer pp 109, fig. 11. 
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A DEDICATION TO ARTEMIS 


THE coin of Sicyon, of the obverse of which uw drawing by Mr. F. 
Anderson (made over a photograph) is given hore, has been twice published 
both times by Professor Percy Gardnvr.! 





Sraree oF Srcrow (British Musenm), 


Tt is 8 stater of the fourth century B., of the usual types: 
Olwerse: ££ Chimaara to ¢, 
Reverse: Dove flying r.; behind it, over the tail, a small bow. 
The whole in an olive-wreath, Concave field, Stightly doubli- 
struck an both sides, 
Weight 188 grains (12182 grammes), 

The inscription on the obverse, which fonds apecial iutercst, to this piece, 
is unique among adscititious inscriptions upon Greek coms,” not only in its 
elaborate character, but in the mantier of its execution, Such inscriptions 
ore in other cases prafiti, scratched with o point) this is pricked ‘into the 
metal with a pomted instrument, 








' Numirnagtie Chronicly, irs, pp 189 (PL ews Movie, 1674-77, Tp 825% To hin 
VIL Fig. 6,.from a itwing by #. Lees}; Brit. Hiab adil the dole of Phen, Fa & weit, ps. 28, 
Mia. Catal, Pofopommoms, p, 41, no, a, (PL and Corinth, fer, Nwut, 1809, p. xii anil 
VEE, 26, mutotypo), | EM. Catal, Cortath, nom 4, 151, 226. 

* They have been collevted by F, Lenurmant, 


A DEDICATION TO ARTEMIS. 403 
Professor Garduer, in publishing the inaeription, reads ib 
APTAMITOE TAZ EAKETAE AMON. 


He adds that the T of the third word may bea f, the A of the fourth word 
is indistinct, and that ‘at the end of that word is a mark which might stand 
for j, although I believe it-merely to indicate the end of the inscription, there 
being a similar mark at the end of the firat word.’ These difficulmes are, 
however, small in comparison with that connected with the meaning of 
fxeérag (or tather @eras, if it is an adjective formed from the verb ércew). 
None of tlie explanations connecting the word with Ace seems to me entirely 
satisfactory. 

Under these circumstances « further examination of the inscription 
seemed worth the making, My resulis are ay follows, 

In the first place, as will be seen from the drawing, the initial letter af 
the inscription is most probably that which stands under the chimaera’s tail, 
behind the left hind Jeg. I make no doubt that the letter is 7 and not [, 
which could hardly be represented with the same number of points m both 
atrokes, even in a carelesaly punctured inecription (which this is not). But if 
it ia T, its position in regari to the other letters can only be explained by its 
being the first letter of the inscription. In beginning the dedication, it was 
untural to hold the coin so that the type stood the right way up. But the 
writer found out his mistake when he came to make the second letter. If on 
the other hand this 7 is uot the first letter in the Inseription, its position Is 
much less explicable, 

~The ingeription offers no further difficulty until we come to the first 
latter of the second (outer) circle. Thisisread by Mr,Gardneras A, All that 
is visible is A, It might be supposed that the lower parte of the two legs of 
A were omitted owing to want of room. But this supposition is excluded by 
the fact that in other casee of confined space the punctures are carried over 
the edge of the com, as inay be plainly seen In the letters KE behind the tall 
of the chimaera. Hence there seems little doubt that the letter in question 1s 
A anid not A, 

After the letter jj cies the last sign in the inseription ; Mr, Gardner con- 
jestures this to be a stop of the same kind as occurs of the close of the word 
ARTAMITOE. But while the latter stop ia made with two strokes of the 
instrument, effecting marks much larger than any others in the inscription, 
the sign at the end is made in exactly the same way as the letters. It is 
eaft, therefore, to suppose it to be | and not a stop. 

Thos read, the mseription becomes 

TAZARTAMITOETAZEAKE 
AMON! 
which | interpret rag 'Aprodycros ras 8() A(a)wed(tt)nowe, 





' Drawer of the bow, ‘deliver from  foneation | aml the tormimition -ret wonlil at 
trouble,” ‘helper in ehilthivth.' [t is also ony rate herd a passive force. 
questionable whether (werd) is m possible 


G. F. HILL 


The omission of the second letter of the preposition is of conrse quite in 
crder' But the omission of the rowela in the word Aawedaipow cortainly 
gives pause, The first A could, however, easily eseape, owing to the A 
immiodintely preceding it; the At must have been sacrificed for reasons of 
apace, It was more necessary to preserve the dative termination thay the 
vowels in the middle of the ward? 

Abbreviation by syneope is oxceasively mre in Greek before Byzantine 
times® As M. Perdrizet has shown,’ Sadéoy on the now famous tile of King 
Nabis is not an abbreviation, hut an. imperfect rendering of the rapid pro- 
nuncintion of the Dorie form Satiéor os Bahvéos. But the form Save which 
occurs on betradrachina of Smyrna" at the beginning of the second century 
KO, ia on undonbled instance of syncopated abbreviation, The form Sacans 
hos been quoted fram e@ papyrus of the time of Euergetes IL,* but it is 20 
carelessly written that it can hardly count as evidence” 

On Greek coins of the Imperial period, especially at the beginning of 
third century, it is common to find the word AYTOKPATOP abbreviated 
AYTKP oF AYTKPA.! This form occurs so often that it can hanily be due 
to @ toore blunder, In the Cg which is sometimes foond instead of 
CEBlarror), the lose of the € may perhaps be explained by tts likeness to Cc. 
Forms such as AOYKIC for Aoveros, on the other hand, are probobly neithor 
abbreviations nor blunders, ‘but, like HMIOBEAIN, aniticipations of the later 
Greek toerminntions -i¢,-a." After the Save of the coins: of Smyrna, the 
earliest iuetance of syncopated abbreviation kaiown to me in official inserip- 
lione is the monogrammatic form of KAP for Kateap which Tmhoof-Blumer 
has described from coins of Chaleedon ond Byzantium struck at the 
beginning of the Empire” But many methods might have been allowed in 
monograms which were unusial in onlinary writing. 

These notes anc sufficient to show that the syncopated method of 
abbreviation existed, though sporaiically, at an earlier period than ts 


generally. supposed, 


304 


“(yx wea) Amadtaxpovidlit] (undoubtedly the 
ght peberation | Clynigeia Inachy. 252. hi 


othor ase the Joublo A vowrttow :-#\ Aagedal- 


ee 171, dA Aawedelors, 
Meister, Gr. Dhal,- Juwdirfiea, 490. ot ite 
cubeon ie ho. eopordlance with the mile which 
wees ‘i era wordy fit war cde, or td, anil 
other singly writings of doubly letters, 

‘tn APTAN 7 $, which scour ih an in 
eription ou a metal vessel (Hoffmann, Gr 
Piiai:-Favckr, 1000; Purged, rch, Zeifung 
zi: (168) p 203), the first 4 be prvbalily 

dtuittel by « mete aeekdint Tlie opithet pre 


coding: whould porhaps he comptoted [Aic]- : 


EPAT$*: for the wasiip of Artem ot 
Aigeire nes Foi vil, 26, 20 

Xe (nates ae pived by J, Biman, Lebar. 
shen anf pr. tnede, ip tho gtibelir. i, 


feherrteta. i jraraarien, 1801, G7 ad. Fora form 
like KN for Keurdeoupe (pe 709) oven if the 
iestoration worn certain, would larity count, 

4 Numiem, Chron. 1808, 7 6. 

Ag Micunet, til. po 100, no, O17) Seto: 
vl p. 202, 00, 1891, 

* Gtenfall, de dlaradnae Lyte rage 
vic, Hee 24 

7 St, Konyon pointe ont that. there m& room 
for more thaw om, aiid that the word sppaur 
to be Borialeon very corively written, 

* Kap at Pecinihna, Bertin Asche, aut. 
Mfiiiern, ip. 214, noe 41, a8. 

ELS. 1887, po 82; dianneria, [fitornnl 
rad Framer, § 801, BOL 

Jour! folie of! dec A L 
(T2S), pp 1h 
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Tt remains only to adimit Uhot it is impossible to ascertain to which of 
the many goddesses named Artemia in Lacedaemon this coin of Sicyou was 
dedicated, Tf, however, the dedication was pricked on the com before the wor- 
shipper came to Lacedsemon, the want of closer definition does nol scem 
unnatural, 





Since the above remarks were put into type, the inscription with which 
they are concerned has been interpreted in yet another way by Professor Q, 
Resshach* Ty most of the preliminaries bo an explanation we are ngraed ; 
as, for instance, in the identification of bhe initial letter, and im the interpre- 
tation of the final word as a dative, The 17th letter, however, he takes to be 
y, and his transliteration is accordingly 


Tag ‘Apritucros tas ey Keddy. 


This interpretation line the one great advantage of dispensing with the 
abbreviation which [ have assumed On the other hand, two considerations 
lea me to adhere to the interpretation I have proposed. Tn the first place, 
as Prof, Rossbach himself admits, the place-name KeSpap is entirely unknown, 
The invention of this name is not entirely jnatified by any philological 
probability it may possess, or by the addition it makes to our list of 
sanctuaries of Artemis. Secondly, the form A Tor +. ulthomgh by ne meons 
impessible in Peloponnesian alphabets, is much less common than fF. The 
probabilities are therefore in favour of the value which has hitherto been 
arven to the signin this inscription. 

| G. F. Him.. 


——— es SS _—_ —_— 





At the shrine of Zone Raaiot mm Cormyra a = of Lacetacmon em) Coditow, a well a. of Compre 
stamp with the amme of the god, Alby (tama: — liself), fe would sewm that the atainp fn this 
grammatically written) Hacle, wacliopreaaklon esse wed provided try ceo temple wu thorities. 
deditated ooina (Bot. Miv. Catal. Tireealy fo ® SerHorr Pailetey, [Pockeneehr ii, 20 Ang. 
adetolia, p. 153, noe 415-60, inelndigg enime 1808, p, 105d. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM EASTERN ASIA MINOR, 


Tre following inscriptions are some of the spigraphinal results of three 
journeys in Eastern Asin Minor, The first two of these, in which Prof W. MM. 
Ramaay, Mr D, G. Hogarth, the Rev. A.C. Headiom, wd Mr. fA Ro Munro 
took part, were nade-in the summers of 1800 and 1891, the third, which wae 
organised by Mir. Hogarth and in which I took part myself, was made in the 
summer of 1894. Tlie geographical results of these expeditions have been 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society m the form 
of h paper by Mesars. Hogarth and Munro, entitled "Modem and Ancient 
Roads in Eastern Asia Minor’ (2.4.5. Suppl. Papers, ii. pp. 043-739) and a 
paper by coyself "A Jonrney in the valley of the Upper Euphratis’ (fteo- 
wriphioal Jimena, viii, pp. 318-385 aml 453-474) 

The inseriptions are arranged under the pluces where they were foun 
without reference to their probuble dates or the language in which they 
ary written, It woul! have been possible to classify tle either im 
respect of age op of subject, but they do not fall readily into any such 
divisions. Comparatively few of the inscriptions are without interest, but 
special attention may be drawn to Nos, 1,2 which are interesting us belong- 
ing to the historical Cilician Gates, to No, 14 (copied curiously enough int 
Loniton) from Samosata which adds another to the rumarksble serie: of 
inseriptions ov the montimente of the Nemrud Dagh and neighbourhood, and 
i the Jegionnry tiles from Sadagh which establish the identification of this 
place with Satala, for which epigraphical evidence has hitherto been, wanting. 
No. 45 0 fine inseription of Justinian and No. $4 which gives » fixed point 
on the frontier road-along the Euphrates north of Melitene ate alee worthy 
of note, 

I am indebted to Prof. Rameny, Mr. Hogarth and Mr, J. G. © Anderson 
for many suggestions which are not always acknowledged in tho text, 

Tn every case the initialsof the copyist and the year in which the copy 
was made are given above the inscription, 


Cute ba, 

Nol DOG, bst4. Cilia Gates 
IMro ——_ ——_—— —V Top, C[itesar Maren A To- 
RELIVS — — —— — V5 relius [Prolms! Pijus 
FELIAINVIG — — AVG. Felis Invieltus] Angi] 
STve | Oo -—— —— = a stus [P]o[ntifox Maximus) 
VRAIN — =. vinm [lations tranite (iit?) 
OROT] — —— — — + — ae Kl eAcecne | 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM KASTERS ASIA MINOR OT 


The joseription, which w cut on 6 pane! in the rock of the narrowest part 
of the Gates, is the same as Lo Bos-Waddington, No. 1520 and CJL. tii, 228 
where Mommaen restoraa vibe fafiore [tremity from AMITATIORE), It was 
copied by Mr, Hogarth with the aid of an inyprovised laddur mada of 
two fir poles ant pieces of cord, With an ordinary ladder’ it would 
doubtless be possible to decipher the whole of the insription, which is frirly 
wall preserved. 


Nae DG. VWY. 180 Jhul 


I...-- 1. A (vijam 
EI, .....-OFILIS e[t pontas] (a) Piy)lis 
YSO _.. TLAAV.. SM iagfue md Allfexan [dri lei 
EXIN ..CR , CAES™. IVI. ex in{tolgr{o} (rjest{i}tui[t], 


Qn @ pillar eot out but not detached from the living reck on the 
modern road about 100 varda Bulow (On the south sido off the Gatea. Tt 
is the some inscription w# that given in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1510 and 
OEE. tii, 227, Lowe the biterpretation of this and the foregoing inseription 
ey Prof, Ramawy, who rea! ot the end of the first, OPO). , A/KWN, and the 
eccond, from eo onwards, io fall os here restored The oew inserption 
enables us to restore the end of Le Bas-Waddington, no, 1495 : uaque Allexan)- 
driafm «jx infteg jro [rest }i[tuit]. 


No.8, D.GH. V.W.Y, 1804 Missi ( Mcpmiatia) 


MOYCEOCEMNMACINPOAN//////I/ 
YNOTPYDWNOCTOYASEADOYNIC 
TEYCATAYTWTHNITPACINTWANTEL)/// 
//IWANANTWNEIKOCAETIAC 
| AENOTEAOPICTEYCACAYTONKAIA ‘ 
/VENHOEICYNOAYTOYKATANANT AKA 
|/MHAYNAMENOCATINTPOCAYTON 
TONPAFMAAEITIOMENOCKAITHEDHM// 
/WTPODHKAINAPABIATAXYTEPONTEAE! 
WNTONBIONEMIKAAGYMAIKATATPYOSW iy 
NOCTOVYAAEADOYMOYKAITWNTEKNWN 
AYTOYTOYCENOYPANIOYCOEOYCKAI 
TOYCKATAXGONIOYCKAINACANA 
PANKAIAYCCANXOAWOGHNAIAYTOIC 
ENOAWTWBIGAYTWNEAITAIEPAMH is 
EZONAYTWMOIHCAIKATAMHAENA 
TPONONMHAEOCTOYNMOYCAAEYCA! 
EITOYMNHMAAIOVICTONAIWNAHTPY 
dWNAHAAAONTINAMHAEZADANICA! 





AOR VY, W) YORKE 


TITWNENTWMNHMEIWMHAETONAPAKE tr 
MENONMOIEMBOAAAINOPYZAITINAME 
NEINAEEMOIAKEPEONEGOAOTTOECWOEN 
TWNCYNKEIMENWNAIGWNEKTOCEIMH 

€ ANMATNAMONHBEAHCHHCY////CKH//OC 
MOYHNKAIEANTICAAIKHCHHEMETIC a 
BAAYHAAIKWCKEX//AWMENOIAYTO!// 
//TENOINTOOI/YT/N@EO! 


Will Ofr/iw 


Movetos ¢u wast rpoAnladteis) vero Tpudwros tod adeAdhor, miarevoas 
abrgs mh mpaety raw yeo(py|ia warrey elxoraeriac, [ob |ié wore Noyer- 
Tepgas muroy Kai afm ){) [r]n@ete tord aro xara wayre ea[l]: ph Suva pavos 
iyiw mpog auroy To jwpaypa, Maropevoy Kai TH ednulep! ly Tpobi] xai vapa 
Sia raxvrepoy Tedelwy Tov Siow, ewixadotpar sara Tpvmyng roi) ddepoe 
pov wal tow téevey abrod toy dvoupavious Geovy xai tory xaTayPoviers, 
wal wioay dpav «al Miccav yohaOivar uirois dv The Tei Big -atrév- «al Ta 
feoa ph €2or anre worfjeas kaTh Oe TpaTUr, PyOe OeTOUK pow omhetiorns 
éf i) To penwadlou 2 is tor alae i Tptduva G tXAor tend pee éfachavlcac Ti 
Tie €¢ Te pampelo, pyde TO mapaneipené por 2udodabe opitas TED, pever 
bé dpoi dxtpeow df bAov vo fowler Tor corempevwy Mbwr, datos el aay far 
Mayra wory Gekgery } culyjoxy[plos mov. thy «al fay Tig adianery H éué tes 
Braden adixae wey[o]Aaperor avrolic] yerourro of [a ltr[oli Peni. 

On « stows lying close to the road from Adana to Missis, about five 
minutes beford entering Missis It waa copied by V. Langlom an! is 
published in Waddington snd Le Bas, No. 1499, but as their copy is fier from 
perfect an! the mscription 74 Interesting, I have given our copy in full 

The Greek ia now quite straightfirward, the only doubt being the 
intérpretation of éuforaéy (line 21). Waihlington and Le Bas take this 
to be for fuSorddior the diminutive of ta8o\a¢ ‘a grafted tree! Can it, 
however, be an adverb, expressing violent ruySwpyylal Maveéos and 
deepeos are for Movaaios aml dxépasos. 

To line 24, we may restare ovroxqvos = ommtybernalié with certainty, 

The Jetters at the bottom of tho inscription mre undecipberable; . 


they possibly may have recorded the infliction of pennities for violation 
of the tom b, 


Nod DIG, Usd, tial, 


. TOP, ... ODONINMEAS 
EEN BIONTTOAEMOICCTPATEATAN 
AHMHTPIOCACK , . . AACYTALA 
NETPANIAAENINACYTAAAEAGS 
KAITOICO ONE YCIMNHMHECXAPIN 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM EASTERN ASTA MINOR, 400 


dv |\éfew Sioy mokduore ot pati wrar. 

Anpyrpiog Ace oprejdféjou(?) Tale Derparl(e (Mevierie) te adeihe 
eal Tory yoretod wens ypu, 

The first part of the inacription ia evideutly metrical, Mewlawov, the 
genitive, scome to be written for Meviewy, the dative, os often. Demetrina 
and Menippus were sons of Asklepiades(?); Montppus became a soldier anil wit 
wiissio honewta received the titizenship as usual, armel took the pame (0, 
Petronius, perhaps after his commander. 


Nos. D.GH 1894. hid. 


LENTINIANG4 
€ETVSILENTEN I 
ETH SC AS IANO 
MIAXI2 § fViCF ORTEVI 
Pel; ELE AVSS 
bi! Kas | 


[VaJlentiniano et V tm aed et [Grjatiano (m jaxi{ mia] vic[t}ori[bjn(s) 
sofmper] Auge. 


On a column, much defaced; m a graveyard below the village on the 
right bank of the idan. Tt is evidently a milestone, For the form Valentenp 
for Valenit ch COLL. vii. 10852 where Valontmo occurs. A copy of this 
‘juscription ia given by Heberdey and Wilhelm in their work Meigen in ilies 
(Wiener Deokehriften vi, p, 13), but na i differs eliphtly from the above | 
have thought it advisable to publish our copy. 


No.6 D.GH, VW.Y, 1804, (Aid, 


ATIOCOO © - CATIOCICX YPOCATIOCABANATOC 
OCT. gerd)! HMaACEAEHCONHMAC 


aylog O Sled |e, dyioe iayupos, ayiog udararos, 
6 orlauplméle dc judg dhetray Hypa: 


310 Vv. W YORKE 


Qn two fragments: of a long marble block lying ti # graveyard on the 
right bunk of the Jikan (Pyramus), The second half of the inseription has 
Alen been copied by Davis (Life in dsiatic Turkey, p. 67); he bes AJHMAC 
in the second line, This form of the tpicasjiew was introdiced by Peter the 


Fuller at Antioch (he died 477), Jt wae afterwards adopted by the Syrian 
Monophiyaites, 


New. ViWiY. 3894. Farsewit: 


GEWSGEWN fea} Gedo 
All Aci 
METICT Wi eryieor Ta 
No, 8 
ABHNA ‘AG@i ve 
No, 9. 
ANT UTAMAMVLATP Ww Al bp}y Ala Marpe- 
NAZWCAEAYT ra tore éayr- 
HKALAYPHAIW fj Kai Adpryrin 
HAIO A WPW "Wrrobdiow + 
WANAPIAAN gi dvlipt jap 
HAMHCX APIN HRETS SE pnewe 


Nos. 7 and 8 are on cipp! in the courtyard of « private house; No, 9-on 4 
aarcophagus lying close to the mosque, Yarsowat is a small town Khowing no 
aign of antiquity about 12 miles on the road from Misais to Oamaniel. The 
inscriptions may denote an ancient gibe, | 


No, 10, DG, SARM, 1891, Sis (Flaviopalis 7), 
In thy courtyard of the Seyod; badly cut and defaced, Teulings: vory 
Joubtfol 
ANTIFIATPWITACIPYA) 
AMEIAIPEIA). o oce 
OVYO!///AYTOYTHNKAGE 
, « PANEYNOIAZXAPIN 
Perhaps . = 
Avtiratpg Maci[elplarys) or Mass[ pi JAH or -og] 
ap e\r|acpelal?) [Ex](ry)oe + 
(B) Hig) abrod rhy xaBe- 
blpay edvolaz yapen. 


In line $ we have the genitive roo boli) as often. 
In line 2, the last five letters are apparently cerct 
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No. LL. DAG. 181. fhe, 
Cippus in « small cemetery in the town | very faint, 


ETOYTCEME .F.. 1/PO 
KAATAIA . MAPEKOT 
N/K AETHNEYNEKAATTOT 
[ALTE AN ACHE 
“Eruvg eno’ -[o deiva] 
Kiavela[p] Map«oiy 
Thr} Kot yuveRd aro 
Frexa) peony: 


Sis was formerly identified by Ramsay with Flaviopolis (fist. Geogr. 
p. 385), The era of this city was A.D. 7+ which will make the date of 
the inscription «.p, 310, if the identification, which he is now inclined ty 
abandon, is correct. 


No1%. DGH. E801. Marash (Gormeniote 7) 
Cut on the rock over tomb-doors In a street. 


(1) EVEVY YXIA Eb <ev> iy =e) 'A- 
FABOKAIA yatloxAla. 
OYAEICAB abbele a8- 
ANATOC ararTos. 
(2) EVWVXHC Evyveyn = et) =- 
Hi IMAOW [okea?) pn. cis 
VN AGAN Seig] a@ay- 
AE Tac a|ros. 


Nols LARM. 691, JLtid. . 

Fragments of stele, round at the top, broken helow and chipped to 
Hight, built Inte the wall of a private house ; the rest is built in close by, but 
the writing is hidien. 


BEQENHKOO Bead deryxdys 
LAPIHIC hapiner 
BAPNAIDY , Bapraiey 
CrP aTHrOoc eTpariyyos 
EYPONANEL elpam dvéc- 
THCEN YNEPT THrev inrep T- 


[Wis cwrypiag éavToy «.7.A]. 





YW. YOREE. 


a 
— 
wa 


CoM aM AGENT. 
Nola DG, VAW-Y. 1805,  Simsat (Samerata) 


x 
BAL : 
OCAIKAIOCENIDANF 
diAEAAHNOCKBACIAERD 
NIKOYKAIBACIAICCHEA 
AOYTHCEKBACIAEALC ANT . 
MHTOPOLCK 4AINIKOYTOYT 
/HCONOMONTEKOINHCEYCE 
\NANTANPONOIAIAAIMOND 
EENIEPAIC . ETF ANANTONAT 
CINBEBAIOTATHNAAAAK 19 
ONOLeE~o NEATH 
TEKPICINKAIAYNAMEDCE 
KAPICTHCAITIANECXON 
POHNATACIBATIAEIACEM 
THNKAIL , EPYINAMEIMHTON 1 
THTAAIAKAIKINAYNOYEME 
AIEDYFONKAINPAZSEQNAYCE 
ENEKPATHCAKAIBIOYNOAYVETO 
POOHNEF QNATPOIANBACIAE! 
ALOCTEDPOMACAOYKAIANOAA » 
MOYKALAPTATNOYHPAKAEOYC 
MENOCTIAAALACAYNAMEQDE 
MHCHAIKIQTINGEQNMELAAD 
ENIEPAITEAIOEIAIMIACNEPIO 
NIDICXAPAKTHPAMOPOHCEMHC = 
JEICAE=| ACTIAPECTHCAME 
CANAGCANATOYOPONTIAOC 


s 


Lhave indieated the corner of the stone round which the inscription 
rons with crosses. x Xx, 


Baclsdevg pbyax 'Arrioyos be- 

og éixacoy Emibarn| s drkopwparcy Kai 
dikdAAg o [¢]e Sacike|@o Mifpatarov «a- 
Nijixow «at Gaciticons Alaodixns Ceay gei- 
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5S abdlAdou ris ex Barthias Avt[ioyou Heod di- 
Ao unrapas xaduvixoy rodt[o streSeia yreauns 
€ pis yOpOe TE MOLISE etre Geiac reSouieroe T- 
a rdvra mpovotas Saipopely Madeiace atrete- 
EB @a' lepaie. eye rdvrow dy ali ob jovow erp 
10 ev BeBascratyy AA «Lat @rodevety Hoieryy 
dv pores dpdpico 7i)[v eboeSeray, Thy atriy 
re xplow Kab éveduems e[irvyety «al ypyrens po 
xapoerrie altian tryor, [rap ddov Te Tov ior w- 
deny aracs Baorkelas Zul iis eal bUKaKd micToTe- 
15) rye «al [rem fir dpeiarytor | ipyotperos THY Gc10- 
rata; Ad & nal xvdiravs pel ya\ous wapadifos 
Siddhvryor wal wpabewn duce| Arictow elenyarws 
éqexpiryra xai Biov srodverol dy paxapletes ewAy- 
pathy, dye watpwlay Basihellar rapurasev aro 
90 Aude re “Opoudedou wai “Awdd{mvoe Midpov “HAicy ‘Ep- 
piot «al 'Aprayvou “Hpaedeany ["Apews, Kal tracy 
od)pevos Wadaids Suripems [eal royns bday Tie €- 
pis Pccwriy Cede peyddele the dpyalay teyaaw 
dy igpae te AcGelai jude wepie[ , - . Safpoou! ovpa- 
25 plows yapaxtipa popdijs duis [Aryxdors corpove- 
y eis Gebiay wapéotyca, wel faye Sleasoy pvdde- 
cor afararoy dporrices ao - 


On one sido and the back of a broken alab of black basalt in the 
possession of H. J.B. Lynch, Esq,, of 33 Pont St, Londow, This dab was 
brought to England ome years ago by Mr. Lynch's father fram the banks 
of the Euphrates near Samosuta.” On the front of the slab » iutnan figure 
in carved in relief. Only the upper part of the figure is preserved) it ia 
turnad to the loft with right hand extended und wears a mainte crown 
The whol slab measures 2 ft. T im. in height, | ft. 2 in. 1m breadth and 1 in, 
in width. The depth of the relief in which the figure is curved igs at the 
forehead 14 in, and at the breast 3 in. 

From the character of the inscription and relicf, the material and the 
general correspondence in measurement, there can be no doubt that-this stone 
belongs to a series of reliefs, onw of which has been found ilready at the 
village of Selik near Senisat (Samosata) and is published im Tumann and 
Pachatein’s book (Arise in A.A. p. 368, 1), The subject of this relief 15 
very similar to that of one of the reliefs found on the Nemrud Dagh in whieh 
King Antiochus of Commagene is represented in converse with Heracles 
whose hand he grasps, and it has an inseription which is almost word for 
word the same as 9 portion of the long inscription which Human and Poch- 
stein found on these monuments. Heneo they infer that » aucouil series of 
‘aliafy ou a much smatter scale with the same subjects and inscriptions was 
pul up by Antiochus at or near Samosata, for it is not certain that the 
monument ut Selita in ente, The inscription on Mr, Lynch's stone in the 
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same way corresponds almost exactly with the begiuning of the long inseripr 
tion on the Nemrud Dagh ; it ia written in the same manner, that is, partly 
on the side and partly on the back of the slab, and the figure of the relief is 
turned with extended hand as if in converse with another figure, By the 
aialogy of another of the reliefs belonging to the large monuments this 
figure may be identified almost certainly with Apollo, who wears her as 
there a radiate crown (Humann aud Puchatein, op, cit, taf xxxviil. 2). The 
only diserepaney between this slab and the slab found by Humann anil 
Puchstein is in the measurement of the depth, Our dab measures inches, 
theirs 22 inches, but there is no reszon why the alabs ahaili) have been all of 
the same thickness. 

The restoration of the inscription presents little diffionlty, Lines 1-1 
are the seine ps the beginning of the inscription on the Nomrud Dagh (H. 
and P, op, it. p. 272, lines 1-7) and lines 9-19 of our inscription correspond 
exactly with Hines i. a, 10-24 0f theirs The rost of the inseription can. be 
easily restored with the exception of line 11). Mr. Hogarth suggests wepto[yis], 
Mr. G. F. Hill srepr{éou) (i.e a stone relief fillmg one cirentt of the monu- 
ment). The expression ef &frac=!in converse’ does not occur on the large 
inseription, but doubtless there wae a relief on this monument representing 
Autiochis and Heracles grasping hands aa on the Nemrud Dagh. 


Note DG. VWY. 1804, Ibid. 
i/] SYMPCCBCEBANTICTP)I//// 
ov wple)aBleured) EeA(aerod) dvtierpl atypyou) . . 


(Cat in large letters ‘on a big equared stone built into the bLuld at 
Samosata. Unfortunately the nome of thie 'legstue Auguati’ is misaing. - 


No lh DGH. Tsié. Lhd. 
IYPAOESHIA 
\ONTONKTICHN 
WLOY AWHOYAIO 
WLLL EBD De 


Ona pedestal in the court of an Arnenian house, 
No 17, DG, VW EY. E804 diel 


7@o™M [tT], (0) af, 
LEG Xvl Leglio] X VL. 
Fef Fi layia] Ffirma] 


On s-cippus.in.e private hans 
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Ne Ik: D.G.H., VW.Y. 18d: Zhi, 
JIUVX2HOIIA I 
Legion(ijs XVI, Fflavine) Flirmac] 
Retrograte. On a tile shown to os, The Legio XVI. Flavia Firma was 
brought into existence by Vespasian, and is already known to have been 
stationed here (vo C.Zoi. val, vic po l404, and Mommaen's Proriees, vol. ii 


p. 119). 
Nos DGB 18o4. Kirabhta. 


OrneP. €. awijrep €- 
KYAAINE . etdounel y 
DIAAAEA Di Adher- 
DOCETEYZA dos érevffa- 
TOBWALON re Soudy, 
AN AZIN "AvaEw, 


Hexameter, On on altar in « private house. -Philadelphus dedicated 
the altar to ona of the kings of Commagene, meaning the reigning king to 
be understood, while he adds a dedication at the end to all the kings (pest 
and present), 

Noa 20, VW.Y.DGH 1896 Jind. 

Atthe Roman bridge on the columm nearest the left bank of the Kinklita 
Chai, aluost completely erased, It is on the sume colume as that on which 
the name of Julix Domne is inseribed (v, (LLL. tii, suppl 6714). 


IMPCAES 
LE MUMML MUIR Ue 
SIMMS LSA Vf tL LE? 
VMLALELE LLL 


The lotters are all so donbtfial that it is useless to hazard any conjecture 
as to the Enoperor tefirred to, but the existence of the inacription is 
important, as If pomts to the probability of this bndge being the work of an 
earlier Emperor than Septimins Severus. 1) is improbuble that the erasure 


sia VW, YORKE, 


ean be that of Geta’s name, for, as Humann and Puchstem have shown, there 
must have been « fourth column belongmg to the bridge on which his name 
would naturally have been inscribed The copies of all the meoriptions 
belonging to the bridge, with the exception of the above, which was not 
noticed by Humann ahd Puchstein, are to be found m the Corpus (OT £11. 
suppl. 6700-6714), In bl. 1S of 6714 we read MVNIFICENTISS—E“ VM. 





No. 21. V.W.¥. 1804. Perrin (near Adiaman, the ancient Perve). 


YYXE Yreyl at) 
rALANOYEAI Tatavov xai 
AAAPOANHC Mapeaeny. 
TAYTATAP rabra dp. 


On a recess cut im the rock; to the right of the inseription are the 
figires of a reclining man aul sitting woman roughly seulptured in the rock, 
It is ope of many tombs cut in the rock which abound on the site. There 
are probably many tore inscriptions to be found on these, but time was short 
and my iiveatigations were curtailed thereby. taira ydp—for this (is what 
they are), Prof Ratmzsy compares ole Sani eyevouyy. obe dropat ov 
jrer pot. 6 Sloe tatra (Ramsay's Cities and Bishoprica of Plirygut, i. p. TOU 
and 3.0.47. 1884, p. 253) 


No 2 ViW.Y. 1894 Jdid. 


RAAMA Map- 
BOrEW Boryéew 
ANEZANAPOY AN\eFandiipow. 
SEQROY Beddou, 
CEAEYROY DeXetwau, 


Tle nume MaySoyées or MapBoydws=MapGoyaiog is interesting.’ 
Mabug or Matubug wad the native name of Hierapolis in Syria, which became 
in Greek BagStay, The modern name is Membily. 


CAPPADOCIA 


No. 23. D.GH. L801, Stade (Comane Cappacloria), 
On a marble mural tablet finely engraved. 


BEAMECIETE!|// Hed Meyiern 
THEXOMPAEKA THT xmpas Ka 
AEX AP VEE! ra ev yapre| riay 
iOTATQXMH M |:Gparay unis 





1 The mame [M)aSGeyeios bos tocn caggested by Hameay eo & fertoretion in & Syria 
cwecelption (Wright and Souter in Pal, Mephir, Manel, Game, St 180%, pe 58) 
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The name Mi@pararypys oocurE in andther inscription eopied at the 

same place and published by Waddington (v JCA, wii, bi) He draws 

attention to the interest of the mame. The goddess is evidently Ma 
(vw. Strabo, xi. 595). 


No 24 D.G.H. 1801. Jha. 
On a cippus of fine limestone im a yard near the top of the town, 


BAZSIAEAAPXEAA BagitéaApyéral ov 

OIAONATPINTON dikorarpur tov 

KTIZTHNKAIZOTHPSA aTioTyy «al ceTapa 
OAHMOE a Ono. 


This is evidently an insermtion in honour of Archelans, King of 
‘Cappadocia from B.c. 38 to a.b, 17. 


Nes. DGGE, JIARM. 1891. Jot, 
Stole in the lowse of Badiler: 


TIAPABHE Tiapagns 
KAIMIOPHCOTIAPA kai Midpyny Tiapa- 
BEITRINATPI et rae warpi. 


No 26. DG SFAR.M. 1891. find. 

On. a small marble stele now in the Aammam ot Hadjm, nme hours 
from Shahr (Comana), but brought from the latter piace according to. native 
tes timrictiy, 


CEMEIPAMIE Sepeipapns 
ORAPZANDY "Agi joPapfurev 
DAWNIATHA '‘Amjoanle tH d- 

HTHBYF A ya lnTy Guya~ 
HAIAANATING rp]l lela - - 


The last word, which is quite clear on the stone, may possibly be meant 
aa contraction for dvaravecauery. 


No 27, WALK. ih), DGH, 1891, Léa 
Padestal ina wall in the main. street. 


NOYBAAIKINNEOPNHAION 
OYAAEPLANONTONETIIDANEC 
TATONKAICAPA JEPOTIOAE! 
TWNHEOYAHKAIOAHMOC 
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Hoi@a(iew) Aieivy(row) Kopenicor 
Otediepiariy rar dridaved- 

tatow Kaigapa | leprrodei- 

rar ) Aowd) wai d bios. 

The name is that of the elder son of the Emperor Gallienus, anid 
vorreaponds with the form given in CZ. vil No, 2388 and OZ, tit Suppl 
No. 6056. For 4 disenssion of the names of the two sons of Gallienus 
#, O.LL. viii, p. 1051, and Prosopographia, sry. —An jnsermption of the father 
ha already been found in this distriot (¢. BCH. vil, Th 152), 


No 28. DG. 1800, Lf. 


Stile. | 
HAYBIOC “Hav Bios 
AAMAOY Atpa O)- 
APNATW apvea TO. 
TATPIMNH warpl pir 
MHCXAPIN jee Keeper. 


No. 20. W.SLB, Dsa0. ffi 





AYPHAI DA UPA Ade: Hriodépe 
PAIA NUT lo |pdvang rai 
CYNPI TKAI iletumplzge wa) 

XPHMAAEA xpnere eer 

> wWMNIMH XA dam poring x4- 

PIN py. 


For the same name in this distriet +. BC. vii. 137, Now 18 and 19. 


No 30 D.G-H: 18t), J bid. 


On » marble stele, The inaeriptian rune tound the tread of w large 
crogs. 


+ ENGAKATAKITEOTHCMARAPIACMNHMHCBAXXOC 
+ “Epde xeracere 0 TIS EROpias pry BRNS Bagger, 


ha 3] JAR bBo Feed, 
In the taaitt street, Broken 


1WwNMEIAAOYXPICTOIM 
¥YWNOPONONAPXIEPHWN 4 v4 
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os = feyahou Xpicto | 
é| yon (@iporor apylepiar 4 


| em unable to explam the monogram. 


No. 32. FARM. 189] Senaijvk | 
In a cemetery near Beraijik: Quadrangular altar or base crnamented 


with wreaths 
MErACZEYCOY Meyas Zeve Ob- 
PANIOCEIOYAT pdmtass Eilotie 
OCKATAKEAE oy waTa XéAet 
CIN - Bec om Heol G. 





The inscription ia the same as that published im B.C, vii, p. 147, sald 
to have been copied at Hutchhil; this copy however is an improvement. 


No, 38, D.G.H;, VW.Y. 1804. Aalatia (Molitane), 


eb “Pp iY ES [Ujmp. [Cae fs 
WLLL YALE 


FLVUWL// Fl, Julifos Constantine) 
ETFUMMANY ot Fl. JTutius Conetans} 
PPEFMAHH/4/ — PP-EF. Malximi Victores] 
SEMPERAYS Semper Augfusti 


On a pillar, certainly u milestone, forty minutes an the mail from 
Malutin (Eeki Sheyr) to the bridge of Kirkgeuz Keupru, The Nea Ae 
dafseed above and hacked away below. It ia probably the same inseri ption 
ga that copied by Fischbach and published in the Corpus (CL. it, Suppl. 
6899), though comiparatively few of our letters agree with those of his copy, 
The milestone may have belonged to either the Mel itone-Sehastes or Melitane- 
Satala rani, perliupe more probably to the former, as what appears 
to be w milestone was seen ti the line it mast have tiken in the plain 
of Hasian Badrik by Brant (o Ritter, Brvbunule, xp, 803), and we found 
no milustones on the line most probably followed by the road Melitenc- 
pataln 7 : 


390 VY. W. YORKE 


AgMEeNIA Mixon 


Not D.GH, VW. 1804, 

Close to the remaina of a Roman bridge over the Kara Budak, a short 
distance irom its junction with the Euphmtes on the road from Divrik. to 
Keroakli, 5 hours 40 minutes after leaving the village of Aimurra, 1 hour 
40 mimites hefore reaching the village of Hassan Ova 





IMP-CAES-L-M\o F 
TRAIAN V4EGIOPIOFE 
LIWS SVG PIVS-Fe PON T 

| Ex! © AA AXIAAVSPe Pe EMS 
VOFLVMINISABRINA 
POLAT VIT PER CVAb, 
|> ATVLLI MAA: LAVG PRPR 










forp. Caes, C. Mofes], 

‘Trmang|e Tjesio Pio Fe- 

(ci) Aug: Pins Fe Pont- 

ifffex Maximne P(rinceps) O(ptinues) pofn)tem: s- 
u{p}. flumint Sabrina 

© (resjtituit per OC. Vall T- 

erjtullum 1, Aig. pr. pr. 


In tho firet four lines there seems to be considerable confusion hotwaen 
the nominntive and dative, Traianus is followed by Desio, ete. In the third 
line wo have Pius Fe. repeated after Pio Felics m the secon! ime and the 
inscription penerilly ts the work of » poor Latin scholar. Attempte at 
correction (felic, for felius; pontific. for pontifex) may afterwards have been 
mute, Wher we should expect to find reetitwul we liven etrange: worl 
poltilmd? or pollitedt, evory stroke of which ia pliin on tha stone. | 

For the title of PO, (princeps optimus) in counection with Trajan 
Detins, compary CULL. ii, 4858, . 

The name of the legatus Auguati, though if cantot be restored certumly - 
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from the inseription, is new (v, Liehemun Furachin yen, p LL). Possibly we 
should read Tertullianum. 

The bridge, the restoration of which ja have recorded, must have belonged 
to ‘the Batala-Melitene rou! (seo my paper in GrogrepA, dowra. vil. 467-3).. 
The name given to the Kara Budek by the Romans, ay fir as in-ean be 
deciphered from: the inscription, ssum curiously enough to Wy the «ame as 
that given by them to our own Severn. 


Nood5, DiGEL thd. 

In # garden, opposite Pingan on the hank of Euphrates, belonging to 
Mesardurian Bartolomens, It is uot far from the spot where the mecription 
of Ala TT. Utpia Auriany was found (Arch. Kpigr, Afitth, Deter. 1984, 
1 he 239.) 

OV! 
DIA 
HR 


Ovidia 


No. 88. Sadagh (Satala), On tile: D.GH, VW.Y, 1894. 
(1) Picked tp, 


| a MSS (Lay,) XV. Apal 
SOFUAVXE w) XV. Ape 
(2) In threshold of house of Meheme) Suleiman. 


ViVX DY Leg. XV. A 


(3) In house of Hodjj Haszan. 





(4) Dbictem_ 





HS—VOL. XVII ‘ 


$92 Vv. W, YORKE 
(5) fdiefom. 


LeGXv 


Logio XV. Apollinaris was stationed ai Stale (v. Notit, Dignit. Orrent. 
with Satala, which has been generally accepted, beyond doubt, Other in- 
scriptions of the aame legion have been found at Carnmintum tn Pannonis (vy, 
Arch. Epur, Mitth. Oeater. vol, vy. pp. 208 ££). 


No. 97, V.WY, 1894 Pind. 
In) the graveyard, 


ENOAAEKATA év@abe xatd- 
KITEOMAKA kiTe 0 axa- 
PIOCANAPEAC piog  Avipéeas 
KEANATENWEC xe dpeeyewnter- 
Ko)///TECEYZAC «ol vlres ebFac= 
TEYNEPEMOY re inrdp ¢uov. 


dpayerarkortes 18 for dvayryrmcrxerres; For the formula compare 
No, 44 from Nicopolia. Many similar epitaphe exist at Sadagh, but those 
that we were able to decipher are of little or no interest. 


No 38: TiG.H. Tap4d: Jha. 


.. IVS AMMON CO, Tuljica Ammon- 
IVSE . CIVLI ins eft] C, Tulifua 


RVs ....5F . AT Rus[tien|s {[rat{res. 
No. 39. VOW. i804 Jbid- 


On atoue batt into the roof of the mozque. Apparently the end of an 
insiription. Broken above and to left. 


ere O A oy mAtre jm castror(um). 
saliadle 


The first letter of the inscription is evideutly an R from which we must 
infer a-vowel between Rand M,and though the tail of the intermediate 
letter ia quite plain on the stone-and it should by J, [t le bust on the whale to 
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restore it as E (perhaps Ff for E by error). Mater Caetrorum ia Jotbtieas 


No 40, D.GH, VWY. 1804. Dhia 
In room of house of Bal Ogli Hassan, At the hottom of an oblong alah 
4ft high, brokeu tor, The inscription ia im a very bad light, and being built 
into the living room of a howse, twas impossible to have it moved, Con- 
sequently the readings are doubtful: 


Ak. 
ANTI AIVST I NL 
MIMPEROFECTAS CA{ 





Line 1. Lmoy be Ro Line-4: there may be another letter hetweey Re 
and F. 
Mr. Hogarth suggests 
aa ies Alfa 
[SJecundas [A}rmefniaca. Const-] 
antia Justinifana] 


Miflia) jrarficte ca[str] 


I have not however been able to find other instances of the formula 'milia 
perfecta,’ and Justiniano isan unlikely name for an als, ab least none of the 
known alae take their names from eo late an Fanyeror. 

Armeniorum is qu altémutive to Armeninea, There waa an alu a@cunda 
Armeniorum at the Ossis Minor in Egypt (Not. Diya xev AM), For 
Armenians in the Roman army, v, Arrian (Gerafsg 29) . | 


No 41. D.G/H. V.WY, 1s04. Jhia. | 
On on altar built into the wall of the house of Suleiman Selim 


(hamish, 
GEN -CoL Genlio) Caluniac} 
LEs FECT Lei gic) ferit 
JN-S-F o» » Saoris) {(eimndis)? 
On another side uf the same below « wreath, 
VOR Corfonn) 


afd VY. W. YORKE 

‘This appears to indieato that Satals was a colony, « fact not known from 
other sources. That it may have been a colony and yet have struck no comms 
ia hot without parallel, v. Ramsay Hist. Geogr. p. 254. | 

To these inscriptions of Satala may be added one of the Emperor 
Aurelian found there by Taylor in 1868 (Journal RPS xxxvuly p, 255). 
which may be restored from his copy -as followe: Imp Caes, L. Dom 
Au(rj[eliano} Pfio} (PYfelici] Invicto Aug{usto] Pontif[ici] Ma{ximo] 
[Par(thicn] Mafsimw . . _ The letters ARMA of hie copy may alio be 
(ar{pico] Mafxiino] a in another inseription (Orelli 1021), T draw attention 
Lo the inseription aa it has not fou! its way into the Corpus 

We aleo found a iilestone in the village, but it is in anch bad condition 
that little more than the letters IXTP could be made out. 


No. 42 JATEM. 1891. Purk (Nicopolis), 


+THAERKATARKITAIOTHCOMA Tide xaraxitas 6 Tie pa 
KAPIACMNHHCCWTHPIKOC. —eapiey urriane Saorypiads 

OC TON? ICMENONAY TWA de thy mpirpevan aire ma- 
PAGY XPONCIBINCACTOTIA — pd Olen) ypbvav Bidoas +o wa: 
CIKGINOMANAPETH TONTH «= ot wordy xdorapéryror tov 
BINTIEPACEAEZATOENTIAN  — Blow répas dbéEaro Thy may- 
KOCM 1c NHCANACTACEWC KOoputoy THs dpactagewe 
TIEPIMEN-NEATTIAA+ repipevew GAwida + 


No. 43. DAG AH. LO), Shit 


> Altar-astele mow ated to farm the altar of the lower church. Broken 
Show, 


OTTIOCMAP “Onis Mupxos Simrec eiikiie 
FROCBIWCAC evoreSraw Mapeas “Oso "ABvas 
KAAWCEYC Wor deéotpoer Ala} aon pvn| ung 
ERWNMAPE yapur.] 

OCOTTIIOCAB 

YAACYIOCA 

NECTHCENE 


i) MONMNH 
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No. 44, DAG.H. 1891. Jed. On a small stele vary rudely engraved. 


TENGAAEC KY 4 'Enbdde lard 


Kl TA 1H Mi wert "Hyu[e- 

FP) WTPre WwW, pi(s) ((O)r{p aol ¢ or autor) Mew py/eu). 
ClANATINWC ad [d]varyindier- 

KONTECEY xowreg eth 


EAC OAITIE Pl  FacGas wepi 
AY THC QUT HS. 
A similar formuly oceurs in one of our inscriptions from Satala (No. 37), 
and also in Lycaonis, see Rameny’s note in Jbreshefte dea Geat. Just, {. 
Beiblatt, p. 95, 


Powris. 
No, 45. D.G.HLJARM. 1801, Kojiut 
Limestone slab in the graveyard, ornate letters deeply mod very carefully 
cut between ruled lines, ‘The slab appears. to hinve been let into a wall. 
Native Armenians reported that it had been brought from: Sivn Tepe, whiera 
are ruins of a church, two hours in an-easterly direction from Kejiut. 

F OPACKSHMOAY MAWICALTAGOYK’ ¢ [AO 
XAPICTOYAECTTOTOrd |AOTIMIAN 
IOLTINIANOLC*AYTOYCTOL AY ToKPATWP 
NIKHEEC TPO EO XOL AEICEBALCTOL 
ANE BIPER@\IvA ECTIorAH Ks ITPONOJA 
QOECAMIVO% FOSENAOZ! KO MHT5T WN 
KAGOA OME K*"OEIOY KOY PATO Porc 
TNE OSTHPIA TW NEAYTOTOLKHTWN+ 

+ Spas xé Gaupal jig dyatlot xe dido- 


yetoTou Gerworay di\oTiaiay, 
lovetivaros Abyoveros altoxparaip 
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vienltn |? Tporeouyos aicéfacros 

apeyipe .@ . Be otroves) xe Tpoveia 

Geabloo(lov rol) évéoFlow) eauntios) Ter | 
cadet oroupéveaw) doulertiaoy) xe Gerow KoupaTopoy 
é|el cwrypla ri gavrod oiantom + 





Tn line § either dvéyipe raira or dv, ra tide way be sugges 

Mr..C, H. Turner has eupplied the restoration of line 7. Theodosius 
wag domes sale domevicorum and curator of the sacred bunldings 
(cf Novell, Tiberii, «1, 2,4: of drdeférarc: wal peyadorpertorate: eoupd- 


qwper have charge tie Gelwr obec), 


No. 46. T.G.H., J ret 1891. 
Kowea, Go, Thermage Phazemonitarim (Strabo) im the wall of the mosque. 
marble stele, broken to left 
AYM@ALAKOCMITOICENIALMACINALETAOYCAL 
AXGOMENAITOTIAP OIGENCTA/RERAT 
HYGETOAHDECTOC NIAWTACEAQBIN OLAYTAIC 
FEMONNOX APICTOCETEYTYKTOICGAAAMOICIN 
\YCITTONOIC NY PAICIKAAONCTEDOCOSPAKAIAYTAI 
ETALETEZNCINATAANOMENALXAPITECON 






Neier nae py) TOES én) (apace vateraaueds 
‘Ay@opera: vo wapowey ér[y lately) ayAaop [iéeop] 
"Hytero t'’Hdelejros viv 8 Grace "LoStwos abrais 
‘A jyenonwn Oy dorrog, dr evruxrore Pakdworiy 
Avaimaver: vuopdaie cadov otéedos, Odpa wal ara] 
“Ty jel oprate (b)elworin dyahkhOuerai Kapireco(i)y, 


For previous publications and discussions of this epigram, gee Hubert in 
Rev. arohoxxiw. pp. S08, Robensolin, Berl. Phil, “~ L695, col 380 wad 603. 
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The inseription seem to have been written by Ttalos, who records the 

: of the tomb for iinself and wife, and the erection of a mryAg in 

his memory, anil adds the usta) cufse against violutors of the tonib, For the 

cormpt form of satopsier compare Rameay's Cities ano! Bishopric, i, pt 2, 

p. 734, ete. The last line probably gives the mame of the violator and thie 
amount of penalty paid, but ii is impossible to restore it satisfactorily, 
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Tue past year has not been one of startling. diseoyeries . The effect of 
the disastrous war has been a paralysmg one onl the difficulties in the way 
of archaeolupical work have been great, While the political situation wae 60. 
complicated, new undertakings were almost out of the questions Tht fo be 
Hoped, however, hat the report on 1818-9 will be able to speak of Crete as 
haying beet throw open bo the scientific world, The modest interesting. 
urchacoloyical event has been the foundation of m new Austrian. Tnstitnte, 
under the guidanee of Prof, Benndorf in Viena, Dr. A. Wilhelm, the well- 
known epiyraphiet, sud De W. Reichel, whose brillant essay on Homeric 
Armour we won for kim « prominent place aniwong srchacologists, are 
permanently stationed at Athena, and a building js contemplated in the near 
future. Dr, RB. Heberdey will be stationed at Smyrns and Dr. Kalinka 
at Constantinople, so that the new Austrian Institate will be a powerful 
agency for the discovery and preservation of Hellenic antiquities The old 
publication * Archaologisch-ypigraphiache Métiheiiungen cus Ocaterreich i ig now 
brought to a conclusion, and is replaced by the ‘Jabhreshefte dor Geterninichisnhen, 
Archdotogiechen Jnatitutes, of which voli. has appeared, The contemplated in- 
ternational congress of archaeologists at Athens, which the war of 1897 rendered 
‘out of the question, wae announced for Haster 1595 to synchronize with the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniveraary of the foundation of the French School, 
but this year as before practical difficulties caused ite postponement. The 
adjourned festivities of the French School took place aa arranged. If the 
congress ia to pasemble of a future date, it will be moecessary that arrange- 
ments Ahonk) bo made fur it lng enough beforehand to exmure ita puocess. 

The work of the German, American, and Eritish Sehools we 
continued on the usual lines During the early montha of the year Dr. 
Diirpield took a six weeks’ trip 1 Egypt and briefly reeounted his 
itopressions al © theeting of the Germiati School on March 31, His nerarks 
aboot the Temples of Philae in counexion with the comtsinplated water- 
atornge reservoir at Assouan were exceedingly just. Tt wns hoped, that the 
protest of Hritish scholurs would have had effect m cansing the abandonment 
of any plan, by which the island would be submerged at all. It appears, 
however, thay according to the modified plan Philne will still be covered every 
season with a few feet of water. Tt cannot be too strongly insisted, that this 
minus (iatruction equally with the old plon, only that the process will be 
inore gradual’ The wtility of the scheme is clear and no greater benefit 
could be bestowed on Egypt, but even if the expense of building two 
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reearvoirs instead of one be incurred, it is surely better than that the British 
ocempation of Egypt should euffer under a deserved imputation of needless 
Vandatian, 

The first thing that has struck the eye of the visttor to Athens this 
apring has been the «olid scaffolding on the west front of the Parthenon. 
The auapension of the work of repairs tins been due not merely to the war 
but to the diffieulty of securmg sufficiently large biocks of marbie from 
Pevitelious to replace the shattered parts of the architrave. Several blocks 
when brought were found to be naeless und ure lying on the Acropolia’ A 
tiew company has however been formed, which is beginning to quarry on the 
Marathon side of the mountain, and it is hoped that it will shortly be ii 
-position to supply blocks of the requisite size and strength, Tt hue been 
nither @ shock to the eyé fine visitors to see this scafipkling, but diere is 
renson. for thankfulness that the serious earthquake of 1894 did vot bring 
down the whole west front. At any rte the work in hand will prevent any 
further destruction of the great fabric. 

The excavations on the north slope of the Acropolit im the previout year 
resulted, it will be remembered, in the complete clearing of the caves of 
Apollo and Pan and the wucovermg of an mferesting way of access to the 
Acropolia, whily the chief actual find was the inscription which finally settles 
the date of building of the Temple of Nike Part of the construction |nid 
bare by this excavation uniler the coves ia now regarded by Dr. Dorpfelit as 
belonging io the north enclosing wall of the Polargikon, whiel in this direction 
extenda juat heyond the Clepsydra ao ue to bring it within the fortification of 
the Acropolis aud its slope, The wall in question abuts on the cithdel rock 
jist ander the western of the two eaves. Another wall uncovered which ruins 
down wWorthwards towarnle the town he regards a part of the so-called 
wall of Valerian. The most interesting find made this-year is an inseription 
contaming part of uvejducaa proposed (by Alcibiades. As it has beset 
published with commentabla promptitide by M, Kayvadias ( 2pik, Arch. 1808, 
1-2), in whese charge the excavations have been, it 1s not necessary to muy 
more than thatif is similar to (A. iv. 1p. 15, No. 614, an inscription found in 
the Asklopieion and containing « decree which confirms the Arrangements of 
thie arp i with the people of Selymbria. Thucydides (vii. 25) tells us 
thati the Athenians occupied Clazomenat, while the santi-Athenian party 
retited to Daphnia, ond that (vill, 31) Astypthis mide an attempt on 
Clazomenuve later. This decree ratifies the arrangemonts of the generals with 
the Clazomenians, whi occupied Daplinus, Either therefore the anti- Athenian 
qurty made their submission and received terma, or the Spartans were 
sncceau{ul in expelling the Athenian purty to Daphuns, with whom the 
Athenian generale then madd a covenunt. The decree supplements the 
narrative of Thuoydides, thongh not to the extent of tasking the whole 
series of evente quite clear, It must have been proposed during Aloibiades' 
stayat Athens im 408. In the rumed Byzantine choreh of the Seraphim, 
which had been covered by the débris from the Acropolis excavations, other 
inseriptions were found, mchiding au architrave block mscribed KRyppeay, 
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Work has also heen progressing at the Stoa of Attalos under the charge 
of M. Mylunis, with « view to its complete clearing. A beginning was made 
at the south side, and on the west side traces were found of an gld- road, The 
chief finds include an jnseription of the fourth century #.c. referring to Zens 
dparpios anil “Aéyey, o portmit-head (probably of one of the Pergamene 
royal family), wedi amall foniale head of the best period, 

Thirdly the Greek Archaeological Society has been excavating in the 
peribolos-of the Olympreton, the work being in-charge of M. G. Nikolaides 
Since Mr. Penrose’: work, nothing has been done, and the large precinct has 
never been thoroughly investigated. It was also thought that some of the 
standing columns required shrengthening. The whole founilation of the 
temple has been dug round aud the stylohote has been found to consist of 
three steps, the upper of morble and the lower two of poros, The lowent is 
only half the wilth of the other two an the north, south and west sides, and 
was apparently ouly Gsed asa atep on the east side, though smoothed and 
polished and eo intended ta be visible In many places the whole structure 
lias been removed. A vrain for the purpose af carrying off the min-water from 
the temple was discovern| mimning along the omtside.' The fonndationsof the 
remaining columns have been strengthened, and in the precinct by the north 
wall, a number of mseriptions and sculptured fragments of Roman times have: 
been form. South of Kallirhoe onthe Tiseus M, Skias has found a fow founda= 
tions which appear to belong to the Ionic temple by the Ilissus of Stuart and 
Revett: and Dr. Dorpfold regards this as the temple of Artemis Aprotera 

The excavations of the German Institute in Athena linve also been 
continued. After laying bare the dpyala dyopd Dr. Darpfelil's: chief object 
has heen to investigate the extent of the later Agora by discovering, if pos- 
Theseion on its east side, it will be remembered tat he had already found two: 
bullidings, one of which a quadrangular hall, may well have been the fanvous 
Sten Rasileioe Anyhow, in these luildings he sees with grent probability 
the weatern aide of the Agora (Ath Mftt xxi, 458, xxii, 223) ‘This. season 
he haa attempted to fix the position of the south side of the Agora on the 
north slope of the Arsopagas, and in an open spaco by the little churel of 
the Prophet Eliss actually oume upon the corner of an ‘old Greek building 
running eset and west, surrounded by several later walla: Thera id great 
probability that this is part of the foundations of one of the buildings on the 
south side of the Agora, perhaps the Metroon or the Boulenterion. Ii, as 
Dr. Dirpfell thinks, the so-called Ston of the Giants alan marks wo side of thie 
Agora, the dimensions of the Intter are nenrly ascertained. At the asm 
time an sxeavation on a’ piece of land belonging to M. Kalliphrouns, the 
demurch of Athens, higher up oo thi north slope af the Areopagna, resalted 
in the iliseovery of six graves of the Dipylon period. These graves dated 
from a time when the whole of the Areopagus lay ontaide the fortified wall. 
of the Polis, (v the Acropolis and its western and south-western alope. Two 
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ron swords, aniron knife; and a-bronze tance-head were found with charac- 
teristic. geometrio vases of the earlter Dipylon period. The mterest of the 
discovery lies in the fact that trness were fourm) of both burying and boning 
the corpses, so that it is ‘no longer possible to jiold that cremation wea a much 
later practice than burying. Botl seem to have existe: side by aide at a very 
early period. No success attended Dr, Ddrpfelil’s efforts to locate the 
Theatmophorion and the Eleasmion_ He lias no doubt thatthe latter sanctuary 
must have bean situated on the weet slope of the Acropolis in the great bend 
af the carri 1, and south of the Amyneion discovered by himself, but 
hirdly even foxndationa remained traceable on thisepot. Similarly while he 
atill maintains the identity of the temple of Demeter Kore and ‘Triptolemos 
seen by Pansanias ‘above the Enneakronnos* with the Thesmophorion, holding 
that the Poyx had the zame: relation to it aa the Bowleuterion to the 
Metroon, no reniaine were discovered in the spot where he looked for them. 
Some time waa devoted to clearing the great subterranean aquednet hetween 
the theatre of Herodes and its termina henesth the Puoyx. ‘To (he inveati- 
gation of the water-system and ite numerous side rumifications, ane af which 
seemed to extend-to the Acropolis itself, he haa devoted much attention, anil 
pronounces several of the channels and receptacles to be older than the great, 
mjueduct. Tn order to avert the falling inof the rock over the aqueduct, ashefi 
thirteen métres deep was snok from above at a pout half way to the theatre 
of Heredes, Dr. Dorpfeld will before long be able to publish ample 
details and plans, which will make us intimately acquainted with the water- 
system of ancient Athens. Later on in the spring, he commenced an.excava- 
tion on a pieee of ground worth of the Kotonos Agoraiog anil just the other 
side of the railway. Tere n new house waa being built, and before tts 
foundations were laid « part ot the great’ street leadmy from the Dipylon 
gate to the Avora was unmistakably discovered, When the cutting was 
made for the extension of the Piraeus railway to the Place de la Coneorrs, it 
must have-vone through this road, but uothing was observed at the time, It 
ia alan contemplated to make trial diggings on the Kolunos iteelf round the 
 Theseion,’ in the hope of obtaining further light on the identification of this 
temple. 

Mr, ©. N. Brown of the American School has been investigating 
the outside of the Acropolis with « view of finding inscriptions, His re- 
searches carrigd on with considerable risk to life und jimt have heen rewarded 
by the discovery of a number of unknown or lost stones. Dr. Cooley af the 
aaine school haa been mvestiguting the traces left by the pedimental sculptures 
of the "Theseion, and it. is announeed thet Dr. Sauer will shortly follow. ap 
his similar work on the Parthevon with a dissertation on this subject. 

Not much change in the Misetims of Athens is to be reported, ‘The 
sculptures of one of the podimenta of the old Athena temple, the aubject 
being Athena in the Gigantoumachy, have been set up in the Acropolis 
Museum, and will surprise those who have not seen them both by ther 
imeapected courpleteness and also by the complete contrast they offer to the 
Aegiuetan marbles, from which they cannot be fur removed in time, In the 
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emaller innseum.« sample of the architesturn! members of this temple haa 
also been mounted, which will give « good idea of its external appearance 
The National Museum every year is getting into more complete ‘order, but 
discoveries come so quickly, that the process of mounting and exhibiting 
everything 2 18 necessarily alow, The collection of bronzes, ineressed by tices 
from the Acropolis and Olympia, has recetyed « noteworthy addition in the 
ahiupe of-an archaic bronze nude statue of Poseidon, found by a fisherman in 
pieces near Dornbréna and the site of the ancient Kreusis. [ny spite of the 
restorations, which have unfortunately been coloured 30 as to resemble the 
bronze, the general effect i very striking. The feet are perfect, thy laft ley 
being advanced, The head is bearded and much resembles the’ Zeus-head 
from Olympia. The arms are broken off; the lofi was mised, but aa the 
weight of the body reste on the Jeft leg, probably dil not rest on a eceptre, 
Int may hove brandished « tident, ‘The lowered right arin perhaps held 4 
tuntiy-tah The head has the hair esrefully incised with parallel lines 
starting from the crown, ‘There is « plain circlet ene two towe of fourteen 
forehead curls. ‘The eyes are hollow, The beard is wedge-shaped and hus 
the emall interior wedge below the lower lip; as im the case of the bronze 
head fof a strategoe f) from the Acropolis, ‘The. nipplos were like the eyes, 
specially inserted. The total height of the figure ia about 1°15 metres 
The thickwess of the bronze proves ite genuineness—if proof were necessary. 
At Eleusia, M. Skias has bean digging for some-years on the south slope 
of the Acropolis Lill and inthe meighbourlood, He has now published the 
interesting results of his work, The importance of his seoveries je that he 
fou) the layer of succeeling ages. undisturbed, Tinmeddintely over the 
layers of Mycennean sherds, he found Geometric pottery containing some of 
the rade ware with soratclied patternw like that found st Aphidna,and anges 
from. his finds that the Dipylon art must have been developed eleowhere und 
imported into Attica full-blown, He is strongly of Opinion that it came.m 
from north Greece with the Dorians. The prmetice of cremation seeme -to 
have heen the rule at Eleusis, The same enterprising archaeologist is algo 
reported to have found traces at Elousis of a sanctuary of Asklepioa oartier in 
date than those at present known, At Megara Dr. Dorpfeld bas boon 
investigating the topography and water-aystem of the ancient town in 
company with M. Stambolas, a native who lina studied Mepurian antiyuities 
and contemplates writing a thiokograph on Lhe abject, The moat intereating 
conclusion, at which he has arrived, is that which takes the vonverse view to 
Lulling's with respect to the sites of Nisaea anil Minos Lolling regendud 
the low hill walled Paledksstro with the mediaeval tower a4 Minoa, and 
placed the Acropolis of Nisaen om the much higher hill crowns} hy @ small 
chapel of St George te the east, Dr. Diirpfeld is, however, confident that 
the reverse ia the case (Mm the latter hill he has discovered a wall which 
hie thinks ia probably part of the fortifications erected by the Athenians on 
Min ‘To this view Prof S. P. Lambros, in tuaking known a 
stone imacriptiim fram Megam of the fifth contury with “Aids Mirxyia 
[largo at a meeting of the German Institute, has given his support, 
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The Amatican school continued its work at Corinth this season and the 
exeivations lasted for about three monthe ending on June 12. Theomam 
result wae tle excavation of tho Patrane of Ponusanius, the site of which is now 
definitely fixed ata epot about 100 yards directly south of the Platia of the 
modern village Hitherto there had been Lwo views, according to one of which 
it was the spring on Acro-Gorinth (eo Strabo, vill,» 879, a view mentioned 
by Pans ii. 5, 1) now covered by a Turkish well-liouse, while the other 
identified it with the “hath of Aphrodite’ so-called, below the village of Old 
‘Corinth in the-direction of Lechnentn (see Friver, Pans. vol jilop, 24), Prof 
Richardson writes to meas follows: ‘There can be no doubt of the identity. 
Ti fias atx chambers with: natural rock covering, bot back, front and sides 
architecturally equipped, and ao fits exactly the phrase of Pansumias oixjaata 
erphuio xara vaita (i. 33) The fagate which was in two storeys, hued 
the marble revetment mentioned by Pansaniaa, aa is evidenced by holes and 
hy masses of fragments of thin plates of marble Qneof these fragments waa 
inscritwd PIRES, Besides the adjustment, which dates from the time of 
Pausanins, an older av well ans later hdjustment is plainly discernible. Two. 
rock-ont channels, traced t) an aggregate of about 300 yards,atill bring water 
down from the direction of Acro-Corinth past the two ends of the faunde 
supplying the modern village, Tn front of the fagade which faces north, was 
uncovered » semi-circolar building closely connected with it, which is likely 
to he the wepiforos of Apollo wpas rp UMesprjey of Pausanins (11. 4,3), The 
agora may now be located within very nurrow limite just south of Perrene. 
The old temple appears now to be the temple of Apollo” (Ft at first, seemed 
likely that the oll temple waa to be identified with the rao) Pew o yer 
Ais 6 8 "Agxdyweot (ii. 4, 5), euice the division mto two separate parts 
has teen proved by Dr, Dérpfeld. In the light of the new identifica- 
tions it seems natural to poitt to the ol) temple of Athens ou the Acropolis 
of Athens and to conjecture that the western calla at Corinth also was used 
asa treaeure-house), ‘Two more columns of this Lenple, the seventh ‘and 
eighth on the south eile, reckoning fram the weat eml, were found lying, just 
where they fell outward. A flight of poros steps was found leading from 
the temple down in the direction of Peirene, anit» flight of marble steps, 
quite imposing, leading up past the west end of Peirene towards the agora. 
West of this latter flight of steps, u long building, probably a ston, with walls 
stating too light of from eight to twelve feet, wae brought to light, 
closing the villey on ite side howards the temple. There were alee found six 
large marble statues without heaile, a great quantity of old Corinthian ware 
taustly fragmentary, one whole geometric aniphora, two interesting bronze 
figurines aod & great many Roman inscriptions mostly fragmentary, ae well 
as several Greek, Among the latter the most interesting is one of the age 
of the Dyeiniasinseription’ (which was alo found gear Old Corinth by 
Lolling Athen, Afitt, i. p, 40, PLL) ‘aud another of ancertam date; but as late 
as the imperial times, reading \CWFHEBP ovejayery) "ESplaiew! The 
American school is greatly to be congratulated on the success of a campaigr 
where great patience and considerable outlny were required. Ano 
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season's work will add Cormth -to the number of these Greek sites, whose 
topography has been practically elucidated. | - 

The Austrian school undertook anexeaVation on the site of the temple of 
Artemis at Lousel ih North Arwdia, near to the village of Sidhens, on the 
slopes of Mt Khelmoe anvl not very much further from the town af Kalderyta, 
The interest attaching to this site was increas) by the mention of it by 
Bacchylides in the ade in which be meounte the legend of the healing of the 
(laughters of Proetus (x, [xi.} 96, 110 Blows}: clearly it must have: been, 
therefore, a well-known sanctumry im the fifth century 5.0, Unfortunately, 
Des, Wilhelta and Reichel dil not meet with the success that wos hoped, as 
the site had already been plradered by private persons, Even in auch an 
out-of-the-way spot as this, this danger bas to be faeed by: tatonilingr 
excavators, and it 1 but fow who are lucky enough in Giese to find an 
nctunlly virgin site. Little else is w be noted from the Pelopounesua jn the 
way of excavation or discovery during thy past year, The Museum at 
Olympia hos yielded ap its bronzes to the National Museum ut Athens, but far 
want Of a resident ephor has not yet been, completely arranged. ‘The mitiseiums 
at Sparta, Megalopolis, and Tripolie are becoming more aud more worthy of 
visit. At Arges, however, failing « separate building, fow things are alloweil 
to romain in the Demarchy, aad the seulpture fmgments from Bursian and 
Rhangube's excavation at the Heraion, a well ag the Amerwan finds; have 
bieser ta tranaported to Athens, It appears that the Athens statuette, the 
importance of which ha» been emphasized by Mr. Cecil Smith, has not yet 
been taken to Athens from Patras, and the fine mosuie in ihe eyuare tit 
Patras should certainly not be left covered up: if th cannot he token. to 
Athens, the citizens of Putras ought to take proper care of it in their own 
town, lit as they hnve allowed their Roman Oiléion ta be atripped of nearly 
every fragment of marble it possessed, it is clear: that they are not to be 
trasted with any antiquities; and that all should be removed to Athens if 
parsi ble, ‘ 

In North Greece, owing to the unsettled cdndition oF things after 
the war, very little has been done. Mr. Arthur Hill of Athens is endeavouring 
to have the Thessalinn marble quarries worked: onea more. which it PDOs 
are by no moans exhausted, Tu the course of the hasty works, which were 
thrown up for the protection of tho Greek amy at Thermopylae, when ‘a 
Turkish advance waa imminent, the remains of an gocient watoli-townr! wate 
discovered guarding « path over Callidromos, possibly the very path by which 
Ephialtes led the Persiawa, and one kilométre south of the warm springs an 
ancinnt cemetery wae discovered, as to whioh partionlars Lave pot oome to 
hand But the archaeological centre of interest ou Whe inainland hus been 
Actolia.. Considemble interest has been directed Intely to this litth-explored 
fountry, and particularly to the site whore all recent authorities have agreed 
to place Thormon, uamely az the Paluiobaxdri of Kephaléveyso, east of Lake 
Tritchonis. The lntest digeussion of the Mention is ta be foun ip Mr. 
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Woodhonse’s 4etolia, where rt is coucinsively acttled: and it only remained 
for excavation to confirm bis view. This: has now been done. The Greek 


Archaealogical Society has been digging in the edcted enclosnre or Altis, and 
foun the great hall of assembly, uumerous statue bases. and inscriptions, hot 


the destruction wrought by Philip V_ seewe to have been very thorough, for 
apparcntly the site has remained undisturbed since then Iria, however, 
‘possible that subsequent digging will yeanlt in the find of some, at ony fate, 
of the staties which were dedicated here in sack nambere Every whore, 
however, in—Aetolia there ia little actual ‘plunder’ te reward the excavator, 
so far us present experience goes, and if Thermon proves a blank, 
no other site is as likely to tempt future workers In \unother 
part of Aetoiia Dr. Herzog and Dr. Arebarth condicted on behalf 
of the German Institute a short excavation this spring, m thie little thentre 
at, the kastro of Trene,; oo hour and «a half from Mesoldnghi, the site 
generally identified with New Plouron Untortunately there was not » single 
inscription) fonnd which ii any way proved this identification to he true. 
Nevertheless, the condlusion, accepted by Mr Wawlhouse in his book on 
Astolia (p. 119), may still be regarded ax highly probable, It will be rermom- 
bored from Mr. Woodhouse's description and plan that this; the smallest of all 
Greek theatres. preserved, abuts closely on the town wall just where a 
ynadrangular tower jute out from it, Ae the distance from (he furthest pomt 
of tha ércheetrn circumference to the wall is only 11°15 mttres, it was natural 
for Mr. Woodhouse to dishelieve in the existence of a proskenion ; naverthe- 
jess Dodwell was right, for the stylobate of tho proskenion with one doar in 
the cantre has bean discovered by the Germar exenvators, From the back of 
this to the town-wall is only a distance of 1°94 métres. ‘The floor of the 
orchestra is the natural rock slightly Jovelled; one better seat waz discovered 
and fifteen, rows of ordinary seats: Dr: Herzog thinks that owing to the 
small dimensions of this theatre it hae an important hearing on the stage 
question, aml certainly it must have been difficuls to see the actors on an 
elevated etage from the lower seate of euch a theatre as this, The evidence 
supplied by thie theatre will clearly have to he carefully examined when 
piblished, No further light wae thrown by the excavations on the curios 
constructions described and photograplied by Mr, Weedhouse (p. 121) and 
locally onlled erate puNacais, and whether they were eorn wyugasines, cieberts, 
dungeons, or What purpose they served, must neinain an unsolved problem, 
At Delphi little: or no work has been dane this year It is announced 
thot the Athenian banker, M. Syngros, has undertaken to build m musentn 
here aa he did-at Olympia, and as the temporary boilding ts more than full 
already, and not:hy any means waterproof, this ia good news, Thongh it is to 
be hoped that the building will be unobtrusive. With the finishing of the 
work at the Stadium, the chief part of the Fronet School's groat work ia over, 
and in the Bulitiw (1897, Sept.-Oet.), we have three provisional plans giving 
some Weaiof the vastidse af the work Ttremaimns to pull down the chapel 
of Flag, Elias built over the foundations of the Amphictyonte ovvedpror, whith 
are plainly visible at the uorth-west om) of the site on the spur overlooking | 
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tew Kastri, and to clear the ground south of the Arachova road, where 
stood the gymnasium and other buildings mentioned by Pawsanins (x. 8, 6), 

The chief scene of archaeological activity in Greece Proper this yomr lus 
heen the islands. The important vase find at Aegina has been made known. 
by Dr; Paltat’s publication in 2th, Afit, xxii, pt 3. Whether Aegina, ever 
possessed a local industry which rivalled these of Cortoth, Athens, or Chale, 
it an interesting question. Dr. Pallat doesnot deny to Aegma:a focal fabric, 
and thinks it lasted an in apite of foreign importation. ‘That there waa a 
fabric of vessels for Lousehold use ie proved by Herodotus, but Dr Loeschekw 
Jenics & acparite artfabrie to Aegind, andl Dr, Hoppin takes thie view too 
The se-culled proto-Corinthinn ware seine 10 live been maniilaetorel! ia the 
Argolid, amu! it ia this which) is a largely represented in the Aeginetan find, 
At the same time, it mist be plainly confesver!, that this question cannot yet 
be regarded as settled. The publication of the American finds at the Hemion 
‘will do much to throw light on these early vase fabrics) The work done by 
Drs. Hiller von Gaortringen aud Dragendorff m the island of Thern does. not 
fall into this year, but Dr. Tsountas excavated last summer in Paros, Naxos, 
and Despotiko, He found there « quantity of pre-Mycenaean ware resembli 
that of Pelos, some cornclian beads, and one piece of gold jewellery in the 
shape of wu stephane. Hit excavations bear out the view that the early: 
incised ware is contemporary with the Cycladie marble Bgures, and is distinetly 
prior to the painted pottery. 

This summer an interesting work haa been going on at Pardéa Tt 
will be remembered tho) early in 1897 1 fragment of the Pariat. Chronicle 
wee iseoverad iu a piece of ground close to Parnikis, the present 
capital of the island of Paros, The stone’ emtained the account of the 
years from tho death of Philip to 290 nc. (thos supplementing the 
Oxyrhynehns papyrns which contains the chronology wf the period 453-315 
B.), and &s & period of 19 years separnted it from the Ashmolean marble and 
the complete stone went down, at least to 264 mc, it was natural to hope 
that the remainder might be found. Dr: Rubensolin has beep oom Linertinige 
excavations on the site ofancient Paros this aiumimer on behalf of the German 
Institute. Though the Parian Chronicle has not been further enlarced and 
only « lucky accident may bring further fragments 4o light, these excavations 
luve been singularly auecessful Tho Temoanos of Asklepicn hus ‘beet found 
close to the sea containing « spring, a quadtangular court with an altar in the 
centre, many architectural fragments anil inscriptions, and a roond archaic 
basia of Parian marble on which ay: inseription contains the name of 
Mikkioiles und the letters Phoib—, That this is the Chiot urtist and that 
the statue was a dedication to Apdllo seems extremely probable. In fact 
another of the eurly ‘Apollo’ figures wes also found complete with the 
exeeption of the feot. OF this statue we hear that the archaic smile ia very 
pronounced am! that tts exeention is comparable for care with that of the 
Apolly-of Tenes. Tt isto be hoped that thé cireumetanpes of the find imy 
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aly tome light on the question of the identification of this early onde 

male type. Dr. Rubensohn has also laid hare the foundations of the town 
walls otithe- three sidbs facing the land, which are preserved in part to the 
height of « metre, and pronounces them to be of fifth century construction, 
He has also identified a sanctuary, which he discovered on a neighbeur- 
mg height, as the temenos of Aphrodite, and on » site underneath the 
summit another as that of Eileithyia. Finally it is satisfactory to learn that 
a musenm has been forme for the reception af the Parian finds and that the 
inhabitants have hronght to it antiquities previously in their _ possession. If 
this sort of thing had happened twenty or even ten years ago in various parts 
of Greeco, how much barbarous destruction of ancient monuments would have 
heen avoided, A museum lias algo been started at Vathy in Samoa: The 
excavation of the Heraion by Dr. Sarre, to whom permission has been granted, 
his apparently mot yet taken place Lastly, there has heen the second 
season of the British School's work im Melos, The work will be described 
elsewhere; it can here be snid without exaggeration that in Phylakepi a 
second Troy has been found, Nowhere else, except at Hissdrlik, have the 
‘Mycenaean. anid pre-Mycenacan strata been discovered jn so little disturbed 
a condition, Three distinct strata representing different settlements have 
been found practically undisturbed, aml) the finds of pottery especially will 
when worked ap throw much light on early Aegean. civilization, Tt may 
be fairly said that uo excavations of the past year in Greece have been 
more interesting or valuabie. 

Tt remains to say a few words about arcliseological work in Asin Minor, 
Besides the explorations of Prof Korte in Phrygia, and Mr. Anderson in 
Galatia, there have been two important excavations, Tle Austrian Institute, 
under the guidance of Prof, Benndorf, lias been conducting excavations at 
Ephesus, of which 4 provisional report has appeared from Prof. Benndort 
and Dr, Heberdey, first in the Anzetger der philosophisch-historischen Klasse 
der AKais, Akademie der W iseenachafiten in Wien, 1807, m v.-¥1,, 1898, np. 
viL—viiL, aml repeated im the fimt number of the /ahreshefte of the 
Institute. 

The first work was carried on in some ground close to the scene of 
J. T. Wood's labours, on the north and west of the Artemision, outside the 
wall which marks off the ground belonging to the British Museum. On the 
horth side no fragments of the temple-builling were found, on the west it was 
hoped that the altar wight be discovered, This was not the case, but at a 
distance of wbout 5% to GU métres from the west front of the temple a 
pavement of polygonal marble blocks, with seulpturéd fragments and potshends 
of the sixth and fifth century, was brought to light, Benndorf thinks it 
likely that the altar lay nearer the temple under the earth heaps thrown up 
by Wood's excavation. Simitar trial excavations on the presumed site of the 
Lysimachean city, which were superintended by the lamented Humann, 
showed that digging on a large scale would bo abundantly justified From 
Apal to December, with o respite in the twa hottest months, the work was 
earriell on, chietly under the supervision of Dr. Heberdey, The 7) métre square 
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marble-paved court surrounded by a colonnade with halls and roome opening 
upon It, and entered by a propylaion on the east side, could be nothing but 
the Hellenistic agora, which seems to have been mainly destroyed by the 
Githe in 263 ap. and only partly rebuilt suleequently,, The theatre: is 
prowounced to show three periods of construction, one of the time of the 
foundation of the city, one rebuilding about 150 .n,, anil later restorations: 
A round monunient on the adjacent hill, of which the architectural members 
were found in such numbers that it could be restored in plan, is conjectured 
to be a trophy of victory, possibly of the Ephesians at Kyme over the 
pretender Avistonious in 153 8.c, Important finda have bees made, ineluding 
o bron atatue of anndo youth, over life-size, which seeme to be an original 
of the later Attic school, and a free reproduction of the Attic work of the 
Sth century representing an athlete anointing himself, of which coptes:exist 
ju the Uffizi, Louvre; and Vatican, a marble statue of a seated naked boy 
with a duek, suggesting the works of Boethes, a growp in. black basalt 
representing a sphins tearing a nude youth, which can be pornllelod with the 
contunrs by Ariateas and Pupias of Aphrodising iu the Capitoling Muse, 
al a beautiful bronze incense-vessel in the shape of a canilelabrum, The niost 
interesting inscription tentioned ia a letter of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
ordering that the statues of previous emperors shall not be remodelled to 
represent themselves 

Since 1805 the important excavations of the Berlin Museum at Priene 
have been progressing, first nuder the supervision of Karl Humann of Per- 
gamon fame, and since his death of Dr. 'T. Wieganil, lis successor in lita post. 
They lave resulted in the laying bare of another Pompeii Prieue lies ow the 
lower terraces of Mykule and is crownei by o lofty Acropolis, which could only 
be reached from the town by a steep path aml on the south falls away so 
abruptly that no wall of ilefence waa required. The town is divided by a: net- 
work of streets crossing at night angles into about seventy nearly equal 
rectangles, The only departure from this absolute regularity cecurs in the 
agora, where more Opan space was required, The difficulty of laying outs 
town so tegulorly on euch an uneven hilly site nrust have been enormous, yet 
ne labour of cutting into the rock or terracing up was avoided, in order to 
preserve this absolute uniformity of plan. Below the Temple of Aihana, so 
well-known from the Dilettant) Socety's publication and tho excavations of 
Pallan, tno distance of 80 metres at least 1000 enhic mbtres af rock Lad wo. 
be removed to give the main atreet from the west gate A more practicable 
slopes upwards to the agora, The atreate are carefully paved with blocks of 
breecin, but there are oo raised pavements at the side Down the centre of 
the street generally runa u fresh water channel connecting with the private 
houses and fountaine ot tle street-cornera Each) of the revtanglées surrounded 
by streets is divided inte four parts, each quarter being the superficies: of a 
dwelling-louse. The whole town must have been buill at -one period and. 
accarding to single plan, which was no doubt conceived in the age of 
Alexander the Groat. Itisinteresting to see how the traditions of Hippodamoa 
were carried on in Asia Minor, The plan of the private honse fa generally 
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that of a rectangle with a four sided court in the centre surrounded by pillars 
with the roome opening into it on all sides, The front to the main street 1 
a blank wall, the door that gave access to thy court is im the side street. 
The decoration resembles what is called the first style at Pompeii, i. real 
architectural ornament consisting of half-columns, triglyph friezes and. comices, 
with actual sculptured adilitions, applied to the surface of the wall. Of the 
miblic huilidings discovered, apart from the temple of Atheua, the chief ware 
the Asklepicion, a rectangular but theatre-like building, probably a place of 
assembly or Bouleuterion, the Prytaneion, and the Theatre. In the latter 
the stage buildings are wonderfully preserved. The front row of seats, a plain 
marble bench with back, ie interrupted by five marble thrones. If the circle: 
of the proedrin he oontinned it toaches the front of the proskenion. An altar 
was actually discovered, not in the centre of the orchestra, but close to the 
front row of seats. It bears an inscription of the thind century-3.0, The 
complete publication of these extraordinarily interesting discoveries will be 
eagerly awaited 
G. 0). RicHarps: 
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A SUMMER IN PHRYGIA: 
Sowe Connecnions AN ADDITIONS. 
(See rol, orn, py. S967, and xvi, p. 81) 


[x my second article on Plirygin, Vol. xviii, pp..101 and 109, mention is: 
made of some Latin inscriptions which were reserved until the stones. shonkd 
be re-cxamined. 1 had the opportunity of seeing them again this sommer, 
and I now publish them, together witha faw correction: and additions to: 
both papers. | 

Vol. xvii., p 401,118. Reed the small river nearest bul one fa Sarai 
Keui on the east’; sea the inset map, PI, IV, 

P. 418 i, This inscription is discussed by A. Schultes it 4 paper ettitled 
Libello det colont d'un demonte wnperialy Ga cla in Mitth, des Tnatituta, RSw, 
Aded!,, 1895, pp. 231-247. My restorations, whieh ‘had to be made. vary 
hurriedly anc with on inadequate kuowledge of the special literature of the 
subject (¢y. of the important inscription of Skaptoparene, which throws: 60 
much light on our document *), werg merely tentative auggestions; but 
it seemed better to publish the inscription at once for the benefit of 
scholars than to howrt it np until an exhaustive commentary could be written 
on it. But while Schulten’s restorations are renerilly o great imiprovament 
on mine, they frequently pay scant regard to the conditions: 2g in lines 14 
and 15 he restores twenty-one and thirty-four (or more) lonters, where the 
stone con hardly have hud more than thirteen aud fifteen, ‘The main part of 
the inscription, L4ff,is eligraved on a sunk panel amd the lines were there- 
fore of equal length. | 

I should state that the reproduction Even on p. 418 does pot quite 
accutalely represent niy copy in some sight details; and I take thia oppor- 
tinity of giving an improved reproduction of some portions of the inseription, 
mudé directly from an impression. Ialso add aome notes on the text and i 
tow corrections, which a careful re-examination 6f the stoné has reqdered 
NOCeSssary, aie 
P2304 “They accmed to me to have boay coene ly wer away, but. erasures 
uot infrequently have this Appearance. | —s 

2. PER wos doubtless intended, nat 4 hs cortainty mol on the-stone ‘The 
atone-cutter ilid not understand: Latin. 
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Hiilzen's suggestion PROCONSULE Viir) C(larissimua) is probably correct. 
[Tt ovcwrred ulso to Mr: F, Havertield.] 

3. The fourth letter is probably.a cursive ¢. The same form 
of letter stands for 4 in delat (1 20, see below), and the | of 
remcahil is represented by 4 similar letter, 

The latter of the two enigmatical lettera at the end-of the 
line ig not Al but A (which has become blurred in the repro- 
duction ). | 

4 The second € in EYCEBE) is.of ecemi-cireular form, 

Bb. Read ETAEKY. [Schulten is wrong in snpposing that 
the K waz omitted by the engravor snd then inserted above the 
line. | 


DEEORUM, QUAE 
Fe 


KOINOLIOFTeAN LIN 


7. Read AAOTTEANWN. A- re-examination of the stane 
revealed traces of a letter between O and T, and the impression 
ahows ii to be in all probability a T. The space’ is narrow, and 
evidently the vngraver had omitted it at first and then inserted it 
This improved reading confirma the correction eeiv(ob T)orreaven 

10, Read TAN, as snggested in the note (p, $20). 

15, MITE; there seems to he no ligature between M and |. 

20 fin, As I suspected, when editing the text, Dhave omitted 
asyllable. Tho correct reading is BOACANT. 

24, The last letter ia certainly E. 

26, The outline of the blurred sixth letter is &, which 
probably stands ford, asin reveenbit, Mr. Haverfield telle me he 
lias come across o similar case. The form “ which occurs on 
eoing, ey, of Olbasa (OIL Catalogue of Lyow., ete. pp. 220, 230) is 
more intelligible. 

30, The first letter ie € (it cunnot be ©), 

81. Read EPFMOYC@ATL. 

‘The following articles may be recommended to the atten- 
tion of these who are interested in the Imperial Domains — 

Toutain, Linecription df Henchir Mettich, im the Méncrys pri- 
seniés par divere vavants ad Uatcard. dee Inaer, ct Bellea- Lettres, t. 20, 
Lgp7* | 

Cug, Le eolotot parhaire, m the same volume. 

Beaudouin, Lee gronds domains dans [Kmpure Romain daprés 
des twavaue rdoents tu the Nouvelle Revue histor. dw ‘droit, 1897, pp. 
543 ff anil 673 fF 

Sechulten, Jie fee Manciane in Gittingen Alhond!uayen, 1807- 

P. 424, No, 22. A certam Optimus waa procenzul of the pro- 
vince of Asia in 230-1 ap. He is described as proconsul! upod Asian (or iprwe 
Asam provinciam) sii Decio imperutore (249-251 4.0.) in the Aeta.S. Masia 
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Martyrie (Rumart Acta Sincere, p. 157), and in the seta S& Mortyria Petr, 
Aireae, ete. (Ruinart, p. 160), and Waddington assigned ‘him to 2ot-4 aD. 
innamuch aa the proconsal of the preceding year is known (frsles fee prog, 
Asiat,, No. 176). Dr. Dessau hae recentiy questioned the authority of these 
Aveta, und expresse! the opinion that the proconsil’s name da corrupt anil Hal 
the real name waa perhaps Aristus, whieh became Optinud in thir Latin 
translation of the Acta (Prosopogrephia rnp. Row. p. 437), But one teiwerips 
tion shows that there is no reason to dowbt the name and distrust the Ade 
on that score. We are indeed tempted to identify the proconsal of the Agta 
with the Flavine Optimus of the inscription. But, as Prof. Rameny hus- 
shown in the Laywstory Times (August 1805, p, 496) the tlentification is n01 
possible ; for Fl, Optimus ‘bears the title éraenuuraros, perfictimmica which 
marke him aa belonging to « lower grade of governors, anil to w later orm Ty 
250 an. the governor of Asin had the rank Nayrporaros, clurissijine: anil 
the inscription must be referred to the fourth or fifth cautury, when Asia hail 
heen braken np, and Meiros was part of Phrygit Sulutaris, whhinistered by a 
proces perfeetissinus,” [He goes on to show, with much planaibility, that 
apud Asam, with the variants afnd dalam prov, in slmaa civilate, opt 
Ainbionsem provinciom, is probably a corruption of apad Apiam,] 

Vol XVITL,, p. 87, No, 24, The moat probable restoration of the mame: 
of the «arorxéa ia perhaps ["O]ASos, 0 proposal firet made to me ly Prof 
Ramsay and recently repeated by Dr. Korte in o letter. The pame is wull 
known i Cilicia Tracheia, and appears in Pamphylia or Lycia (Step. Byes 
sx, Glia), I hod introduced this restoration at first, but T afterwards 
cut it out, as there are other possibilities and certainty is, therefore, not 
attainable. 

P. 101, |. 14 £. The inseription in question is now in the village of 
Oktchulur, The letters are mostly quite clear. and I did not re-examine the 
etone thie year. My copies of 1806 and 1897 agree: 


Jbi/E I NES LOGI QUIN Pings loet alw- 


WETAEXPALVDEM evih ton gored 
PERTINENTE Nii prertinentel 
[///CONDVCL CON kai eontiives comple 
: HA ATCIOVICANOMG | 5 onJutedo ? picenete- 
j / fRAPOLYN uk oy A | sha Flies 
j}| MMM ER MI ONE Rely nas Toemtnnte 


rej | More yooan- 
ef.. 
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The interpretation of the first line was suggested by Mr. Haverteld, tient 
of L.7 Cis due to Prof, Ramaay, coufirmotic in |. 4 occurred to all three of us. 

Another inseription, exceedingly worn, now at the village Alp Aralan, 
seems to be a companion stone, Thu difficulty of deciphering it ia greatly 
incrensed by the roughness aml irregularity of the engraving. 
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{MI CANOR VM fiw 
| NORYMHC AMY 
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The following remarks embody suggestions made hy Prof Ramsay. The 
palus-is clearly the marshy part of the valley boxide Oktchular, the lowest 
point in the plain, wherein winter the water of the land-locked ova collects 
and forme's lake, which becomes a marsh again in spring and dries up entirely 
in the height of summer (cf C2..0, p. 747). It seems probable-that we 
hove here the boundary stones of another Imperial Estate, stretching from 
Oktchular to Alp Arslan and containing two or three ict (Caesaris), the first 
of whioh is Polynta and the second the Hermo-kome of the Tekmorian Lists 
(Sterrett, Wolfe Rep, 975, 10, Ramsay, Hist. Geog. p. 412), while: the thind: i 
uncertain, The inseriptions seem to refer to somo kind of union of these 
vic. For the other Imperial Estates in Asin Minor whose existence has 
been proved by Prof, Rameay, of Schulten, 26m, Mitth, Lo. pp. 221-231. 

P. 109,18 The inscription ts cut on the rocks on the hillside, jast. at 
the point- where a causeway and a low bridge carry the road over the marsh.* 
It contained four lines. A second tnal enabled us to read the name Fronto 
quite clearly, 


CCARIS TH! fils C. Carist{on tuys 
FRONIO € Of: pte Fronto cos.) . 
Hi ‘ Sif jie Meinl (OM epicure? . . - 
PETIT PERN IS 5 aperuit 
b My first copy hue ERVN, which ln clearly  Dagh} ere inacenrately represented; the alepe 


right (ail muy tw traced om the impression) rim dnen qttite cloww (a Armudii ened they touch 
€ Yp the map {Plete V.) thehills (Heraeus the gurth east edge of the marsh. 


in 
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Tt is unfortunate that this inscription is 0 badly worn, Gaius Caria 
tanins Fronto was fegetis Aig, pr. pe. of the province Lycia-Pamphylia ip 
the reign af Domitian (Sterrett, Ayigr. Journ, No, 108: ef. BCH IBS6, 
p46, No, 2), At that time he was of praetorian ronk. After his coneul- 
ship he evidently became proconsnl of Asin. 

In the fragmentary state of the inscription, it is impossible to aay what 
was the precise nature of the work ondértaken by Fronte, Tt may be noted. 
however, that while the enormous marsh which pow. fille the centre of this 
plain is almost entirely the result of Turkish tieglect, there was probably 
ulways 4 certain amount of marsh near the paint where the insetiption ‘is 
engraved ; fov there is no pessible exit for the lurge volume: of water which 
Hows down inte the plain from the copious springs at its sooth-weat edge 
(below Geneli). Perhaps, then, the accumulation of water tit this point had 
nade an impaseable burrier, and Fronto opened a new road over it. 

P1128; No, 52 Ind 8 read TH any olerpolrabrmy, Tn |. 9, probably 
yerey d= wor, Tn |. 10 there appears to linye been one letter, apparently o A, 
between pido: and é@evro ; rpodijes seems certain, | 

P.113. No. 53 bis M. Franz Cumont points ont to me that the two 
symbois are anchors (cp, Kraua, Rraleneye, der Christ. Alterthum: sv. Ancora), 
thus adding one more confirmation of the theory (already well proved) that 
the formula fevaa abzg mpis tov Pedy is Christian, ‘This seems to be the 
only example of the anchor known in Phrygia, 

P, 123, |. 8 from the foot, Delete "perhaps also in Maietdiuns! ate, 
Macxcay} is the Latin Maeciona, as Prof Ramsay points out in Clésstcal 
teview, 1898, p. $42, », 2 

P. 128. A letter from Prof. Ramsay asking me not to publish his wore. at 
the end of my second article failed to catch me, as T had left England for the 
East. His note was written under the impression, derived from a too liasty 
perusal of my proof-sheets, that his view in Hist. Geogr, differed from mine 
‘both about Kahalla and about Tzibreli-tzemani. Tn reality he inclined to the 
same conclusion nbout the latter place as that which I had reached; see his 
note Fon p. 359. 


I GC Asprrsos; 
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MR. G. B. GRUNDY ON PYLOS AND SPHACTERIA, 


Fr is with personal relnctance that I, like Mr. Grundy, again take up the 
argument It is probably, however, better for the reader if the two «ides 
thrash it out, The mnin reason why eo many of the full-<dress debates of 
archeology, on the Aoyeior for inetance, or the ‘Old Temple, ars atill 
obscure for the non-combatant, is because the protagonists seam to get bored 
with -each other's arguments, and pass them over in silence as self-evident 
fallacies. The result is endless; indecisive mmimarzing by those not imme- 
dintely concerned. 

Ju the present number of the Journal, p, 234, Mr. Grundy expresses bis 
astonishment that the walle on Pyloe and Sphacteria, ae photegraplied in 
Plates VI, IX. and X., of the preceding hutniber present no more difinite 
marks of date, This is surely a failure to tecognixe the conditions of the 
problem, It isa question of “What went ye out forto see?” Tid Mr. Grundy 
expect for the wahaior tpvypa a master-piece of Mycenaean splandour, 
n Lion's Gate or: Tirynthian Gallery} Did he hope thot an obbgmg 
Athenian sailor hod marked wall Li on Pyioa with ano=«! The rematms 
oxactly answer to Thucydides description (see JES. xvi. pp. 60, «. 40),-and 
the fict that wall BB of the wakaiy fpupa (Figs 2 anil &) strikes Mr. 
Grundy as the same in character os wal) L (Figs, 6 and 7), though les 
se is an evidence for my identification and not against it. ‘Thucydides 

wea the same distinguishing word for both; A/@ew Aeyadyey wenoinpdeor 
in iv. Bl, 2, hkoydSye hepovtes AlGows it iv. 4, 2 

Mr. Grondy then, if his theory of Camberland eheeptfolds be right, an 
only say that mny such wall ne Thucydides desortbes would defy dating, 
This he should lmve said two years ago, and not only after seeing my 
photographa. What he meana by now saying (p. 234) that he has "seen ” 
the walls marked Figs: 2 and 4, it is difficult to determine. He lias not been 
to Pyloe since 1895. We linve both hitherto ssaumed that le then either 
‘did not see the walla, or mistook them for the stratification of the limestone 
rock (CLR. Nov., 1896, p. 871. Eeb, 1897, p. 2), Is it posible that this te 
niet 30, and that Mr. Grundy reulized that the remains which Dr. Schliemann, 
Mr, Bosanguet, and Mr. Crowfoot have moccepted as the waXasov Eppa were 
walls, bat thought them so undoubtedly modern that they wery not only not 
worth arguing about, but not even worth mentioning f The second altern- 
ative is more damaging to him than the frat. 
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Must we acquiesce, however, in the theory of sheepfolis’ Certainly 
not We mast consider under what circumstances walle of this A\oyatye 
character, yet eight feet thick aa wall L, two metres aa wall DG, three metres 
as wall C (LS, xviii pp. 153, 158) could have been mule. Tt is certain in the 
first. place from their position as well as their thickness that one anid all of 
them were military walls, and not houses or sheep shelters, This does not 
carry us far, but it clears the ground. In the second place it shows want of 
discrimination to say of the walle on Pyloa and Sphacteria that “ ither 
might belong to any age" (p. 235) They must be treated separately, The 
case for Pylos is a strong probability! For Sphacteria It is a practical 
certuinty. 

To take Pylos first, then, what military operations could have taken 
yilace there of which wall L would be a normal result? J haye already 
applied this test to later classion) and medisval times (A2.5 xvi. pp. 66-7), 
and will not multiply proof Tf it be orged that the building of wall L in 
the fifth centiry B.C, would iinve been as abnormal as the boilding of it at 
any subsequent time, I can only reply that Thucydides teila ms that the 
Athenians built abnormally, and why they did so,;and that it ia indeed an 
examplo of ‘another man of the same ame, to turn from an actual 
ohidrmal event for the occurrence of which you lave detailed reasons 
given, fo an liypothetical one of whieh you know absolutely nothing, That 
the survival of an early rough wall ia no diffienlty has heen convineingly 
proved by Mr. Bosanguet (AH. S. xviii. p. 150). 

The War of Independence, and the historical fact of the siege of Pulaes 
Kastro (our Pyles) in 1525 is, indeed, another matter. 

[t is true that the Greek Insurgents were without knowledge of 
building, and therefore somewhat in the position of the Cumberland 
shepherd. It js true, too, that they were given to erecting temporary cover 
in the shane of * tambour. 

[tts possible also, though not probably, that their line of defence was 
here® But though they may have used wall L, it ia almost inconceivable 
that they bailt it, In the first place so serious a piece of work could 
ecuroely ‘have been carried through without constant tse of the masses of 
aquared stones that stood near at haud: Secondly, ‘tambouri’ were flimsy 
cover for markamen, not great continuons walle sight feet thick, But— 
final, and, I think, conclusive reason—Bory de St. Vincent (Rélation, p 155) 
saw ‘tin tambour’ of 1825 during his visit to Pylos in 1820, And it is Bory 
gr bg convinced of the very ancient character of wall L. (JAS. xvii, 
a), 

But if it is difficult to imagine any ciroumstances in which wall Lon 
Pylos could be so naturally built as by Demosthenes, the evidence for identi- 
fication is quite another matter wlien we turn to Sphacteria. On 


Sphacteria it is no longer merely a smeiaers of a aye of building normel 





See SS vi, p88, i a7. de St. Vinewnt, Atle, Flaw IV: Reeteetionn, 
* Seo James Emerson Idery, p 148 Kory = pu 155, | - 
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only at one ortwoepoohe We have « ground plan which is conceivable only 
ander particular conditions, and we possess detailed information as to military 
operations To that very period of history where style helpa us least. None of 
the Sphacteria walle could have been built doring the Greek War of Inde- 
nonlines. Wo have definite first-banit information in the pages of Collegno 
ad Millingeu as'to what was done and what was not done on Sphacteria mght 
through the aiege of New Navarin up to the day when Thrahim attacked the 
iland, and the Greeks Hed honllong before the oliarge of the Arab intantry. 
Collegno in particular was often on the jslanil,*eost gaine favorita! turning m 
qetief from the squalur mul confinement of the besieged town ta. the * «delizie 
delhi mia isola’ (p. 46), ‘The Greeks put one or perhaps two small batteries 
in position on the South Point, facing New Navartn, and another at the 
“principal—probably the Panagia landing-place. Tt ia certain that thoy built 
no fortou the North Penk, But wae it the Turks who built the fort? “Tk 
was here; saya Mr, Grundy (p. 235), ‘that the Egyptians established their 
hatleries iy 1825 in the attack om Pyloa” Pylos’ was maintained by the 
ingurgent Greeks for six weeks acninst the ascaults of Thmhim Pasha’s force ' 
(p. 234), One would hardly imagine from this language that the Egyptians 
were in possession of Sphacteria for less than two full days before Pylos, that 
is Palace Kastro, capitulate! ‘Nor that the evidence for ther hwwing 
during these two days established any batteries at all on this. spot, is 50 
shadowy as to he safely negleetal.' As a motter of fact, tk comeerns my 
argument not at all whather they Wid 40 or not, Even if they did post « 
battery on tho summit, it is inconceivable that the walls of Mr. Crowioot’s 
plan (JUZ.S, xviii. p. 152, Fig. 10) were built by them to protect it, Their 
ground plan precludes the possibility of thetr being built for an attack on Pylos. 
On the actual simmit, the point which does command Pylos, the mut frontage 
of wall BB i to the weet and not to the north, to the island jtself, and pot to 
Pyloa The vorth wall of tho Hollow (0) fronts north-west, but tein a worst 
yesition for commanding Pyles than dozens that could. ‘be chosen forthe 
weat, ‘The south wall of the Hollow (D) ts nieaningless, 

We cin put aside then sll question of the War of Iudependence, As 
certainly oan we disregard meilimval or later clnasica) times? The only use 
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b The eviieucs. for all this-woulll he of Tittle 
irtereat bern I have, however, examined the 
question with some minutoness, and submitter! 
the details to the entiiciem. of eerecal me livlare, 
ineliding Me, B.C. Boeampunt. In tsief, I 
fallow prinmrily the aridence of thre oye 
witnesses, Collagno (Dhoni, psp, 42-02), Graamet 
(npr Emerson, pps $7, 158) anil (with alight 
exonption:) Millingen (Mrmoir, py. Sh0-210), 
Kieren be ali, with sone yigul) them tonne, a 
pod suures, writlnge Kis Diery (jp. T80-151) 
from: accmunte given ly wpe witnesses a. Any oF 
two afber the events, The potendary authori- 
tis TL liave land wcocee to ore Peechio (aul 
Emerson, py, 209-195), whe leant Ube atery 


from Culligms, Jourilala’ (pp. 170-372), who te 
worthiess, Gonion (pp, 202-205), wha wae ft 
in Citwoce al ihe time, Gouin (D'2gpyte wid. te 
Sick, jp. 892-084), Prokesch’Oaten’ (ppv 
4634), Mewdulenhau-Tartholdy (ii. pp. S— 
853), ‘Crisoupde (Ii. pp. 305-206} and Muley 
(el. pp. 258-865), “The differercn between, the 
Greek aml West European Ualetslary hes worked 
have ja the dutee “The right Water aro tid 
lay Stday, May Sth (our peokortiag), for the 
fall of Sphacteris, arid marly moraliug Pumalay, 
May }0tb, for the caplinistion of Talneo-Rastro, 

' The batile of Navariuo, i. 1927 give be 
nzepe for poll beatliling an the worth, There Le 


mrwtion (Finlay, vil. pp UT-18) of “Tuikiet 
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then likely to have been made of the summit was for » wate tower, med i 
was pointed out by me in my original article (4 278 xvi. p. 63, 8. 27) thay 
Leake saw such a. tower, anid by Mr. Bosanquet (78, vit. | ye 156) that traces 
of its presence still exist, The ground plan of our fort, however, is incon- 
testably not that of a watch-tower, If ia u strongholl of om early half 
civilized people, either pirates themselves, ns suggested by Mr. Crowfoot 
(MS xviil, 159), or srepierioves in fear of pirates, as suggested by Mr. 
Bosanquet (7) p. 150), Te was built to faco an attack by land with short- 
range missiles and it guanléd ogaimst surprise by climbing, The resources: 
of ite definoe wore adequate to mest the resoogress uf attack in thoae early 
dove, And then slone coull it have been buill Of its fitness to be the 
wakaide pupa of Thucydides’ nurrative 1 have already said enough (JZ. 
avi. pp. 59-63, CUR, Feb. 1597, pp. 1-2). 

Mr. Grundy, however, hoa suggested (p. 235) thot the fort has not got a 
plan at all, that the walls do not makeup a homagencous whole, As regards. 
the south hemay kave been misled by the fact that Mr, Crowfoot, as stated 
in the text (JAS, xviii, p, 154), did not-see wall D, and hypothetically located 
iktoo farnorth. To doctor his plan would have deprived it of all value as 
evidence, and to wart till heagain coulit visit the spot would have indefinitely 
delayed publication. The defence on the south is however, in point of  fuet, 
wubroken, Wall D does\not guard the approach from the Interior of the 
ialand ot all, It wae built to bar the gorge to climbers, It is the south-east 
corey of wall RB that prevented epproach to the sonth of the hollow 
from. the interior (27S. xvicp. 60). It is possible there was once a wall 
connection for the yard or two which separates the south-east comer of BB 
from the precipice, It is possible that a yard or two of cliff hus broken 
own, But thore iz oo difficulty or break of connection. Aa things: stand 
you could ouly pass within sword distance of the wall, 

Mr, Grundy, however, would answer that the north wall of the hollow 
‘shows manifest disconnection with wall BB (p. 295), By this lie does not 











pune onthe south of Apbacteria, tut po nen 
ting af all of the worth, Lf indeed. 1 me af 
any petiod thaght necessary to har the entry 
ty the Bika Channel from the olde of the intunl, 


act of fully of which neither Prk nor. Vene 
Han weukd by gnilty, sn anomal Ww the histary 
of Medteval War, They would at leet jure 


ths polnh chines werk! fora certainty not hare 

been the wammiit, hut the slightly: tower hill on 
they wral, which stands hetereii (4 pret thee sem. 
Sot only therefore fe a modern date impuseilite, 
het the posaibilitieral « medimral one are com: 
ailimbiy bimtied. Our walls sould wt thal 
period oniy Tava len bollt liy a force holding 
Py lie te Preinit an eoemy from commanding 
dh Butmot only are thd arguments an to atyle 
of huilding as valid here ae for wal) TL, bot the 
fertification of 4 smal! detach! antwork, too 
weak to revist any Jorwe that eonld liopo io 
attack the Great Castle, without a wawr supply, 
withot! nnn uf veununication, would be fn 


worked a9 far as pomible on the Buclitons prin 
viplt, aad contlined the western walla down ti 
the foot of the Sikia Channel, 

fa potat of fect the short range and small. 
power of artillery ap te 1678, hen Neo Baetr 
(New Navarig) wae built, sod Palas Kasino 
eank inti iosignitewies, would hove rendered, 
thie fortifowtion of the gurth of Rylmeterte ag, 
Witecowmeary prowgntion, The great’ point ‘waa 
te have os anal) « line w= possible opem ty 
attack Wey lanl. A lireanh Ie the eonth wall! of 
Palaco kinetro, which eauld only be reached by 
“4, would be a pothitg: compared with the 


ocre Of a dare part of the earrion: te 
ennthtlation ly land. | 
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merely mean that the evidence for the existence of remains of the connecting 
wal) is not conclusive, He means, as his further words show, that the 
builders af wall BB would not have Imils © at such an angle: They would 
liave-run it to meet tho north-east corner of BB, 40 that thia odd ceceding 
angie woull neyor have been necessary, 

Yot it is this very pomt which gives as cloar an indication of date ag the 
Loyddny character of the wails. Where was the gate of the fort? Clearly, 
aa Mr, Boaanquet suggested to me many months ago, at the apex of this 
angle. [twas a principle with the makers of carly fortifications that the 
approach tga gate should be covered by two walls, that the enemy should be 
dpen to attack from both sides, The buillers of the rakavoy souua were 
doing with their simply resgurces what waa elaborntely provided for at Tiny 
and Mycenac! That the principle was vot putowt of date by the knowledge 
of tanking towers we see from the presence of ench towers in both these 
erbastels, 

On other points Ihave. little to say. Abr. Grandy tiow (p. 228) lays fing 
grower stress than he did originally (72/8, xvi. p. U1 par. 1, p. t2 par, 4+) on the 
physiographical evidence for the dating of the southern sandhar, Nothing 
bul the decided opiniov of an experienced geologist would warrant ne to 
treat this as a case where historical and archmological argument must how 
before a law of nature. Ww have no auch opinion. Meanwhile it must not 
be forgotten that the Boidiy Koilin sandbar was wimittedly formed first 
This being eo, Mr, Grindy exnnot expect as to treat aa o scientific certainty 
for the fifth century #c. the following remarkable combination of unprovable 
assertions. 

(1) The lagoon must have been navigable right op to Boidin Roilia, so 
that engines coulil be landed there, 

(2) The southern sandbar muat have reached to within about 200 yards 
of the south-east corner of Pylos. | 

(3) No sand could have drifted to this sOuth-cast corer, 

In tegani te the south-east corner Mr. Grundy dwells (p. 233) on the 
mnisleading character of photographs to those who have not first-hand know- 
ledge of the.ground, He should notice that Mr. Bosanquet had suoh first- 
hand knowledge (/208, aviil, p, 155), and tat nothing eoulil ho more definite 
than the confirmation which he gives ow this point to my views. The reason, 
of course, that Demosthenes’ ships were not destroyed (p. 232), is the one 
given us by Thucydides (iv. 9, 1), that lie protected them by a stockade. 
On p. 238 2) 1 Mr. Grundy makes another of lis unfortunate charges 
of inisunderstanding. 1 can only ask the reader who cures to take tha trouble, 
to compare Mi, Grundy’s romarke in O22, Nov, 1896, p. 372 col. 1, my 
answer iv CLR. Fob, 1897, p. 2 cal. 2, p 3 col. 1, his quotation of them 
Ct, April, 1807, p. 6 cal. 1 flu. and col, 2, und my quotation of that quota- 
tion in JAS, zviil. p, 149. He will see that the mistiderstanding ia net my 











1 Schochhandl's Bohlen, San Troas. pp 103, 10d, 100, 1S 10S, S082 erezer's Pw 
ania, Vl (i pp. 100, FH 
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fault. But he will also see that we have both tn git a 
sleseribing this south-east comer. Tt should be thought of, 
slopes, but-na a shoulder stoping two ways, to the: pissy } 
Sikin Channel on the south. A glance mt Figs, 1 and 4 (JJLS. xviii. 
Plates VIL, awd VII) will extricate tho reader from a ie vhich our 
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